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fy the beginning of the last century there 
could be seen in the church-yard at Neuf- 
chatel, in Switzerland, a tombstone with a pic- 
ture of the cross, or, as others would think 
on looking at it, of a sword. Probably it was 
a picture of both, but no picture could truly 
represent the character of that man who, ban- 
ished from France for the sake of his pure 
faith, spent his whole life in holding aloft the 
cross and wielding the sword of the Spirit, 
while passing through varied sufferings and 
dangers in behalf of his Savior. We mean 
Farel, whom Western Switzerland regards as 
its first evangelical teacher and reformer, though 
not its greatest. 

On the green hills of Dauphiny, in a little 
village between Gap and Grenob, which still 
bears his name, William Farel was born in 
the year 1489. His ancestors were noblemen, 
and they had ever preserved a spirit of earn- 
est religious zeal according to the method of 
the times, when Catholicism reigned supreme. 
They adhered strictly to the doctrines and tra- 
ditions of the Church, believing in miracles and 
the worship of saints and pictures. The boy 
William, a son of the South, and full of imag- 
ination and enthusiasm, followed them in his 
attachment to the Church. His dark eye indi- 
cated a deep earnestness of soul, and his small, 
vigorous body exhibited activity and energy. 
He tells us with sorrow how he devoutly made 
a pilgrimage with his parents to a miraculous 
cross in the neighborhood, and how corrupted 
his views were before his spiritual eyes were 
open. His intense earnestness of heart, his 
love of truth, his deep though misguided relig- 
ious feeling created in him a wish to study; 
and by pressing through many obstacles he 
finally conquered the objections of his father. 


The province in which he lived did not afford | 
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good schools for his higher culture, but in 1510 
he visited the world-renowned University of 
Paris, where a new life awaited him. Among 
the learned men who lived there was a doctor 
of Sorbonne, Jacob Lefevre, who sought to 
renew the old scholasticism by a higher form 
of philosophical clearness, and by the return 
to the profound principles of the Bible. But 
it was Lefevre’s attachment to the Catholic 
faith that attached Farel to him. They both 
were drawn by their early zeal and piety. They 
were ever attentive to mass and to prayer, al- 
ways observing the holy days with the greatest 
strictness, and on the great occasions aided in 
ornamenting the churches and altars. 

But, as Lefevre sometimes enjoyed a glimpse 
of a higher life in the midst of the darkness 
surrounding him, he kindled in the breast of 
his young friend and scholar a kindred disposi- 
tion to know the whole truth. Young Farel 
never forgot what his teacher said to him one 
day: “William, God has something new before 
you in the world. You will be a witness of 
the truth.” Farel took refuge in the Scriptures 
themselves, though their words seemed to him 
to be in open opposition to the spirit of the 
day. He attributed it to his defective training 
in philosophy that he could not understand the 
Bible. 

After Lefevre had been led by the Divine 
guidance from Romish allegiance to the epis- 
tles of Paul, and when he comprehended the 
great fundamental doctrine of Christianity— 
justification by grace through faith—he com- 
menced to teach and to defend it. He ex- 
plained it to Farel, saying to him, “Nothing 
by merit, every thing by grace,” and the young 
man who heard the Word believed it. One 
error tumbled down after another; the worship 
of saints vanished before the one Savior, and 
the authority of the Pope lost its foothold in 
their hearts. With great earnestness and desire 
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to know the truth, Farel studied Greek and 
Hebrew; the ecclesiastical worship in which 
he had long engaged losing all of its hold upon 
him. This was in 1512, many years before 
Luther’s mighty voice thundered through the 
world. 

Meanwhile the religious movement of the 
day began to spread, and a circle of men of 
evangelical sentiment was formed, the very soul 
of whom was Lefevre. Farel became attached 
to it as well as Lemoine, Brisconnet, Count 
Mont Brun, and Bishop Meaux. This cluster 
of inquiring men found friends at court, among 
whom were Margaret of Valois, and, in a cer- 
tain sense, by her influence, King Francis the 
First. But he was soon constrained by his 
mother and by Duprat to conclude the well- 
known concordat, and enter into an intimate 
political connection with the Pope. The King 
stopped all evangelical inquiry at the univers- 
ity. A series of reforms was inaugurated in 





Paris. A theological school was instituted, and 
Farel was appointed to a high position in it, 
where he could exercise his wisdom and tal- | 
ents. Lefevre published his excellent transla- 
tion of the Bible in the French language; | 
many edifying and earnest tracts appeared ; and | 
a great aumber,of people were always con- 
vened to hear the Gospel; and unions were 
formed for reading the Bible together, and for 
religious conversation; and all this happened 
in spite of the severe opposition of those who 
were in the interests of strict Catholicism. 
Brisconnet took his first backward step, and 
Lefevre was stripped of his influence by the 
hand of authority. Farel, after a short stay in | 
Paris, returned to his home, where he continued | 
to preach the Gospel in simplicity and truth, 
and had the happiness of winning his three 
brothers to the cause of Christ. But he was 
summoned by the tribunal in Gap, and after 
being banished with great indignity from the 
‘city, he continued his missionary work in the 
country. But the small result of his labors, 
and the wish to become acquainted with the 
reformers in other lands, as well as to accept 
the invitation of friends who had preceded him, 
led him to go to Basle, in Switzerland, where 
he arrived in 1524 by somewhat difficult paths. 
Having been heartily and hospitably received 
by Gcolampadius, the fugitive attached him- 
self to him with great affection. CEcolampadius 
was not at all blind to the foibles of his friend, 
for he saw the too great enthusiasm and haste 
of his character. Farel, desirous to be active, 
asked for permission to defend thirteen. theses 
in public disputation, but was refused. Having 
made a journey into eastern Switzerland, where | 
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he became acquainted with Zwingle, he re- 
turned to Basle, where he found the sentiment 
and the council so very much changed in 
regard to him that he received an order to 
leave the city. CMcolampadius could do noth- 
ing more for him than to submit to this deci- 
sion, and to give him a letter of introduction 
to Capito and Luther. In Strasburg Farel 
formed intimate relationship with the ministers 
resident there, while the journey to Witten- 
burg remained unfinished because a field nearer 
at hand demanded his labors. 

Mompelgard, at that time the residence of 
the banished Duke of Wurtemberg, had ex- 
pressed a desire for an evangelical preacher, 
and Farel was selected for the position. He 
went there in the Summer of 1524. The posi- 
tion of that place was very favorable for preach- 
ing the Word, and for circulating the Scriptures 
and evangelical books into Burgundy, Lothrin- 
gia, and Southern France. Farel’s preaching 
was received with great pleasure by the people, 
but at the same time rigidly opposed by the 
nobility and clergy. A monk of Besancon, who 
entered into public controversy against him, 
was compelled to withdraw his statements since 
he could not prove their truth, and of course 
Farel’s fiery zeal was all the more excited by 
this circumstance, though he had been cau- 
tioned in Basle to observe great moderation. 

It is said of him that he once met on a 
narrow bridge a procession in honor of St. 
Antony, and in his fiery haste he snatched the 
image of the saint from the priest, and threw 
it into the river with these words: “ Poor wor- 


| shipers of idols, will you never leave off your 


idolatry?” He escaped the anger of the throng, 
it is true, but it was impossible for him to 
remain any longer in Mompelgard. He went 
through Basle again to Strasburg, where he 
met with his old teacher Lefevre, among other 
fugitives from’ France. A new door was now 
open to him, since Berne had expressed a 
desire to share in the Reformation. Through 
the invitation of the citizens of Basle he was 
chosen, in the Autumn of 1526, as missionary 
in the mountain corner between Vaud and 
Vallis, at first having only the title of school 
teacher, he then receiving the name of Ursinus, 
without salary. Afterward he was formally 
chosen preacher and teacher. It was a hard 
position for him to occupy, for not only were 
the ignorant masses against him, but the clergy 
used every effort in their power to disarm him 
of his influence. But he never grew weary of 
the task before him, and preached and prayed 
with undiminished fervor. Sometimes he was 











waylaid and captured by a party inf ambush, 
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but he always escaped, and continued the serv- 
ice of his Master as ardently as ever. He went 
to other parts of Switzerland, determined that 
no opposition or danger should make him re- 
nounce his faith. At Serrieres he preached 
upon a stone, and was then invited by the citi- 
zens to go into the town and preach in the 
streets and market-places. In the Summer of 
1530 he continued his labors in spite of every 
opposition, and was invited to proclaim the 
Gospel in the chapel of the hospital. Farel, 
however, soon became imprudent in his ex- 
pressions, and excited the opposition of many 
of the people. Accordingly a division sprung 
up among the citizens, some favoring him and 
others opposing him, and he found that his 
words did not have the power that he wished. 

But Farel, if unsuccessful in one place, would 
go to another, and, like the apostle Paul, re- 
garded all places which he could enter as a 
proper scene of his ministerial activity. He 
often preached in the midst of the shouts of 
the populace, some of whom convened from 
curiosity to hear, others from opposition, and 
still others because they loved his message. 
He would preach the whole week through 
twice a day, and it seemed as if he had the 
zeal of an apostle. He advanced the Reforma- 
tion by every effort in his power among the 
common classes. He made a journey to the 
Waldenses of Piedmont in order to aid the 
people there in the better arrangement of their 
ecclesiastical matters. He arrived, in 1532, at 
Geneva, for the first time. 

His name was already known there, and 
many people visited him in the little inn where 
he lodged. The council of the city, fearing 
opposition, and intimidated at the decided 
course of some of the citizens who were at- 
tached to Catholicism, were about to banish 
him and his attendant Sonieur, though they 
defended themselves with the Bernese protec- 
tion in their hands. They escaped, however, 
for the present, but were soon summoned by 
the citizens to the cathedral of the city, under 
pretense of an invitation to enter into a dis- 
cussion of their principles. The people said 
to them: “Such a thing is very common when 
we have strangers in our midst.” Farel ac- 
cepted the invitation and went to the great 
cathedral. He saw many people coming there 
with weapons in their hands, and he heard 
some of them make use of very harsh words 
against him. Farel, however, quietly pursued 
his course, and expected to preach in the ca- 
thedral the Word of God to all who would 
hear him. 

During the secret transactions against him 





a shot was fired at him, but the gun burst and 
he was not injured. He and his companion 
were ordered to leave the city within three 
hours, on penalty of death, and they only re- 
ceived this opportunity to leave from favor and 
respect to the people of Berne. When Farel 
rejoined that he was condemned without a 
hearing, the people hurled at him all manner 
of severe language. They cried out, “We do 
not need any further witness. He is worthy 
of death now.” They again cried, “It is bet- 
ter that the heretic should die than that the 
whole world should be corrupted by him.” 
Farel, full of the spirit of the hero and the 
martyr, replied, indignantly, “Talk with God, 
and not with Caiaphas.” The people crowded 
upon him, trampled him under their feet, struck 
him in the face, and pierced him with their 
daggers, and if it had not been for the inter- 
vention of the syndic he would have been 
killed. Early in the morning his friends ac- 
companied him over the lake, while Farel’s 
countryman, at his request, remained in Ge- 
neva. 

It was plain enough that the old Romish 
party was still in the ascendant. In order 
that all Farel’s influence in Geneva might be 
destroyed, the people employed a Dominican 
preacher, Guy Furbity, to preach after his de- 
parture. Furbity went into the cathedral and 
delivered a harangue against the Germans and 
other heretics. The Bernese regarded this in- 
sult as directed against themselves, and they 
accordingly sent an embassy to Geneva, in 
whose protection Farel and Viret also went. 
The council of Geneva hesitated as to what 
course to pursue. But, unwilling to offend the 
Bernese any further, and fearing that they 
would dissolve the Swiss union, of which they 
formed a part, it concluded to give Farel a 
hearing, but also to counteract every thing he 
might say. Accordingly a discussion was ar- 
ranged between him and Furbity, which took 
place on the eleventh of February, 1534, in the 
City Hall. The discussion was opened by 
Farel, in these words: “The most beautiful 
victory is the maintenance of the truth, and 
willingly would I give my life in order that all 
could become acquainted with it.” Furbity 
was not able to justify his reply by Scripture, 
and in the estimation of all the people was 
overpowered by the weighty arguments of 
Farel. Another preacher, more competent 
than he, took his place, and the Bernese em- 
bassy demanded the right that Farel should 
have the same privilege of public disputation 
as the council of Geneva had desired for its 
preacher. 
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While the council was undecided as to the 
yielding of this request the people took the mat- 
ter in their own hands and conducted Farel into 
the church of the barefooted monks, where, on 
the first of March, at the ring of the bell, the 
Gospel was preached for the first time. Farel’s 
words had power, and the people did not for- 
get them. Henceforth the Gospel made great 
progress, and from that day the beams of the 
new light streamed forth from Geneva to other 
parts of Switzerland. The sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated according to the 
instructions of Christ himself; many priests 
left their altars, and there was a universal stir 
in favor of the great doctrines which Farel 
had proclaimed. 

But with an increase of Gospel truth there 
was renewed opposition on the part of the 
Romish Church, yet it was plain enough that 
it could not succeed, and that the Reformation 
was fast becoming a fixed fact in Geneva and 
throughout Switzerland. On the twelfth of 
July Farel spoke to the people so convincingly 
and with such great power that nobody dared 
to raise a voice against him, and on the 27th 
of August the Reformation was firmly inaugura- 


ted in Geneva, and it has existed from that | 


day to this. Fare] was not intent merely on 
proclaiming new doctrines, but he also paid 
great attention to an improved spiritual life. 
Having succeeded in Geneva, he went else- 
where, preaching the Gospel with renewed 
confidence. 

He was now in search of a helper, for he 
stood greatly in need of one amid his multi- 
tudinous duties, and God sent him the very 
man he sought. One day, in the year 1536, a 
pale-looking, thin young man, whom the world 
has become familiar with « 3 Calvin, called to see 
him, and told him that he would like to spend 
the night there and in the morning continue his 
journey to Basle and Strasburg. Farel, seeing 
what kind of a young man he was, asked him 
to remain a little longer, but Calvin seemed to 
be in a hurry, and declined, saying to Farel 
that he must proceed. Farel told him of the 
duties which he had thought it would be his 
part to perform, but Calvin replied that he 
had a preference for literary life, and that he 
must pursue that course. Then the man of 
God rejoined: “Your studies will be cursed 
henceforth if you try to escape for their sake 
from God’s Word.” That was a decided sen- 
timent, and from that moment Calvin became 
a reformer. 

The communion between those two persons 
was of the most intimate character, for it was 
one work in which they engaged. Calvin soon 





acquired great celebrity throughout Switzer- 
land and throughout Europe; but this, instead 
of exciting the jealousy of Farel, only in- 
creased his confidence in the growing work of 
the Reformation. The good cause went rap- 
idly forward in Neufchatel and in other places. 
The people soon professed their adherence to 
Protestantism with a unanimity and enthusi- 
asm which could only be attributed to Divine 
influence. Farel went across the borders of 
Switzerland into Germany and France, and 
was invited by princes to become their guest. 
Wherever he went he was received with open 
arms by the friends of the Reformation, though 
there were multitudes still attached to the 
Protestant faith, and ancestors of the pres- 
ent race, and Catholics in those countries who 
would have devoured him if they had dared to 
do it. 

He was now in advanced life, and on the 
occasion of a certain missionary tour he 
preached with his former strength to the great 
edification of the people, but it was the last 
effort of his powerful spirit. He returned 
home to Neufchatel, and still lived several 
weeks. Many people visited him, especially 
his brethren in the ministry, and they con- 
fessed their great attachment for the cause 
which he had told them to love, and for the 
doctrines for which he had so bravely fought. 
On the 13th of September, in 1565, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-six, and fifteen months 
after the death of his beloved Calvin, he fell 
asleep in Jesus. 

The opinion of the world has been much 
divided on Farel. He was not a mild spirit, 
like CEcolampadius, nor was he gentle, like 
Melancthon, but his nature was very similar 
to Luther’s—a bold and knightly character, 
ready to storm a fortress and to scale a mount- 
ain at a moment’s notice. The cause which 
he had so dear at heart was an object ever 
before him, and no man possessed the power 
to intimidate him; fear was something to which 
he was a stranger, and he was as ready to 
preach the Gospel before enemies as to friends. 

Thus he had a special mission. He was one 
of the pioneers of the great Reformation in 
Switzerland and in Europe; and though his 
name is not so familiar to us as some of the 
other reformers, yet his services in his own 
sphere were honored by the approval of God 
and by success among the people. All honor 
to the men who did such noble service! All 
praise to God for permitting their mantles to 
fall on others who proved themselves worthy 
of those who first held up the flag of the 
Reformation. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF A 
TRANSCENDENTALIST. 


MONG the literary celebrities of New 

England twenty-five years ago, was Mar- 
garet Fuller, subsequently Margaret Fuller 
Ossoli. Nor was she less widely known as an 
ardent and eloquent disciple and champion of 
Emersonian transcendentalism. It may some- 
what surprise the reader that persons of this 
philosophical stripe should ever be the subjects 
of a decided religious experience. Margaret 
Fuller, however, “Boston infidel” though she 
was, seems yet to have had as marked and 
positive a religious experience and religious 
life as, to say the least, most professing Chris- 
tians. I would call attention to it, not merely 
as a psychological curiosity, but for the pur- 
pose of considering whether there may be such 
a thing as a lively religious experience—a deep 
current of religious life, which is not yet, after 
all, either evangelical or saving. 

Margaret Fuller, whose native intellectual 
force, association with distinguished contempo- 
raries, and melancholy fate, will secure her a 
permanent place among the biographies of re- 
markable American women, was born in Cam- 
bridgeport, Massachusetts, the 23d of May, 
1810. During her early years her whole at- 
tention was confined to books. Taught the 
Latin and English grammar at the same time, 
she began, under the tuition of her father, to 
read the former language at six years of age. 
At fifteen she was studying Greek, French, and 
Italian literature, Scottish metaphysics, and 
writing a critical journal of the whole at night. 
The result of this was a forced product of pa- 
rental discipline, which so unstrung the body 
and warped and unduly stimulated the mind, 
that her physical experiences thereafter were 
generally painful, her mental exercises fitful 
and extravagant, and her career woefully erratic. 
At twenty-two, led by the review articles of 
Carlyle, she entered upon the study of German 
literature, reading the works of Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Tieck, Novalis, and Richter within the 
year. In 1833 she removed to Groton, where, 
in 1835, she was bereaved of her father—an 
occurrence which not only prevented a visit to 


Europe, for which she had already arranged, 


but imposed on her domestic responsibilities 
that, upon her youthful shoulders, were weighty 
in the extreme. Shortly after she became a 
teacher in Boston of Latin, French, German, 
and Italian—reading with her pupils portions 
of Schiller, Goethe, Lessing, Tasso, Ariosto, 
and Dante. In 1837 she became principal 
teacher in the Green-street school, Providence, 


Rhode Island. This arrangement not having 
proved congenial, she took up her abode in 
Boston or vicinity, employing herself during 
several Winters in a sort of lectureship or se- 
ries of conversations, as they were called, in 
which German philosophy, esthetic culture of 
the fine arts, etc., were made the topics of in- 
struction. She also employed herself much at 
this time and afterward in composition, pub- 
lishing several translations from the German, 
editing a philosophical journal called the Dial, 
and publishing withal an original volume en- 
titled, “Woman in the Nineteenth Century.” 
In 1843 she traveled to the West to Lake Su- 
perior and Michigan, and published an account 
of the journey, full of subtile reflection, and 
with some studies of the Indian character, in a 
volume entitled, “Summer on the Lakes.” In 
1844 she went to New York, having obtained 
employment upon the Tribune newspaper as 
its literary editor. In the Spring of 1846 she 
visited Europe, journeying through England 
and across the continent to Rome. Shortly 
after her arrival here she was married to a 
young Italian boasting the title of Marquis 
Ossoli, and a devout Roman Catholic—a very 
singular connection. As Margaret and the 
young Marquis had identified themselves with 
the Liberals in the Roman uprising under 
Mazzini, upon the failure of the Liberal cause 
our friends had to flee the country. Passing 
some time in Florence, they embarked, May 
17, 1850, from Leghorn, in the ill-fated Eliza- 
beth. On the 15th of July the vessel was off 
the Jersey coast, and the passengers made 
their preparations for arriving in port the next 
day. <A gale of great violence, however, that 
night drove them upon the beach of Fire 
Island, where, after a few hours, the vessel 
went to pieces, and Margaret, her husband, 
and little child, together found a watery grave. 

Now, then, for an examination of the relig- 
ious character and experience of this remarka- 
ble woman. Margaret Fuller was naturally 
intensely selfish, though it is true in that bet- 
ter, nobler sense of aiming simply and solely 
at self-development. In her description of her 
own youth she observes, “Very early I knew 
that the only object in life was fo grow.” But 
high, noble, and even religious as was this 
aim, it was yet very far removed from being 
Christian. The profound desire for a full de- 
velopment of one’s whole nature by means of 
a full experience of life, may, indeed, give dig- 
nity to one’s career and make it heroic, but it 
manifestly falls as far short of the ambition to 





live to do good, as the desire for self-culture 
| transcends that utterly aimless life, in which 
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“impulse gives birth to impulse, and deed to 
deed.” 

Such an aim as the one just ascribed to 
Margaret, may, indeed, be characterized as re- 
ligious, recognizing, as it does, something di- 
vine, infinite, imperishable in the human soul. 
It is almost Christian in its superiority to all 
low, vulgar, worldly thoughts and cares, in its 
recognition of a high standard of duty and a 
great destiny for man. In its strength one 
may be enabled to do and bear what would 
quite crush a soul not thus supported; and in 
the case of Margaret Fuller, the doctrine of 
self-culture was a devotion to which she could 
cheerfully sacrifice all earthly hopes and joys. 
It may, indeed, be admitted, better to pursue 
with such devotion even an imperfect aim than 
to worship with lip-service, as many persons 
do, even though it be in a loftier temple and 
before a holier shrine. Yet, manifestly, as 
already suggested, this is by no means the 
highest aim. Too generous for any low form 
of selfishness, too noble to become an Epicu- 
rean, too large-minded to become an ascetic, 
the defective nature of Margaret’s rule of life 
shows itself in that in all its forms, whether as 
personal improvement, the salvation of the 
soul, or ascetic religion, it has at its core a 
profound selfishness. 

When the necessity of a religious faith as a 
foundation of character was first brought to 
Margaret’s attention, she testifies as follows: 
“T have hesitated much whether to tell you 
what you ask about my religion. I have formed 
no opinion. Loving or feeble natures need a 
positive religion, a visible refuge, a protection, 
as much in the passionate season of youth as 
in those stages nearer to the grave. Mine is 
not such. My ride is superior to any feelings 
I have yet experienced, my affection is strong 
admiration, not the necessity of giving or re- 
ceiving assistance or sympathy. When disap- 
pointed, I do not ask or wish consolation. I 
know, I feel the time must come when this 
proud and impatient heart shall be stilled and 
turn from the ardors of search and action to 
lean on something above. I believe in 
eternal progression. I believe in a God, a 
beauty and perfection to which I am to strive 
From these two 
articles of belief I draw the rules by which I 
strive to regulate my life. Reverencing all re- 
ligions as necessary to the happiness of man, 
I am yet ignorant of the religion of Revelation. 
Tangible promises! well-defined hopes! are 
things of which I do not ow feel the need. 
At present my soul is intent on this life.” 


age. Four years after she records in her Jour 
nal the following sentences, expressive of the 
religious purity of her aspirations: “Blessed 
Father, nip every foolish wish in blossom. 
Lead me any way to truth and goodness. O, 
lead me, my Father! root out false pride and 
selfishness from my heart, inspire me with vir- 
tuous energy, and enable me to improve every 
talent for the eternal good of myself and oth- 
ers. My heart swells with prayer. I am quite 
sure I am getting into the right track.” 

About this time she happened to meet a 
lady who, having suffered keenly from a severe 
trial, had at length entered into peace. For 
two long years the latter had sat in darkness 
waiting for the light. In full faith that light 
would come, she had kept her soul patient and 
quiet—had surrendered self-will to God’s will— 
had waited and watched till at length his great 
mercy came in infinite peace to her soul. 
Margaret, who, with affectionate interest, had 
sought to draw her friend away from her gloom, 
listened with the most absorbing attention to a 
recital of this her religious experience, saying: 
“T would gladly give all my talents and knowl- 
edge for such an experience as this.” Several 
years after, as this friend and Margaret were 
traveling together and looking one lovely night 
at the river as it rolled beneath in the yellow 
moonlight, the former, referring again to the 
blessedness of “God’s light in the soul,” asked, 
“Margaret, has that light yet dawned on your 
soul?” She answered, “I think it has. But 
O, it is so glorious I fear it will not be per- 
manent, and so precious that I dare not speak 
of it lest it should be gone!” 

In view of the part subsequently acted, and 
especially in view of the opinions always advo- 
cated by the subject of this sketch, one is nat- 
urally deeply interested to know the history of 
this remarkable spiritual transition. Fortu- 
nately we are not without a very satisfactory 
clew to it. 

It seems that when about twenty-one years 
of age Margaret, for the first time, began to 
feel the need of a home for her heart; began 
to feel how empty and worthless are all the 
attainments and triumphs of the mere intellect. 
Her account of how, after having descended 
into the lowest depths of gloom, she emerged 
from this valley of the shadow of death, and 
passed on and up, ever higher and higher, to 
the mountain-top, “leaving one by one the 
dark ravines and mist-enshrouded valleys, and 
rising ever to higher planes of conviction and 
hope—ascending to where above the region of 
clouds a perpetual sunshine lay—to where she 





This was when she was nineteen years of 


was able to overlook, with eagle glance, the 
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widest panorama,” can hardly be read without 
sympathy—without pain. 

It was Thanksgiving-day—November, 1831. 
She had been to Church, but such was her 
feeling of disunion with the hearers and her 
dissent from the preacher, that she had not 
enjoyed the services. Wearied out with mental 
conflicts she was in a mood of childish, child- 
like sadness. The past seemed worthless, the 
future hopeless. She was filled with a strange 
anguish, a dread uncertainty. No longer able 
to bear the weight of her feelings, she walked 
away over the fields, hoping, by dint of violent 
exercise, as she had often done, to weary out 
the anguish that weighed so heavily upon her 
heart, and which seemed now to have reached 
its hight. She felt as though she could never 
return to a world in which she had no place. 
She could not act a part or seem to live any 
longer. All was mockery—all vanity of vani- 
ties. A sad and sallow day of late Autumn 
was that Thanksgiving-day. “Slow processions 
of clouds were passing over a cold, blue sky; 
the hues of earth were dull and gray, and 
brown with sickly struggles of late green here 
and there; sometimes a moaning gust of wind 
drove late reluctant leaves across the path— 
there was no life else. In the sweetness of 
my present peace, such days seem to me made 
to tell man the worst of his lot. I paused be- 
side a little stream which I had envied in the 
merry fullness of its Spring-life. It was shrunk- 
en, voiceless, choked with withered leaves. 
There was no stay for me, and I’ went on and 
on till I came to where the leaves were scat- 
tered thick about a little pool, dark and silent. 
I sat down there; I did not think. All was 
dark, and cold, and still. Suddenly the sun 
shone out with that transparent sweetness, like 
the last smile of a dying lover, which it will 
use when it has been unkind all a cold Au- 
tumn day. And, dear reader, even then passed 
into my thought a beam from its true sun, 
from its native sphere, which has never yet 
departed from me. Then and there I saw 
there was no self, that selfishness was all folly, 
that it was only because I was absorbed in 
self that I suffered, that I had only to live in 
the idea of the All, and all was mine. This 
truth came to me, and I received it unhesita- 
tingly, so that I was for that hour taken up 
into God. In that true way most of the rela- 
tions of life seemed mere films. I was dwell- 
ing in the ineffable, the unutterable. 

“ But the sun of earth set ; it grew dark around ; 
the moment came for me to go. I had never 
been accustomed to walk alone by night, but 
now I had not one fear. When I came back 





the moon was walking clear above the houses. 
I went into the church-yard, and there offered 
a prayer. Since that day I have never 
more been completely engaged in self. 
This first day I was taken up, but the second 
time the Holy Ghost descended like a dove. 
I went out again for a day, but this time it was 
Spring. I will not describe that day; its music 
still sounds sweetly in my ear. Suffice it to 
say, I gave myself all into the Father’s hands, 
and was not sternly weaving fate any more, 
but one elected to obey, to love, and at last to 
know.” 

Now I submit whether this is not a remark- 
able religious experience. Who can read this 
and deny that transcendentalists may be the 
subjects of some sort of experimental religion 
as well as the rest of us? Had we listened 
to this testimony in class meeting, would we 
not have unreservedly regarded the subject of 
it as a genuine disciple? It is, most undoubt- 
edly, for instance, the religious sensibilities that 
are here excited. Moreover, we have at least 
one important element of Christian experience 
indicated by the foregoing testimony; namely, 
the submission of the soul to God. Self seems 
to surrender to the Almighty, the human to 
become merged in the Divine will, and life to 
be moving, on the whole, in the line of Divine 
activity. But, after all, is this—this seeming 
manifestation of the life of God in the soul, in 
this case—a genuine evangelical experience—a 
really distinctively valid Christian experience? 
Observe that in this testimony we read noth- 
ing—we search in vain for one word about 
conviction or sorrow for sin—about repent- 
ance, faith in Christ, pardon, salvation, sancti- 
fication. Can this, then, be a saving experi- 
ence? But some one suggests: may not the 
mental exercises in the case under consideration 
be in reality the same as those which confess- 
edly characterize genuine conversions—the only 
difference between this and the experience of 
most Christians consisting in matters purely 
technical—in different modes and habits of 
thought, and, consequently, in different forms 
of expression? Supposing the interior work, 
in this particular case, was not quite “regular :” 
has a soul got to be wrenched in a particular 
way, and must its struggles to adjust itself to 
God’s scheme of life proceed according to a 
certain preconcerted plan—all mapped out, and 
technically or scientifically described in order 
to have the conversion genuine—indisputably 
“orthodox?” Provided the soul be really hum- 
bled before God, and submissive to his will, is 
not this the essential thing, whatever may be the 
name or term employed to characterize the act? 
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Would n’t the rose still smell as sweet, though 
called by some other name? 

This is unquestionably a difficult question to 
adjudicate upon. Perhaps it would not be wise 
confidently to dogmatize in regard to it. Yet 
we incline decidedly to the opinion that there 
is a radical difference between the exercises 
of a truly repentant sinner, saved by grace, 
and those described in the eloquent testimony 
already quoted. 

Having conducted our meditations thus far, 
our attention has been directed to an experi- 
ence every way similar to that of Miss Fuller. 
The biographer of Madame Roland thus writes, 
in regard to her early religious feelings: “God 
thus became, in Jane’s mind, a vision of poetic 
beauty. Religion was the inspiration of enthu- 
siasm and sentiment. The worship of the Deity 
was blended with all that was ennobling and 
beautiful. Moved by these glowing fancies, her 
susceptible nature, in these tender years, turned 
away from atheism, from infidelity, from irre- 
ligion, as from that which was unrefined, revolt- 
ing, vulgar. The consciousness of the presence 
of God, the adoration of his being became a 
passion of her soul.” 

The comment which the writer proceeds to 
make upon this experience is as follows: “This 
state of mind was poetry, not religion. It in- 
volved no sense of the spirituality of the divine 
law, no consciousness of unworthiness, no need 
of a Savior. It was an emotion sublime and 
beautiful, yet merely such an emotion as any 
one of susceptible temperament might feel when 
standing in the vale of Chamouni at midnight, 
or when listening to the crash of thunder, as 
the tempest wrecks the sky, or when gazing 
entranced upon the fair face of nature in a 
mild and lovely morning in June, when no 
cloud appears in the blue canopy above us, 
and no breeze ruffles the leaves of the grove 
or the glassy.surface of the lake, and the songs 
of birds and the perfume of flowers fill the 
air. Many mistake the highly poetic enthu- 
siasm which such scenes excite for the spirit 
of piety.” 

It may be asked, in reply to the above, but 
does not the imagination enter largely as an 
element into faith; though the exercise of the 
esthetic faculty alone is not religion, does not 
the lively exercise of the faith-faculty necessa- 
rily involve an active imagination ; and wouldn’t 
we naturally expect.that in the case of the poet 
especially his religious sensibilities would be 
reached through the esthetic, and that in the 
case of a poet-philosopher like Margaret Fuller, 
of extraordinary intellectual force and remark- 
able independence of character, his religion, 





like every thing else about him, would, to say 
the leaSt, be emphatically suz generis, and con- 
sequently not to be judged of by the ordinary 
and accepted standards of faith? 

We admit that the foregoing reasoning is 
sufficiently valid, and the distinctions suggested 
ought, we think, to be borne in mind in pass- 
ing judgment upon che experiences of the 
classes referred to. But we hold that an ex- 
perience needs to be not only something more 
than zsthetic, but something more than relig- 
ious, to be strictly evangelical, to be Christian, 
to be radically saving. 

Whatever may be the value, therefore, of 
Miss Fuller’s inward life, that it can not be 
considered “salvation” in an evangelical sense 
of the term—Christian conversion—is suffi- 
ciently evident from the fact that it does not 
proceed from personal repentance toward God, 
and faith in Christ. It is true Miss F. could 
say, “This Unitarianism has had its place. 
There was a time for asserting ‘the dignity 
of human nature,’ yet the time seems now to 
have come for reinterpreting old dogmas. For 
one I would now preach the Holy Ghost as 
zealously as they have been preaching man, 
and faith instead of the understanding.” And 
again: “As he began, I made mental com- 
ments with pure delight, but straightway the 
preacher commenced to deny mysteries, the 
second birth, spiritual influx, and to renounce 
the sovereign gift of insight, all for the sake 
of what he deemed a rational (?) exercise of 
the will.” And yet, again: “I see a necessity 
in the character of Jesus, why Abraham should 
have been the founder of his nation, Moses its 
lawgiver, and David its king and poet. I 
believe in the genesis of the patriarchs, as 
given in the Old Testament. I believe in the 
prophets—that they foreknew, not only what 
their nation longed for, but what the develop- 
ment of universal man requires—a Redeemer, 
an Atoner, a Lamb of God, taking away the 
sins of the world. I believe that Jesus came 
when the time was ripe, anc hat he was pecu- 
liarly a messenger and Son of God. I have 
nothing to say in denial of the story of his 
birth, whatever the actual circumstances were; 
he was born of a Virgin, and the tale expresses 
a truth of the soul. I have no objections to 
the miracles as such. Why should not a spirit, 
so consecrate and intent, develop new laws, 
and make matter plastic? I can imagine him 
walking on the waves. He could not remain 
in the tomb, they say; certainly not; death is 
impossible to such a being. He remained upon 
the earth; most true, and all who have met 
him since have felt their hearts burn within 
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them. He ascended to heaven; how could it 
be otherwise ?” 

She was in the habit, withal, of enjoying 
seasons of remarkable spiritual illumination. 
“TI was in a state of celestial happiness which 
lasted for a great while. For months I was 
all radiant with faith, and love, and life. Night 
and day were equally beautifui, and the lowest 
and highest equally holy. Before it had seemed 
as if the Divine only gleamed upon me, but 
then it poured into and through me a tide of 
light. I have passed down from the rosy 
mountain now, but I do not forget its pure air, 
nor how the storms looked as they rolled be- 
neath my feet. I have received my assurance, 
and if the shadows should lie upon me for a 
century they could never make me forgetful of 
that hour.” 

Her biographer remarks: “ The last passage 
describes a peculiar illumination—the period 
when, as it were, her earthly being culminated, 
and when, in the noontide of loving enthusiasm, 
she felt wholly at one with God, with man, and 
the universe. It was ever after to her an earn- 
est that she was one of the elect.” And yet 
notwithstanding this experience on the mount 
of transfiguration. on which she was wont so 
fondly to linger, and which she was sure she 
should never forget, no, not though centuries 
of shadows were to lie upon him, when in after 
years she was wading through the deep waters 
of trial, instead of saying, as real, faithful, trust- 
ing Christians are wont always to say, often 
with blinding tears, “Even so, Father, for so 
it seemed good in thy sight,” she indites the 
following bitter, blasphemous, as even her biog- 
rapher admits, “words of transient madness :” 
“O, God, help me, is all my cry. Yet I have 
little faith in the paternal love I need, so ruth- 
less or so negligent seems the government of 
this earth. 1 feel calm, yet sternly toward fate. 
I submit because useless resistance is degrad- 
ing; I submit, but I don’t acquiesce; I sub- 
mit, but demand an explanation.” 

How much piety in this! Who ever heard 
of an eminent saint in the evangelical Church 
declaring, “I submit, but I submit under pro- 
test?” Even Christ could say, “Yet not as I 
would, Thy will, not mine, be done!” This 
explosion of a rebellious heart sufficiently indi- 
cates, we think, that the palingenesis under 
review was not genuine, was not radical, that 
the subject of the same was not saved to the 
uttermost—was very far from being sanctified, 
body, soul, and spirit. Accordingly, we are not 
specially surprised to meet with such superla- 
tively silly and frivolous statements concerning 


Christ and his Gospel, as the following: “‘As 





in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive,’ if understood in the large (?) sense 
of every man his own Savior, and Jesus only 
representative of the way all must walk to ac- 
complish our destiny, is indeed a worthy Gos- 
pel.” “Ages may not produce one worthy to 
loose the shoes of the Prophet of Nazareth; 
yet there will surely be another manifestation 
of that Word which was in the beginning. The 
very greatness of this manifestation demands 
a greater. As an Abraham called for a Moses, 
and a Moses for a David, so does Christ for 
another ideal. We want a life more complete 
and various than that of Christ. We have 
had a Messiah to teach and reconcile. Let us 
now have a man to live out all the symbolical 
forms of human life, with the calm beauty of a 
Greek god, with the deep consciousness of 
Moses, with the holy love and purity of Jesus.” 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli may be regarded as 
the “bright consummate flower” of the trans- 
cendental ‘philosophy in New England. A wo- 
man of prodigious intellectual energy, her phi- 
lanthropic impulses were as steady and strong 
as her intellectual and scholarly attainments 
were varied and vast. But her character wanted 
symmetry, her temper wanted sweetness, her 
heart wanted peace—a profound and abiding 
peace. “The beauty of holiness” was some- 
thing entirely foreign to her. Who would ever 
have thought of calling her a saint? Notwith- 
standing all her beautiful illuminations, how 
little she really knew about having her /fe hid 
with Christin God! Howcompletely a stranger 
to the moral elevation of a Mary Lyon, the 
genial piety of a Hannah More, the self-sacri- 
ficing spirit and martyr-like heroism of Mrs. 
Ann H. Judson, to the heavenly mindedness 
and personal saintliness of a Mary Fletcher. 
In view of the erratic, troubled, and compara- 
tively fruitless, nay, disastrous career of the 
illustrious subject of this sketch, on the one 
hand, and the truly beneficent and ever-ex- 
panding circle of influence of that constellation 
of Christian women just named on the other, 
shall we not unite with Paul in paying our 
heartiest tribute to the superlative “excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord ?” 


a 
A MAN that is fit to make a friend of, must 


have conduct to manage the engagement, and 
resolution to maintain it. He must use free- 


dom without roughness, and oblige without 


design. Cowardice will betray friendship, and 
covetousness will starve it. Folly will be nau- 
seous, passion is apt to ruffle, and pride will 
fly out into contumely and neglect. 
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CONVERSATION AS A FINE ART. 





HY is it that the history of the world 

presents so few who have acquired pre- 
eminence in the art of conversation? We can 
understand why there are so few brilliant ora- 
tors, or philosophers, or soldiers. Few, com- 
paratively, enter these different and peculiar 
departments of life, and few have the oppor- 
tunity, even if they had the power, to rise. 
But talking is the inalienable birth-right of the 
race. Society has its talkers, but how rare 
the instances of refined and elevated conver- 
sational power! Talking is indeed a vulgar 
art every-where, but how few make it a fine 
art! The endless repetitions of the commonest 
platitudes; its gossip—if not mischievous or 
malicious, yet empty of good—discover often 
a talent and a tact of no ordinary grade; but 
how unworthily employed! How few there 
are who really comprehend the value of con- 
versation as one of the educational forces by 
which society may be elevated and refined! 
How few there are who comprehend its worth 
as an element of personal or social power! 
Men regard it a worthy ambition to become 
brilliant orators. Why is it not an equally 
honorable ambition to become brilliant talkers? 
Both mold the sentiments and guide the ac- 
tions of society by the power of speech. But 
the one can be used only on rare occasions ; 
the other can be employed day by day. If the 
one commands large assemblies, the other finds 
its advantage in the frequency of its occasions, 
and in the direct personal contact which gives 
an individualizing power. 

To women especially is there opened here a 
field in which cultivated powers may be em- 
ployed for the noblest ends. In the social 
circle her influence is almost unbounded, and 
by the exercises of the cultured graces of 
thought and speech she may diffuse every- 
where in social life enrichment of intellect, as 
well as refinement of manner. 

The following odd advertisement appeared 
in a Brussels paper: “The Baron Frederic 
d’A. has the honor to inform the public that, 
being gifted with a remarkable talent for con- 
versation, nourished by such solid studies as 
are rare in these times, and having garnered 
up in his various travels numerous interesting 
and instructive observations, -he offers his 
services to the masters and mistresses of 
houses, and to all that unfortunate class of 
persons who are dying of ennui because they 
do not know how to talk. The Baron d’A. 
holds conversations in his saloon, which is open 


month, and is the rendezvous of a polite circle 
of talkers. He here consecrates three hours 
of the day to instructive and agreeable con- 
verse. The evenings are devoted to news, 
literature, the arts, and observations on man- 
ners, which are made satirical without being 
bitter. Politics are wholly excluded. The 
Baron will attend at private houses at the 
rate of two dollars an hour. The Baron will 
not accept more than three invitations a week 
to dinner, at four dollars each, not including 
the evening. He graduates the tone of his 
conversation by the amount of his pay. The 
Baron d’A. is also prepared to furnish any 
number of talkers, elegantly dressed, who will 
aid him in varying and sustaining the conver- 
sation in case his employers wish to avoid the 
embarrassment and trouble of taking part in 
the conversation. He will also provide friends 
for strangers, and for those who are seeking 
an entrance into good society.” 

In this day and age no philanthropic teacher 
of the art appears, and we are left to study 
and prepare ourselves for the conversational 
coterie. 

Among the varied means for attaining a 
more elevated conversational power, the proper 
cultivation of the voice is too important to be 
overlooked. 

In one of the southern provinces of fairy- 
land there reigned a queen, celebrated for the 
exceeding homeliness of her face and figure. 
It would be impossible to give an idea of her 
appearance, it was so unusual. One day, in 
her self-communings, she thought—* Well! I’m 
not beautiful. I must acknowledge it. I am 
not so obtuse but that I notice the iJl-concealed 
scorn of my court-beauties when they look 
upon the coarse outlines of my face, on my 
large, heavy features and my hideous complex- 
ion. When I walk out, even the children no- 
tice my distorted figure and huge, misshapen 
hands and feet. No! I believe there is not 
one single redeeming feature in my personal 
appearance. What is to be done? I repel 
my people when I would attract them. They 
look upon me with dislike and even disgust. 
I must win their hearts if I would keep my 
crown, but my repulsive appearance seems to 
defeat all my good desires and intentions to- 
ward them. Let me think! I can not change 
my features nor my form. Is there no grace, 
no charm I can acquire? My laugh! my 
voice! My heart is warm and true; could it 
not speak through them and win me what I so 
long for—the love of my subjects? I will try.” 
And so the good queen set to work. Thor- 





twice a day to subscribers at five dollars per 


oughly she understood what she had to do; 
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and, her plans completed, ‘he active work be- 
gan. She studied carefully ‘he strength and 
compass of her voice, and noticed its every 
intonation and inflection. 


progress. And soon the results began to | 
show. The fairies wondered among them- | 


selves—“ Has not our queen greatly improved 
since she came into power? ‘Truly she grows 
more beautiful. Was ever any thing more en- 
chanting than that low, gurgling laugh? It is 
like the ripple of the sea! And then her 
voice! 

* Sweet, sweet, sweet! 

Piercing sweet! blinding sweet!’ 
One lives in the dream of the beautiful sounds. 
O, she is a good queen! We love her! Long 
live our beautiful queen!” The victory was 
won! How, but by the power of the voice? 

Many a soul, rich in the culture of intellect 
and in the beauty of knowledge, but not gifted 
with the attractions of personal beauty, might, 
by the right culture and management of the 
voice in graceful and intelligent conversation, 
sway a dominion more potent than that of the 
queen in fairy legend. 

The poet Rogers was annoyed by the twist- 
ing and torturing of words by some people. 
It was a favorite fancy of his, that, perhaps, in 
the next world, the use of words might be dis- 
pensed with, that one’s thoughts might stream 
into the minds of others without any verbal 
communication. His theory we can not admit. 
Language, as well as thought, is the attribute 
of the angels of God, and of the just made 
perfect in heaven. Among all the myriad ut- 
terances of nature, none is so beautiful, so 
weird in its power, as that of the human voice. 
The utterance of the single word, Mesopota- 
mia, by Whitefield, would make men tremble. 
The repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, by Mur- 
doch, in a social circle, has drawn tears from 
the eyes of all present, not excepting his own. 
How often has the most turbulent. nature been 
calmed, subdued, and controlled by the soft, 
sweet cadences of a woman’s voice! Who 
would think lightly of the possession of these 
conquering tones? 

Cultivation, study, determined effort, with a 
pure and well-stored mind, will win the prize. 
The human voice is not only susceptible of 


wonderful power, but also of wonderful cul- | 


tivation. A musical voice is often the gift 
of Nature; but, when Nature has denied the 
gift, true Art, her handmaid, will compensate 
for the paucity of our endowments. 

How often have kind, pleasant tones hushed 
the rising storm within, and at the same time 


No opportunity was | 
lost, no impediment allowed to retard her | 








| sation. 


averted the gathering storm without! How 
often has soft, persuasive speech won its way, 
when harsh, dogmatic tones would only have 
provoked resistance! The very infant will be 
moved to smile or weep by its intuitive ren- 
dering of the tones of the voice. Genuine 
sensibility finds expression in tones of corre- 
sponding beauty and power. They are an 
electric chain, links in the social compact, 
binding heart to heart. They linger long in 
the memory; and when, for years almost un- 
counted, the loved one has been a dweller in 
the spirit-land, yet the mysterious melody, 
heard in the olden time, is still round and 
about us, both in the morning and the even- 
ing tide. 

John Randolph of Roanoke was gifted with 
wonderful conversational powers: Though he 
had peculiar intellectual qualities, he could 
convey as much by a look or a gesture as 
others by a whole oration. Before disease 
and premature old age shriveled him his face 
was fair and delicate as a woman’s, eminently 
expressive of either passion or thought, and 


| lit up by lustrous eyes that of themselves al- 


most spoke. To these personal advantages he 
joined a clear voice and utterance. Nothing 
could exceed them for purposes of conversa- 
tion, and he managed them with wonderful 
dramatic effect. It was impossible not to listen 
to him as long as he chose, for you could no 
more escape the “thralldom of his speech” than 
could the wedding guest the glittering eye and 
wonderful tale of the Ancient Mariner. This, 
however, was in his more genial time. With 


| the approach of disease, and the imbittering 


effects of blasted ambition, he grew morose, 
sarcastic, selfish, sad; and the charm of his 
conversation departed. 

To shine in conversational circles, reading 
and a various knowledge of men and books is 
absolutely essential. The realms of history, 
biography, and travels; the investigations of 
science and philosophy; the current literary 
news; painting, sculpture, music; the number- 
less incidents, phases, and accidents of human 
life, all afford fertile themes of conversation. 

Conversation has been compared to a lyre 
with seven chords—philosophy, art, poetry, 
politics, love, scandal, and the weather. Leav- 
ing out scandal, the only jarring chord, we 
might accept this lyre as embracing the prin- 
cipal topics of conversation, and take it as a 
course of study. We would add to it, however, 
a knowledge of the Bible. A knowledge of its 


| theology, history, morals, poetry, and eloquence 


will add largely to one’s materials for conver- 
De Quincy, the able literary critic, 
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traces a part of the power and worth of the 
great English poets—Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Southey—to their admiration for and use 
of the Scripture dialect. Fisher Ames, the 
great orator of New England, recommended 
the Scriptures as “a fountain of style.” And 
New England’s greater son—Daniel Webster— 
was an earnest admirer and student of the 
same Divine Volume, regarding it as “a repos- 
itory of great images and phrases, no less than 
of great and peerless facts.” 

Another object of cultivation, with the end— 
conversation—in view, should be acute habits 
of observation. The book of nature lies open 
around us—Flora, with her variegated treas- 
ures; natural scenery, with its ever-changing 
and exquisite beauties ; the vast dome of heaven, 
full of unfathomable glory; the sunsets, fair 
portals to “the house not made with hands.” 
Here, to the acute observer, countless stores of 
conversational lore are unfolded. We would 
also include a study of human nature, in all its 
varied phases and ranks of life. This supplies 
a knowledge than which nothing is more avail- 
able in conversation. Charles Dickens, through 
this knowledge, won his enviable title of master 
delineator of human life and character. 

Meditation and deep, searching thought, must 
be added to reading and observation. It is not 
sufficient to read a book, it must be studied and 
thought over. Trenchant points must even be 
memorized. Close, familiar intercourse with 
transcendent minds can not fail to leave its im- 
print upon us. We must have thought, as well 
as reading, to prepare us for conversation upon 
ethics or morals. The profound questions of 
science, nature, or art, at our first glance may 
seem chaotic, dim in their details, and beyond 
our mental grasp; yet, as we meditate upon 
them, study, and marshal in order established 
facts, these profound and recondite subjects will 
unfold themselves more and more, and we shall 
achieve the intellectual mastery over them. A 
lady requested of the Abbe de Lille a few verses 
on rural subjects. Thought upon thought, 
sketch upon sketch, produced the volume—Les 
Jardins. In the Pleasures of Memory, the 
poet, at first, proposed a simple description in 
a few lines, but the meditation of years pro- 
duced one of the finest poems in the English 
language. 

The mind, being cultivated by various knowl- 
edge, and strengthened by deep, searching 
thought and observation, a felicitous and fluent 
habit of expression in words of that which is 
within us remains to be acquired. 

A study of words, memorizing of phrases, 
expressions, quotations, habits of writing, and 





then a deliberation and_ self-possession in 
speaking, that the choicest words may be se- 
lected, will aid in the formation of a ready and 
happy style of speech. 

Pitt attributed his fluency of speech to having 
been required by his father to translate freely 
every evening, before him and the assembled 
family, the portions of Livy, Virgil, etc., which 
he had read in the morning with his tutor. 

Griswold tells us that the greatest charm in 
the conversation of Edgar Allan Poe was his 
wonderful command and nice selection of words, 
He would hold his hearers enchained by the 
effect of his wonderful imagery, sometimes 
demonstrated in forms of the gloomiest and 
ghastliest grandeur, and again in those of the 
most airy and delicious beauty. 

An article on conversation could not be com- 
plete without mention of Madame de Stael, the 
greatest conversationalist the world ever pro- 
duced. Byron said of her, she wrote octavos 
and talked folios. Accustomed to be the cyn- 
osure of the saloon, she stunned Schiller and 
teased Goethe by her lively egotism and Paris- 
ian volubility. Of her it might be said, as she 
herself remarked of Coleridge, “he is gifted in 
monologue, but not at all in dialogue ;” and yet, 
such were Madame de Stael’s powers of lan- 
guage that her auditors were once unconscious 
of a severe thunder-storm that swept round 
them. She was the leading star of the most 
brilliant society in the world. Mrs. Child, in 
her admirable Memoir of Madame de Stael, 
enumerates among the attendants of her saloon 
Wellington and Lafayette, Chateaubriand, Tal- 
leyrand, and Prince Laval, Humboldt and Blu- 
cher from Berlin, Constant and Sismondi from 
Switzerland, the two Schlegels from Hanover, 
Canova from Italy, the beautiful Madame Re- 
camier and the admirable Duchess de Duras, 
and from England a general emigration of 
British talent and rank. In conversation with 
men like these Madame de Stael shone in the 
fullness of her splendor. Madame Tesse de- 
clared if she were a queen she would order 
Madame de Stael to talk to her always. Her 
most beautiful writings, her most eloquent re- 
marks in society, were far from equaling the 
fascination of her conversation, when she threw 
off the constraint of conforming to various 
characters, and talked unreservedly to one she 
loved. She then gave herself up to an inspira- 
tion which seemed to exercise as supernatural 
an effect upon herself as it did upon others. 

Specific preparation, that is, for anticipated 
conversations, has undoubtedly been the prac- 
tice of all, or nearly all the world’s great con- 
versationalists. Many of the witticisms and 
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brilliant repartees that have flashed out upon 
the social circle, have been conned and studied, 
and not unfrequently repeated and acted se- 
cretly, before the brilliant scintillations, appar- 
ently all impromptu, sparkled and blazed for 
wonderment and admiration of the circle for 
which they were prepared. Johnson, the “in- 
tellectual gladiator,” always desired a day’s 
notice when he was to meet Lord Thurlow, that 
he might prepare for the rencounter. After 
Sheridan’s death some curious relics of prep- 
aration were found in slips of paper with some 
of his best known witticisms upon them, the 
point shifted from one part to another of the 
sentence, to try the effect in different positions. 

Sidney Smith gave a sort of literary break- 
fast party. He would prepare himself upon 
some certain topic of conversation, arrange 
eloquent passages or pathetic incidents, and 
then with exquisite tact guide the conversation 
into the prepared channels, and be at once the 
astonishment and admiration of his hearers, 
on account of his extraordinary readiness of 
thought and flow of speech. 

One day, at Madame Necker’s the Chevalier 
de Chastellur arrived first of the company in- 
vited to a dinner party, and so early indeed 
that the mistress of the house was not in the 
drawing-room. In walking about he saw on 
the floor under a chair a little book, which he 
picked up, and in it read several pages in the 
handwriting of Madame Necker. It was the 
preparation for this very dinner to which he 
was invited, and contained all that Madame 
Necker was to say to the most remarkable 
persons at table. After reading it, he replaced 
the book under the chair, and presently a foot- 
man entered to say that his mistress had mis- 
laid her pocket-book. It was found and carried 
away. The dinner was delightful to M. de 
Chastellur, who saw that Madame Necker re- 
peated word for word what was written in the 
book. 

Her celebrated daughter, Madame de ‘Stael, 
tells in her Ten Years’ Exile, “I was invited 
one day to dine at General Berthier’s when 
the First Consul was to be of the party. As 
I knew he had expressed himself unfavorably 
about me, it occurred to ‘me that he might 
accost me with some of those rude expressions 
which he took pleasure in addressing to ladies, 
such as, ‘How red your elbows are!’ and ‘Pray 
tell me, do you ever change your gown?’ For 
this reason I wrote a number of tart and 
piquant replies to what I supposed he might 
say. Had he chosen to insult me it would have 
shown a want both of character and under- 
standing to have been taken by surprise; and 





as no person could be sure of being unem- 
barrassed in the presence of such a man, I 
prepared myself beforehand to brave him. For- 
tunately, the precaution was unnecessary. He 
only addressed the most common questions to 
me.” All this indicates that even the greatest 
genius of the conversational art, did something 
more than merely to rely upon her genius for 
those sallies of wit and repartee as well as of 
learned and varied discourse, that have made 
her name memorable. 

Conversation has a nobler aim than simply 
to lend luster to the passing hour. It is a 
divine power given for self-improvement and 
to aid in the great work of social instruction, ed- 
ucation, and refinement. When themes worthy 
of our God-given intellect become current in 
social intercourse, and when these are handled 
with the mastery of cultivated thought and 
elegant diction, then shall conversation find its 
true position, with painting, and poetry, and 
sculpture, and music; and be enthroned as one 
of the fine arts, its mission every-where reccg- 
nized as one that is to ennoble our race and 
bless the world. 





THE SYMPATHY OF JESUS. 





HE evidence we have to convince the world 

of the truth of Christianity has been ac- 
cumulating with the investigations and discus- 
sions of the ages, till it has become so volu- 
minous that it is hardly possible for one mind 
to master it all. We have volumes on the 
prophecies which refer to cities and nations, 
proving that they were destroyed according to 
the predictions of those men of old who spoke 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. We 
have many volumes on the Messianic prophe- 
cies, which show that Jesus, in his person, 
character, and work, is a complete fulfillment 
of the ancient promise of God concerning a 
Redeemer. And the progressive triumph of 
the Christian religion over the world, since the 
ascension of Jesus to his mediatorial throne, 
is a proof of the divinity of his doctrines, to 
which reference is continually made by preach- 
ers and theological writers. 

All these evidences are very valuable; they 
improve the minds and strengthen the faith of 
those who study them in a candid spirit. But 
those who have not time to study the extensive 
evidences of prophecies and miracles, can find 
enough evidence in the perfect adaptation of 
Jesus to the work which he came from heaven 
to accomplish, to convince them that his relig- 
ion is no “cunningly devised fable.” 
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If we admit the facts of sin, the moral ruin 
of the world, and the necessity of a Redeemer, 
we can not avoid the conclusion that Jesus 
Christ is the only being within the range of 
our knowledge capable of redeeming the world. 
If he fail in this work we are left without hope, 
because we can not imagine any qualifications 
a Redeemer of lost sinners could have which 
Jesus does not possess. Should we reject the 
moral law as a rule of human life, on account 
of some fancied imperfections in it, would we 
not be without law because of our inability to 
conceive any thing better than the Ten Com- 
mandments? Yes, and just as truly as that 
Jesus Christ kept the moral law—loving God 
and man with an infinite love—manifesting his 
love for us by dying on the cross, so truly will 
those who reject him be left without a Savior. 
We love to study the character of Jesus, for 
we are ever finding something new in it. It 
is remarkable that the person and character 
of Christ are the most prominent theological 
specialities of the present age. There will, 
perhaps, be more works on Christology pub- 
lished in our generation than have appeared 
during the eighteen centuries preceding us. 
The thought of the educated world has never 
in any age had such a Christward tendency; 
and we are constantly reminded of the pro- 
phetic declaration of the Divine Master, “If I 
be lifted up I will draw all men unto me.” 

We can not imagine any other way in which 
our lost world could have been redeemed than 
by the incarnation of Jesus, the second person 
of-the Trinity. Putting out of view the neces- 
sity of an atonement, which no other than 
Christ could have made, we can not imagine 
how sinners could have been drawn back to God, 
from the great distance to which they had wan- 
dered, except by Divine love and sympathy man- 
ifested through human nature. God can, in a 
degree, manifest his goodness and love through 
the materiality of external nature. In the sun- 
shine and showers of Spring, and in the golden 
luxuriance of Summer and Autumn, the great 
Creator and Ruler makes known his benefi- 
cence; but nature is not a personality—through 
it the sympathy, the tender compassion of God 
for lost sinners could not be revealed to us— 
and if after the fall of man God had chosen 
the innumerable stars for his eyes, and com- 
manded them to weep over our world contin- 
ual tears—had he given to all the winds the 
deepest tones of sorrow—had he arranged to 
have perpetual earthquakes represent the throb- 
bings of his infinite heart—had all the forces 
and all the voices of the material universe been 
united to manifest the sympathy of God—by 





which sinners would have been encouraged to 
return to him—all these would not have equaled 
in attracting, redeeming power one glance of 
compassion, one tear of pity, that fell from the 
tender human face of Jesus Christ! 

If the material world could not manifest the 
love and sympathy of God for lost sinners in 
such a way as to draw them back to his tender 
bosom, neither could angels, nor any order of 
intelligences distinct in their nature from man. 
We can not see that an incarnate angel could 
have any more redeeming power, either by 
virtue of his sympathy, or any kind of suffer- 
ing he might endure, than a mere sinless man 
would have. . Indeed, an angel by incarnation, 
by being brought down into human conditions, 
would lose his angelhood and become only a 
man. 

Taking, therefore, the ultra Unitarian stand- 
point, and leaving the necessity for an atone- 
ment through the shedding of blood out of the 
question, we would still feel that, as an at- 
tracting power to draw us to God, we need 
more love and sympathy than can be mani- 
fested by the material elements of nature—more 
than an incarnate angel could express—more 
than a sinless man could express; yes, we 
would still profoundly feel the truth, that we 
need the love and sympathy of God, manifested 
through. human nature. The loud cry of our 
ruined souls would still be for a GoD-MAN, 
through whom the beams of Heaven’s com- 
passion might stream upon us and draw us up 
into that orbit of purity and harmony where 
we were created to move. 

In the lowly conditions and circumstances 
of Christ’s earthly life, as being favorable to 
the cultivation of that intense sympathy which 
qualified him for his high-priesthood, we have 
a revelation of the wisdom of God. The Di- 
vine sympathy needed no cultivation; it was 
perfect from eternity; but the human nature 
which was to become its channel to the lost 
world, must be so educated that the poorest 
sinner would feel that in the penniless, home- 
less Christ he had a friend, touched with the 
feeling of all his infirmities, and knowing all 
his trials and wants. Therefore Jesus was born 
in a stable and cradled in a manger. He grew 
up in poverty, working, no doubt, daily with 
his foster-father at the carpenter’s trade till he 
was thirty years old. A complete history of 
those thirty years would probably furnish us 
many incidents through which we would see 
how naturally Jesus became “a man of sor- 
rows.” The flight of his parents into Egypt 
when he was an infant, and the story of the 
murdered babes of Bethlehem—which we may 
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suppose his mother told him as soon as he | 
could understand it—gave a hue of peculiar | 
sadness to th& morning of his earthly life. 
Living so long among the lowly of earth, with 
a perception of their condition such as no mind 
affected by sin could have, with a soul sensi- 
tive and capable of feeling in proportion to his 
spotless purity, Jesus was made perfect in sym- 
pathy for his high-priesthood through suffering. 

It is remarkable that very few, if any, of the 
great religious reformers mentioned in history 
were born and raised in what the world would 
term “the higher class of society.” 

Those who are born of wealthy and distin- 
guished parentage, who have cradles of down 
in their childhood, whose education is begun 
in very select private schools and finished in 
the most celebrated colleges, are objects of 
envy to many who are born in poverty and 
obscurity, and who educate themselves by the 





labor of their own hands, or by teaching during 


their vacations; but pity should take the place | 
of such envy; for while those fortunate young | 


men of the first families, if they enter the 
Christian ministry, may take an easy place in 
the Church and read prayers in exquisite style 
for the benefit of the rich and externally culti- 
vated, they never can have that knowledge of 
the poor, that sympathy for the lowly, possessed 
by those who have learned from experience 
what poverty, toil, and suffering are—they never 
can have the glory of true reformers; and just 
in proportion as they fail to be true reformers, 
they fail to be like Jesus Christ. 

A distinguished Christian philosopher in a 
work that will live through all the ages, has 
said that the purpose of God in placing his Son 
in the lowliest conditions of human life, was 
that the rich and proud might have a lesson of 
humility, and that the poor and oppressed 
might see the possibility and be inspired with 
the hope of elevation. 

We think another purpose was that Jesus, 
by his experimental familiarity with lowly life, 
might be educated as the sympathetic high- 
priest of the lowly, and be prepared to feel in 
his human nature the infirmities of all men. 

It is also true that Jesus was prepared for 
his sympathetic priesthood by temptations. “In 
all points he was tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin.” 


we think the Scriptures teach this as plainly as 
they teach any thing—there is a profound mys- 
tery in his temptation which we will never in 
time be able to understand. 

As the obedience of Christ’s human nature 
to the divine law was voluntary, we can not 


Admitting the divinity of the | 
Savior, that he was both God and man—and | 








take away from him the possibility of disobedi- 
ence; and yet, as the divine nature was insep- 
arably united with his humanity, we shrink from 
the assertion that it was possible for him to be 
disobedient or to sin. Hence the difficulty in 
conceiving how he could be tempted; but we 
believe many things we can not understand and 
accept as the infallible word of God the dec- 
laration that Jesus was tempted as we are. 

As we have no record of more than one 
temptation in the history of Jesus, the impres- 
sion is perhaps general that Satan never ap- 
proached him till after his baptism, when he 
went into the wilderness. But though the sa- 
cred record tells us of no temptation during 
the previous thirty years of Christ’s life, it does 
not say he was untempted before his baptism, 
and we think it unreasonable to suppose that 
he never felt the power of the great adversary 
till he met him in the wilderness. What merit 
can we ascribe to him for his thirty years of 
spotless innocence, if he was not a subject of 
temptation? Jesus was perfectly human, and 
he kept his innocence from childhood till he 
died on the cross, by constant watchfulness and 
prayer—by guarding atl his natural appetites 
and desires, keeping them in harmony with 
Heaven’s perfect moral law. 

“For verily he took not on him the nature 
of angels, but he took on him the seed of 
Abraham. Wherefore in all things it behooved 
him to be made like unto his brethren, that he 
might be a merciful and faithful high-priest in 
things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation 
for the sins of the people. For in that he him- 
self hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to 
succor them that are tempted.” Hebrews ii, 
16-18. We rejoice that so many incidents are 
recorded in the Gospels which prove that Jesus 
is touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 
In his weeping over obstinate Jerusalem, and at 
the grave of Lazarus—in his compassion for the 
widow of Najn when she was going to the sep- 
ulcher with the dead body of her only child, and 
in the tenderness with which he looked down 
upon his own mother from the cross, providing 
her a son and a home, we have revelations of 
the profound sympathy of Christ. In him we 
see united the courage and strength of the holi- 
est manhood, with the tenderness and sensi- 
bility of the purest womanhood. He was in- 
carnated to show us what God in our creation 
intended we should be, to make an atonement 
for us by the shedding of his blood, to melt 
our cold hearts with the warm beams of his 
love, to purify us by the power of his Spirit, and 
to provide for us an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that will never fade away. 
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ONLY A CURL. 





A curRL of many a silken thread, 

“Taken at seventeen,” he said, 

And then the old man bent his head 
Above the shining tress ; 

And I—I sat apart and thought 

Of hints the waves of time had brought, 

Like fragments of some wreck, o’erwrought 
With signs of deep distress. 


I thought of her, sweet Anna Clair, 
Wearing that lock of auburn hair 
Upon a queenly brow, and fair 
As human brow could be; 
I thought of hopes which woke and died, 
Of all life’s sweetness crucified, 
And her who vainly strove to hide 
A life-long agony. 
O, was it well or was it ill, 
“A promise must be sacred still,” 
They said, “and bind the truant will, 
Though breaking hearts betide.” 
And so they shunned her pleading eyes, 
Drowning with laugh and jest her sighs, 
And decked the trembling sacrifice 
To be Luke Hunter’s bride. 


But there was one of noble blood, 

A pleasing youth, and brave as good, 

Who from his casement leaning stood 
And heard the marriage bells ; 

Each ringing stroke which cleft the air 

With music soft and debonair, 

Seemed like the phantom of despair 
Mocking at funeral knells. 


Formed after nature’s rarest plan, 

He loved the maid, this gentleman, 

And won her heart—the story ran— 
But won it all too late! 

For ere they met, in girlish glee, 

Unconscious of its sanctity, 

She gave the curl as pledge to be 
Some time Luke Hunter’s mate. 


With Luke it was a selfish claim, 
Or business matter, just the same 
As any other well-played game,e 

And yet he liked the girl ; 
Her voice had such a silv’ry tone, 
Her dark, deep eyes so softly shone, 
He counted it as luck to own 

The wearer of the curl. 


And thus without a blush of shame, 
Or even the consciousness of blame, 
He took a life—and with a name 
His costliest tribute gave ; 
A worthless price, and base, and mean, 
For all the tears which fell unseen, 
And all the griefs which came between 
The bridal and the grave. 


O that a heart so true and tried, 
Of simplest claims should be denied 





While others crowned and deified 
Are pampered, every whim! 

Yet little higher than his beast, 

His cringing dog, or horse at least, 

He held the mistress of his feast 
As servitor to him. 


And musing thus, that waning day, 
I watched the old man, grave and gray, 
Until he brushed a tear away! 
O, was it for her sake? 
Hers who, in walking by his side, 
With woman’s uncomplaining pride, 
Hungering for kindness, drooped and died? 
But seeing me he spake: 


“°T was hers—my wife’s,” darting a glance 
Toward where I lingered by mischance, 
Then something choked his utterance, 
And silently we sate ; 
Until, as if wrung out by pain, 
With quivering lips he spoke again, 
“Tt’s true, I rent her heart in twain! 
Too late, my friend, too late!” 


In vain my lips essayed to speak, 

All human solace seemed so weak, 

And what was I, that I should seek 
To stay Heaven’s chastening rod? 

So rising, with some slight pretense, 

I left him mid the shadows dense, 

To struggle with this new-born sense 
Of guilt, alone with God. 


Two years therefrom the old man died 
Subdued, repentant, justified ; 
They laid him down from Anna’s side 
A little space apart ; 
But ere they closed the coffin-lid, 
Hearing the story, some one slid 
Into the darkened room, and hid 
The curl upon his heart. 


And they who knew it said, “’T is best, 
She, crowned and walking with the blest, 
In robes of purest whiteness drest, 

With clear, unbiased sense, 
For years of untold bitterness, 
Estranged from all love’s tenderness, 
Will deem contrition such as this 

The holiest recompense.” 





BLESSEDNESS OF HEAVEN. 





WHEN on the verdant mead you tread 
And soothe your heart with Nature’s charms, 
Think of the land above your head, 

Which Spring, and Spring eternal, warms ; 
Where ripen fruits on earth unknown 

And flowers without or blight or thorn, 
Though great the God whose word alone 
Could thus with flowers the earth adorn. 
Yet cull in thought those fadeless flowers, 
And seek in heart those happier bowers. 
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ARIEL SEATON’S RAINY DAY. 


RIEL SEATON stood at the window, 

winding the chain of her little pearl port- 
monnaie carelessly around her fingers as she 
watched the clouded sky growing thicker and 
darker, till, at last, the heavy drops came plash- 
ing against the glass. 





“It’s of no use, Guy; we shail have to give | 


it up for to-day,” she said with a little sigh, 
turning away. “I wanted so much to go, too.” 

“T am very sorry, little coz,” he answered, as 
regretfully as if he were, in some unaccountable 
way, the cause of her disappointment. 

She laughed at his tone. “It is a pity that 
the weather could n’t be arranged to suit me— 
quite an affliction, indeed; but as some writer 
affirms that there is an instinctive tendency to 
martyrdom in woman’s uature, I may perhaps 
find some comfort in wearing my palm grace- 
fully. Don’t I begin to look beautifully re- 
signed, cousin Guy?” turning her face archly 
toward him. 

A lovely face it was, with its softly flushed 
cheeks, its bright, dark eyes, and golden-brown 
hair. He thought so—this young gentleman, 
whose relationship was so distant that the 
“cousin” was more a matter of courtesy than 
of fact—and answered smiling, “You look 
‘beautiful,’ certainly. I’m not so sure about 
the resignation.” 

A carriage drove up swiftly, and stopped. 





There was a sound of quick steps, and a great | 


stamping and shaking of garments in the hall. 
Then the door was thrown open, and there en- 
tered an animated bundle of water-proof cloak, 


brown balmoral, and dripping, flapping hood, | 


under which last was dimly visible a pair of 
spectacles, and considerable cap border. 

“Dear sakes, but I am a lookin’ creetur !” 
said a voice in no wise diluted. “It does ’pear 
to me that this is a leetle mite the wettest rain 
I ever did see.” 

“Why, aunt Kezzy!” said Ariel, starting for- 


ward in surprise, “where in the world did you | 


come from ?” 

“?T aint a bit o’ wonder you ask,” answered 
the old lady, vigorously removing her hood, and 
shaking it over the fender, “though, for that 
matter, I started right from home—most folks 
do, I s’pose, when they go any where, ’cept its 
some circus preacher that just keeps a travelin’ 
round, an’ don’t have no startin’ place. Lau 
suz! sich a rain! an’ I wa’n’t a comin’ here 
nuther. Airly, child, what shall I do with the 
bunnit? and my Sunday cap, too! a bran new 
one that I hain’t had more ’n two years. Sam- 
’el’s son’s wife’s sister made me a present on’t, 
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| and she said it was real valiant-ann, or some- 
| thin’ of that sort; but I’m afeared it’s clean 
| spiled now,” turning it ruefully around on her 
| hand. 

“O, I guess not, aunty!” said Ariel, laughing. 
“Suppose you come up to my room, and remove 
your wet clothing; its warm and comfortable 
there.” 

“Any where at all, child,” said aunt Kezzy, 
| following her resignedly. “Well, well! it’s true 
| enough we poor mortals can ’t see what ’s agoin’ 
| to happen one inch afore our own noses. Here 
| I started to go to brother George’s, ’cause I ’d 
| heerd through Sam’el’s folks that he was down 
| with the bilious fever, an’ Joe was a drivin’. 
| I do s’pose we ’d ’a got there, too, but so many 

folks wanted to send for somethin’, they allers 
do in our place, when any body’s a goin’ to 
Clintonville—an’ so we had to stop to all the 
houses. There’s Miss Jones, she sent for a 
handkercher with varses printed on to it, an’ a 
red border, for her Billy. Miss Gregg, she 
| wanted a picter of George Washington to hang 
over the chimbley, an’ a new parler looking- 
glass, ’cause she’s raised a lot of sparrow-grass 
an’ hain’t got no place to put it, I s’pose. 
| Then Deacon Snyder’s Mandy wanted me to 
get her six yards of white ribbin an’ some 
| lace—guess Mandy’s goin’ to git married—weak- 
lookin’ young man he is, too, with pale, red 
| eyes, "pears as if he had a chronicle cold in 
| his head. An’ Miss Giles wanted somethin’, 
an’ Miss Green, an’ they all had to ask about 
| George, an’ tell what was good for’t an’ send 
some along, till I had sich a budget! Why, 
| if it had rained hot water ’stead of cold there 
might n’t ha’ been any thing left of me but 
| some yarb tea. So, as I was sayin’, ’t was late 
| when we got fairly on the road, and jest as 
we was nigh about half a mile from here, down 
comes the rain, so I jest says to Joe, ‘Drive 
right on to ’Lizabeth’s, says I, an’ 1’ll stop 
| there’—so here I am.” 

“That was right,” Ariel said, “only I am 
sorry father and mother are away.” 

“Dotell? Well, I hope they won’t get ketched 
in the rain. Joe, he would go right back home; 
he said he was as wet as he could get, any how, 
so ’t would never make a mite of difference. 
I’m ready to go down now, Airly, an’ if you ’ve 
got any sewin’, do for pity’s sake give it to me. 
I can’t bear to be an indolence.” 

“O, aunt Kezzy!” said Ariel regretfully, “if it 
had only been to-morrow, I should have been 
so glad of your help, for you sew beautifully. 
I saw the loveliest Spring silk at ‘Glenn & 
Lester’s’ the other day; I had decided to take 
a dress from it, and was going for it to-day— 
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Guy and I”—blushing a little, “but the rain 
has spoiled all our plans.” 

“Well, well,” said the old lady thoughtfully, 
“T do s’pose when our plans is spilt, it’s ’cause 
there ’s some better ones a goin’ to be carried 
out.” 


the nicest little glee for to-day, and you see I 


| can’t play it at all.” 


“Look here, Ariel!” called Guy from his seat | 


on the sofa, as they returned to the pretty par- 
lor; “here*’s a choice morsel for you—just 
listen,” and holding up his open book he began 
to read. 

“¢}-very day that is born into the world comes 
like a burst of music, and sings itself all the 
way through.’ What do you think of that! to- 
day, for instance ?” ; 

“Humph! cries itself all the way through, 
more likely,” said Master Jemmy Seaton, look- 
ing up from his occupation of crowding his 
books into his sachel, “swashing big tears 
they are, too, and I Il have a good time getting 
to school through ’em. Good-by, sis.” 

Ariel laughed. 

“It may be true,” she said, “but certainly 
there are some days that seem any thing but 
musical, so far as they come into our lines, I 
mean—the tunes are, to say the least of it, 
curious.” 

“ And the most astonishing accompaniments,” 
laughed Guy. ‘O, Ariel, some of the musical 
performances I have witnessed in my boarding- 
Muddy coffee for breakfast; laun- 
dress didn’t bring my clothes home; debtors 
forgot to pay, and creditors remembered to 
dun; man you walk the length of three muddy 


house life! 


streets to see, is out of town, and the friend 
you have been wanting for two weeks to see, 
calls while you are gone. Then add a few 


“Aunt Kezzy didn’t say you could choose 
your own sheet music, lady Ariel,” said Guy 
laughing, and rising to answer a summons pre- 
sented at the door a moment before. 

“Please, Mar’se Guy, come look "bout dis 
yer hoss, he’s done got some ting de matter 
wid hisself.” 

Ariel sat silent for a few moments, her head 
upon her hand. If she accepted this new the- 
ory, then out of this rainy day’s disappoint- 
ment—out of this mantle of petty housekeeping 
cares, fallen upon her for to-day; out of cook’s 
scolding because it was too stormy to go out 
for marketing, and Bridget’s lamentations be- 
cause the washing could n’t be done; little 
Bertie’s wail for “mamma,” and Jemmy’s bois- 
terousness, she was to make a day of harmony. 
Verily, the materials were unpromising, and 


with trembling fingers she struck the key note— 
a prayer. 


_and inserting her red face. 


“Will ye be plazin’ to come out a minit, Miss 
Ariel,” said Bridget, opening the parlor door 
1 “Shure, didn’t I 
go an’ put the clothes to soak the mornin’, not 


| takin’ the day for the nasty, wet crather as it is; 


toothache variations, and you have melody with | 


a vengeance!” 


“Well,” said aunt Kezzy, shoving up her | 


spectacles, “I don’t know no great about music, 
to be sure. All these arrears, and do-its, and 
chrisindy-ann-ders that Airley here talks so 
much about, is all pretty nigh about Greek to 
me. But I do know what’s a pretty tune when 
I hear iteon the pianner, an’ what’s only a 
jinglin’ noise, yet I s’pose there ’s pretty much 
the same sounds in ’em both, only they ain’t 
substituted right. I take it that’s about the 
way ‘tis with our lives, too; the things that’s 
to fill *em is all sent us, an’ arter that we’re 
left to do as we like about makin’ em into a 


pretty tune, or having ’em all in a jar an’ clatter.” | 


“*And thou shalt make of them a dance, a 
dirge, or a grand life march, as thou wilt, 
quoted Ariel, a thoughtful shadow stealing over 
her bright face. “Perhaps you are right, aunty; 
but then,” smiling again, “here I had arranged 


2 | 


| 


and what'll I be doin’ wid ’em now?” she asked, 
with sorely clouded face. 

“T do not see that you can do any thing at 
all,” answered the young lady, resisting a strong 
inclination to laugh, and hastily casting about 
for some sunbeam to fling upon this stormy 
temper. “Why, Biddy, I don’t think you need 
to be so troubled about it. You were wishing 
the .other day that you had time to fix your 
little Maggie’s bonnet; now, to-day is just the 
time for that, you can do it as well as not. 
Come to me when you are ready, and I ’ll give 
you a pretty ribbon to trim it with.” 

“Och, thin, an’ I niver thought of that at 
all at all!” and the woman went off with bright- 
ened face, and Ariel presently heard her voice 
in a blithe song in the kitchen. As the hours 
passed, cook’s lowering brow began to catch 
some light from the reflection of her compan- 
ion’s face, and she finally forgot her pride of 
martyrdom so far as to grow sociable, and at 
last went upstairs with a petition. 

“Miss Ariel, if you’d be so good as to write 
a bit of a lether to a famale frind of mine, Miss, 
not botherin’ to put his name inside of it at all, 
though him an’ me has been acquainted-this 
long time, an’ she’s just the same intirely, as 
if he was my own sister—if ye’d be so kind, 
Miss Ariel.” So the indoor atmosphere was 
cleared. 

“Tell you what, sis,” said Master Jemmy, 
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making his entree with a flourish of books, 
and a slamming of doors, “school is n’t a nice 
place such a dolefully wet day as this!' Every 
body looked blue as so many jail-birds! Ain’t 
going to have any second session though, that’s 
one comfort. Any thing to eat? 
as a bear, and I can’t wait for dinner.” 

“Now, Jemmy,” said aunt Kezzy, looking up 


I’m hungry | 


from her stocking darning, “jest you go to my | 


travelin’ baskit, what’s in the hall; there’s | 


some fustrate gingerbread in there, nice an’ 
fresh, an’ I made it myself off a precipice I 
got from Miss Jones.” 

“Did n’t it fall?” asked Jemmy mischiev- 
ously, following her directions. : 

“Fall? no! why, it’s as light as it can be.” 


“So it is,” said Jemmy, returning. ‘“ Your 
» > 


gingerbread is always good. O, that makes me | 


think of something! 
of shoes to spare, do you know?” 
“T don’t know, I’m sure. 


Sis, have I got any pair | 


Ariel grew restless; she could not settle down 
quietly to her work again. The pretty room, 
her easy chair, and the bright fire, seemed in 
such strong contrast to the picture that rose in 
her mind of the dark, dreary little house, children 
hungry and cold, and the weary, hard-working, 
discouraged mother. In vain she said to her- 
self, “I will certainly go to-morrow, and find 
out something about them.” She could not 
banish the thought that they might be suffering, 
and it made the morrow seem far off. She laid 
aside her work at last, and went to look for 
Jemmy. He was in the dining-room, standing 
by the window, drumming drearily upon the 
glass. 

She laid her hand lightly upon his shoulder. 
“Would you very much dislike going out again 
such a stormy day, Jemmy ?” 

“Not so much as I dislike staying in, be- 


| sides it’s not raining so hard as it was a little 


I can’t see any | 


connection between aunt Kezzy’s gingerbread | 
Ariel ?” 


and old shoes,” answered Ariel, wonderingly. 
“Well, the way of it is, there’s a fellow 
comes to our school—a little fellow, you know, 
not so big as I am. I’ve thought this good 
while that he must be very poor, for his clothes 


was n’t over good, but this last week he has | 


been barefoot. Tell you what, sis, it makes a 
fellow feel kind of queer to see him that way 
such a wet, cold day as this. Why, to-day in 
class he missed a question that I knew the 
answer to as well as any thing; and I was 
just going to say it, when I happened to catch 
sight of his bare feet, and somehow I could n’t 


get the words out; so he kept his place. An- | 


other thing, when we have double session, and 
the rest of the boys carry lunch, he never has 
any. Yesterday one of the fellows gave him 
an apple, and he went at it savage, I tell you! 
He is too proud to say he is hungry, though.” 

“Where does he live?” Ariel asked. 

“In that queer little house out beyond Grey- 
ly’s. His mother washes, I guess. Don’t know 
whether he has any father—s’pose not, though,” 
said Jemmy, meditatingly; “poor boys don’t 
hardly ever have any thing but a mother, and 
she’s a widow.” 

“T wonder,” said Ariel, thoughtfully, “if she 
isn’t the poor woman that washed for us one 
day last Summer, when Bridget was sick? 
Well, Jemmy, we will look after the shoes, and 
go and see these people some day soon—to- 
morrow, perhaps ;” and she took up her work 
again, the “valiant-ann” cap whose faded beau- 
ties she was trying to restore for aunt Kezzy. 

Jemmy said no more, and left the room pres- 
ently, though a little slowly and reluctantly. 


while ago. Why?” then looking up brightly 
into her face, “Did you mean to go to Joe’s, 


“Is that his name—Joe? Yes, I thought 
may be we had better go to-day; the walk 
won’t hurt me any, and perhaps they are really 
suffering. 1 ‘Il be ready in a few minutes, 
Jemmy.” 

The discomforts of the walk, to healthful 
spirits like theirs, was scarcely more than a 
grand frolic; but when they reached the steps 
She had 
not thought before of how she should introduce 
herself, or what errand she should plead. She 
feared that her coming might wound or offend ; 
this delicate, sensitive, little Ariel. Suddenly a 
low moan sounded from within, and Jemmy 
pushed open the door, without waiting for 
A dreary, 


of the old house the girl hesitated. 


knock or question, and entered. 
fireless, little room it was, scantily furnished, 
and three frightened little children huddled in 
one corner; but Ariel had only time for one 
swift glance, for lying on the floor was a wo- 


man, her lips colorless, her face white with 


pain. She raised her eyes imploringly to the * 
visitors with a faint exclamation. 

*O, I’m so glad some one has come at 
last!” 

“What is it? 
kneeling down beside her. 


“Not sick—hurt. 


are you sick?” Ariel asked, 


I slipped on the wet steps 
a few minutes ago. 1 crawled into the house, 
but I’m afraid my leg is broken—1l can’t 
move it.” 

Ariel glanced at a bed that stood in the 
corner, then at Jemmy. Could they lift her? 
she wondered. Just then the door was again 
pushed open, and the barefooted Joe, of whom 
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they had come in search, entered; but he | 
caught sight of his mother, and scarcely no- | 
ticed them. | 
“O, mother! what is the matter?” he cried, 
springing forward, “are you sick?” 
“She has fallen and hurt her limb,” Ariel 
“Can we move her to the bed, do 


explained. 
you think?” 

The united strength of the three accom- 
plished it, though not without great pain to the 
sufferer. ‘Now go for the doctor,” Ariel said, 
turning to Joe. 

The boy hesitated. “I don’t know,” he be- 
gan, then looked at his mother. Her white 
face unsealed his proud lips. “It’s no use,” 
He said, sadly, “he won’t come. He owns this 
house, you know, and we owe him a good deal 
of rent; he was so angry about it the other 
day that he said he would n’t wait much longer. 
I know he won’t come.” 

The little village boasted but one doctor—a 
skillful physician, but a selfish, avaricious man. 
Ariel knew him well enough to feel that the 
boy was probably right. She took out her 
porte-monnaie and slipped a bill into his hand. 
“He will come for that,” she said, and Joe was 
off in an instant. 

“ Now, Jemmy, you go for aunt Kezzy.” 

Aunt Kezzy was swift to obey the summons, 
and in a short time her step was at the door. | 

“Dear me,” said the old lady, almost out of | 
breath with her quick walk, “such a collision 
to happen the poor woman when she was all 
alone—fallin’ down sich rickety steps as them 
is! Why, it’s a wonder every bone in her 
body was n’t desolated ;” and, throwing off her 
shawl, she manifested her sympathy by going 
directly to work for the comfort of the sufferer. 

The money proved an eloquent appeal to the 
doctor, and he also came without delay. Then 
Ariel, leaving her patient to his more experi- 
enced hands, and aunt Kezzy’s, turned her at- 
tention to other matters. With Jemmy’s as- 
sistance, she succeeded in obtaining some fuel 
and making a bright fire in the old grate. 
Then the@two held a secret consultation, cast- 
ing furtive glances at Joe, who was too busy to 
notice them; and the result was that the little 
pearl porte-monnaie was slipped into Jemmy’s 
hand, and he went away, to return presently | 
with a large basket, well filled. With the help 
of the eldest girl, a little creature of some 
eight years, the few dishes the house afforded 
were placed on a small table, and the contents 
of the basket set before the hungry children. 

The doctor completed his work and departed, | 
and then the mother, leaning back upon her | 
pillow, faint and exhausted, had time to glance | 











about her room, and her eyes grew suddenly 
tearful. The bright fire, the well-spread table, 
and the children around it, and Joe sitting on 
the floor drawing on a pair of new shoes, 
seemed all like some pleasant dream. 

In a few brief words she told these new 
friends the story that is so very common—that 
only strikes us as at all uncommon when we 
meet it face to face; of widowhood and pov- 
erty, no means of support but hard labor, and 
not enough of that to do; dependent children 
and accumulating rent; pain, hunger, cold, and 
pride, withal. 

Ariel’s little hands had done more real work 
in those last two hours than in her whole life 
before, and she was well pleased with the result. 
The invalid had been served with a dainty 
supper of aunt Kezzy’s preparing, warm stock- 
ings drawn upon the children’s feet; the little 
room placed in comfortable order, and a kind- 
hearted neighbor had offered to “come and stay 
a bit.” Yet still Ariel lingered for one last 
pleased look about the room before she followed 
aunt Kezzy. Not the faintest shadow crossed 
her face as she remembered that it was the 
price of her “lovely Spring silk” that had so 
brightened it; that yards of that shining fabric 
were about the feet of Joe and his little sisters ; 
yards more of it roaring up the old chimney. 

The sun broke through the clouds, and was 
throwing a flood of light upon their home as 
they reached it. Aunt Kezzy looked up at the 
clearing sky, and murmured, meditatively, 

“Well, well, rainy days an’ spiled journeys 
ain’t no accidents, arter all. Airley, child, I 
don’t know what would have become of that 
poor creetur if you had n’t ’a’ gone there.” 

A little later Ariel sat alone, gazing into the 
fire with brightly thoughtful face, and Guy’s 
entrance broke upon her dreams. 

“ Ah, little coz,” he said, seating himself be- 
side her, “are you meditating here all alone? 
What sort of a tune has the day been singing 
you ?” 

“O, I had forgotten all about that,” she an- 
swered, laughing. 

“Had you? I have been thinking of it all 
the day, and, Ariel, I am so tired of these 
lonely solos. Could we not make of the ‘days 
of the years of our lives’ a duett that would be 
sweetest harmony?” und Guy’s voice —the 
brave, clear voice that she had never heard 
falter before—trembled a little then. 

Ariel nestled her hand in his, but answered 
not a word. But when she raised her eyes 


| again, and glanced through the window, the sun 


had vanished behind the western hills—her day 
had “sung itself through.” 
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NELLIE. 


ELLIE lies dead in the house! the shut- 

ters are closed; the curtains are closely 
drawn; crape hangs from the door-knob; foot- 
steps are muffled; voices are hushed; a great 
shadow hovers in every room—broods in every 
heart. 

Dear Nellie! the womanliest woman—the 
wifeliest wife—the truest of friends. The glory 
of her life was in her heart. One year a wife— 
the mother of an hour, and now one of the 
white-robed of the Lord— 

** Beyond the coming and the going, 
Beyond the ebbing and the flowing, 
Beyond the ever and the never.”’ 

I lift the white canopy; the face is beautiful 
in death; I stoop and kiss the white forehead— 
but the icy touch chills me. Death has snatched 
the love-light from the eye, the carnation from 
the cheek, the ruby tint from the lip, and left 
the face very white and still, the lips forever 
mute. I turn to a life-size portrait over the 
mantle. , , 

Here is Nellie with all her warm, rich nature 
in her face; brownest of hair rippling over a 
low, broad forehead; brownest of eyes with 
brown, curling lashes, in which all the intense 
lovingness of her heart lies mirrored; red lips 
forever curving in smiles that seem just ready 


to speak and welcome me in the old, loving way ; | 
O, Nel- | 


a bright, warm, womanly, winning face! 
lie, Nellie! we shall miss you; through all the 
years that come and go we shall: miss you; in 
all the changes that the years must bring to us 
we shall miss you; but ah, Ze most of all. 

Your faithful, wifely devotion, the constant 
ministrations of your loving hands and willing 
feet made his home a hallowed place—his life 
an ecstasy of bliss; your love glorified his pres- 
ent—brightened all his future; and now lonely 
and desolate and comfortless, he sits by his 
desolate hearth. It is terrible to see a strong 
man, in the prime of manhood, standing at the 
very threshold of a brilliant career with undis- 
puted talent on the one hand, sure, speedy suc- 
cess on the other; a man to whom life is dear 
only as it blesses those who are dearer to him 
than life, to whom life is precious only as its 
beauty and glory crown them—terrible to see 
such a man with all the purposes of his life sud- 
denly struck from him—with all his nature rent 
and torn by such agony as comes to a human 
soul but once in a lifetime, be that lifetime long 
or short; terrible to see the current of his life 











passage; terrible to see all the chords of his 
being swept so rudely that ever after they will 
only attune themselves in the minor key. 
Nellie! Nellie! in that far-off land where you 
walk in white does it sadden you to see this? 
Does your heart, faithful still to its earth-love, 
yearn to comfort him? to hush the little, wailing 
voice that vaguely misses the mother’s bosom? 
The child will wax and grow; soon tongue, and 
hands, and feet will learn the lessons of life; 
the baby’s crowings will develop into childish, 
lisping prattle; the little hands will be swift to 
do mischief; the wavering little feet will grow 
steady and assured, then perchance be quick to 
enter forbidden paths. There will be no moth- 
er’s exhaustless tenderness to sympathize with 
his little griefs and joys; no mother’s loving 
hands to check and guide his wayward steps. 
Doubly orphaned because no memory of a dead 
mother’s love goes with him with its hallowed 
influence to shape his future. The sorrowful 
earth-valleys will @pen their bright but false 
vistas; paths bordered with roses will beckon 
him on; but the paths are paved with sharp 
stones; the roses are full of thorns; the eager, 
little hands will be rudely torn; the darling lit- 
tle feet bruised and cut! Other children will 
pass by tenderly lifted over the sharp stones; 
the roses will be plucked for them by careful 
hands and the stems freed from thorns; he will 
perceive this, yet dimly understand. Here he 
will learn his first lesson of sorrow. With his 
little heart full of unutterable longing—his great 


| brown, questioning eyes full of tears—his little 





wrenched from its channel, as by some volcanic | 


shock the bed of a river is upheaved and its 


waters forced to hew out for themselves a new | 


mouth tremulous with expectancy, he will send 
a keen, sharp knife to the father heart—“ Papa, 
papa, where’s my mamma?” Will the portrait 
over the mantle satisfy? Will a toy placed in 
the hand of a starving child, bring a smile to 
the famished lips? He will turn away hungry 
and disappointed; you can ’t throw shams in 
the face of a child with impunity; either he will 
trust every thing or trust nothing. The portrait 
over the mantle will not satisfy. There must be 
the dear, familiar face ever beside ener 
door—the daily nestling to the mot®®heart— 
the every-day caress—the silent, down-dropping 
touch of loving hands—the sweet, tender, loving 
voice, patient and forgiving always—the visible, 
tangible presence of its mother— 


“ Stringing pretty words that make no sense, 
Kissing full sense into simple words.” 


Poor little unmothered-babe! The want of 
all this will come to you. Time will not fail to 
set in your young mouth this heart-cry of Au- 
rora Leigh: 

“If her kiss 
Had left a longer weight upon my lips 
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It might have steadied the uneasy breath, 
And reconciled and fraternized my soul 
With the new order. 
I feel a mother-want about the world, 
And still go seeking, like a bleating lamb 
Left out at night in shutting up the fold— 
As restless as a nest-deserted bird 


As it is, indeed, 


| of the dawning, the agony of Gethsemane be- 
| fore it can feel the after-quiet which shall be 
| eternal. 

The sad, slow steps go out of the parlors— 
| out of the front door, and down the street; the 





Grown still through something being away, though what | sorrowful, defiant heart flees the thick-strewn 


It knows not.” 

Nellie! Nellie! does the knowledge of al 
this trouble you? Does a thought of the tiny 
life cast adrift on a stormy ocean, which a little 
wrong turning of the rudder may send either to 
heaven or hell, stir the motherhood in you? O, 
questioning heart! shall the clay say unto the 
potter, why hast thou made me thus? A voice 
from the heavens crieth, “ Be still and know that 
I am God.” 

The snow is very deep, and white, and cool: 
Nellie lies a fathom beneath; there is no snow 
upon the grave; the earth is fresh heaped. The 


house has a vacant emptiness about it; every- | 


where it breathes of terrible loss. In her room 
all that could remind or gjve pain has been 


carefully folded and packed away; one little | 


slipper, bearing the print of the dear foot, some- 
how, has been overlooked; the husband picks 
it up tenderly as if the touch might tarnish it, 
passionately and reverently kisses it, then locks 
it away from human sight as a dear forget-me- 
not of a lost hope. He turns into the library 


and takes up a book—the very book she was 


reading last with the leaf turned down at the 
corner where she left off; she always had a 
fashion of turning down the leaves of her book, 
like a school-girl, and marking passages that 
she loved the most. He strides from the room 
across the hall, as if impelled by some uncon- 
trollable impulse, enters the parlor, flings open 
the shutters, and stands a repressed volcano 
before the portrait over the mantle. 

O, the agony of a strong, impetuous nature! 
the grief of an ordinary man is as incomparable 
to it as a genuine diamond is incomparable with 
paste. A nature 

“ Large-rounded as the globe ” 
must n arily bear the measurement of a 
marvin ey and that man, who comes 
forth from the sevenfold heat of the furnace 
with his humanity and his faith in God untar- 
nished, is most godlike and stands nearest 
heaven with hope arching his future in both 
worlds ; for they who are longest in the cruci- 
ble, braving its white heat, show the purest 
lives ; they, who suffer most here, are capacitated 
to enjoy most there. But the desolate heart 
standing silent in the grandeur of its mighty 
grief, has yet to learn its lesson of submission ; 
there must come to it the blackness of a star- 
less, moonless night before it can see the glory 


memories of the lonely house; they are too 
newly gathered to give joy; their fragrance is 
full of subtile pain. He closets himself with 
the musty books of his down-town office. Does 
he find nepenthe? 

An invisible hand with invisible agencies pic- 
tures the dead face on every page; there is a 
quick whirring of wings—Nellie stands by his 
side—her arms are about his neck in the old 
loving manner, her breath floats on his cheek, 
her lips touch his, her voice falls on his ears 
sweet and clear as silver bells. O, the ecstasy! 
After all it was but a frightful dream; he opens 
his arms and clasps blank vacuity. God! it is 
pitiful, he bows his head with the look of a man 
who has lost hopes of either world. Yet, O, 
despairing heart! be strong, be brave, be pa- 
tient. Time will soften every grief; the years 
will come and go, and the face that haunts you 
now will be faint and dim as a long-remembered 
dream; you will cherish it fondly still, but it 
will no longer give you pain; the bitter memo- 
ries that sting you so, will become hallowed into 
a sacred joy; you will even dare to play with 
them, to toss them about, to handle them freely; 
now you can not do it; they prick you too 
sorely. And then—and then, perchance, 





“ From some long trail of chanting priests and girls 
A face ’ll flash like a cymbal on your face, 
And shake with silent clangor brain and heart, 


Transfiguring you to music. Thus, even, thus 


Again you ’ll take your sacramental gift 
With eucharistic meanings.” 

Once again love, which you thought dead and 
buried for all time, will, suddenly, flame your 
pulses to a fever’s heat; the subtile, rhythmic 
grace of this new face will give you neither rest 
nor peace till it sits beside your board and 
blooms within your home. Nellie will not 
grieve at this; she ’ll hold her cloistered place 
forever in your heart, to which you ‘Il journey 
oftentimes, and kneel as reverently as devoted 
to some sweet, pallid saint niched high above 
him, and like the bronze figure of that old Ro- 
man Pontiff, standing in the public square of 
Perugia, she will stretch out her approving 
hands in silent benedictions. 

It will be better so. There would be such 
narrowing down of life, and heart, and brain to 
finite limits, which should ever grow outward 
and still outward to God’s infinite. Because of 
this God’s license will lie about the act and hal- 
low it with love’s deep, rich fruition. 
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TWO FAULTS IN AMERICAN CHAR- | 
ACTER. 


WE. are an irreverent people, comparatively 
'¥-speaking. It is not to our praise that 
our sense of wonder and our senses of awe 
are not stronger. Our danger lies in the direc- 
tion of a utilitarianism, that virtually recog- 
nizes nothing higher than human force; noth- 
ing superior than human wit. This is natural; 
excusable, perhaps, but not commendable. We 
have every temptation to deal and come into | 
the closest relations with material things; and 
how we yield to this temptation is very visible 
in our devotion—almost exclusive devotion— 
to business. Not merely in giving to it our 
time, but our whole thought. As a conse- 
quence of this our minds get shut up, in the 
present, are mainly concerned with what men 
seemingly create, and with what men appar- 
ently achieve of their own will and tact. We 
worship steam engines and grain elevators. 
Our faith is in railroads, factories, farms, and | 
mines. Of these and what can be made of | 
them in the way of pecuniary profit or pecun- 
iary speculation is all our talk, except that 
which is given to the pleasure of the senses. 
It takes some great crisis like the late civil 
war to disenchant us from this intense earthly- | 
mindedness, and bring out the heroic element, | 
quicken the deeper and noble sentiments. 

This imprisoned condition, this limited range 
of the faculties, is not all wrong, but there is 
a grievous wrong in it. From it comes in- 
sensibility to the all-surrounding mystery; a 
sad forgetfulness of the solemn and inspiring 
realities of being; reckless overlooking of the 
supreme laws to which we are subject. Hence 
the want of veneration that meets us every- 
where, and the poor deification of humanity, 
which is a form of practical atheism. One | 
evidence of this, and the only one we need 
cite for an exemplification of the general fact, | 
is the extent to which profanity abounds. The 
ungentlemanly and vulgar habit of dealing in 
imprecations and blasphemous phrases is in 
most cases, we say, only thoughtlessness ; that 
nothing serious or intentionally bad is meant 
by it. This undoubtedly is so; but the very | 
carelessness signifies a great deal, inasmuch 
as it signifies that there is no present recog- | 
nition of the mystery and the mighty power | 
about and over us, to which we are so indebted 
for all we wear and all we have. 

Of a late truly noble man, who associated 
his name with the white hills of New Hamp- 
shire as long as they shall endure by his almost 
adoring admiration and love, even as he asso- 











ciated with it all that is heroic in patriotism, 


| a . . . 
liberal in thought, and tender in humanity, 


there is told this anecdote. Gordon, the old 
guide and his friend, used to say that he never 
could “swear the leastest” on the mountains 
when he was with King, for he would say 
when he did it, “Don’t do it, Gordon; we 
are half a world nearer God than when we 
are below there; he will mind it more here.” 
How much there was in that protest, and how 
would the feeling that prompted it be the uni- 
versal feeling, were men alone on the lofty 
hights, where the works of man do not shut 
out the works of God, and where the weakness 
of man would be pressed upon them by the 
overarching and surrounding sublimity? The 
reverent emotion and the consciousness of de- 
pendence and frailty would be. awakened, un- 
less the soul had become utterly coarse and 
brutal. 

But are we not always as much encompassed 
by the Divine strength, and as much under 
obligation to the Divine bounty as if we were 
thus on the towering summits alone and away 
from the truth of the multitude? How far can 
we go with our thinking into the cause of 
things and origin of things before finding the 
line where human agency ends? As we lift 
ourselves to remembrance and mindfulness of 
the free gifts and stupendous manifestations 
of the intelligence that is superhuman, so shall 
we be careful not merely to abstain from pro- 
fane speech, but also from acting as if we were 
wholly the builders of our fortunes, the archi- 
tects of our success. 

Another peril which threatens our social sys- 
tem is an aristocracy of wealth. The respect 
paid to money, the indulgence granted to money, 
the exclusiveness claimed by money, no matter 
how it is obtained or how used, no matter 
whether it be or be not accompanied by intelli- 


| gence or character, is an increasing evil of the 


times. The impression is getting to be com- 
mon that riches will purchase deference, service 
and exemption from censure, no matter how 
their possessors conduct themselv@. Hence 
the lust of gain, taking every form of gambling, 
and rash speculation; and hence the assump- 
tion of superiority by many, their pretensions 
as leaders in society, based on no personal 
merit, but only on the fact that they are owners 
of large funds, or in the enjoyment of large 
incomes. The domination of ignorant opulence, 
the demoralizing influence of uninstructed and 
vicious wealth, are imminently dangerous, in a 
free country especially. 

No where, therefore, more than in a democ- 
racy, does the fact need to be dwelt upon that 
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the riches which tempt the people to put on 
airs, spurn restraints, and yield themselves up 
to selfish caprices and impulses, are not neces- 
sarily proofs of true manhood. Money is easily 
won and lost in this land of large resources ; 
and che winning and losing of it often owing 
to circumstances, serving respect. Moreover, 
if he who calls millions his own, will only 


carefully examine, and see how much he owes | 
dom—or common-sense, if you choose. The 


to agencies and opportunities he neither created 


nor controlled, and how much Heaven must do 


for him before he can manage a single dollar 
of his. treasures, he will learn that most of his 
demands for the deference of his fellow-men 
are false pretenses ; that he claims for himself 
the regard due to the Providence which has 
favored him—meaning to make of him a stew- 
ard of its bounty, as well as confer upon him 
the means of liberal living. In a word, wealth 
should among us have personal worth to back 
it, and be attended by personal modesty, before 
it deserves any distinguishing consideration. 


> 


OUR HOMES. 


ET God be thanked for the many pleas- 
ant, happy, religious Aomes of our country. 
Thousands are being taught in such homes the 
great lessons of life; thousands are being built 
up into Bible scholars, and Bible Christians. 
Besides this, thousands are being instructed in 
the indispensable lessons of practical worldly 
wisdom. 
pious men; many of our mothers are devoted, 
sensible women; and, as a result, many of our 
children receive safe and prudent instruction 
at their own firesides. 
And yet we turn from this pleasant view of 
the subject to consider the great lack of wisdom 


which parents too often manifest in the training | 


of their children. It is true that very many 
parents who are Christians, and desire to train 
up their children in the way they should go, 
yet signally fail to prepare them rightly for use- 
fulness in “life. This is, with few exceptions, 
doubtless the fault of the head, and not of the 
heart. We are all familiar with the semi-slander 


necessary is religious knowledge. Behind this 
religious knowledge there should most certainly 
be a practical wisdom which can teach how best 
to use all our knowledge, both secular and relig- 
ious, and which is the key to success, and even 
usefulness in life. 

Setting aside religious instruction, then, for 
the time being, let us consider the training of 
children from the stand-point of practical wis- 


lack of this will be manifest in families whether 
religious or otherwise. 

The great evil of such careless instruction 
is, that the children are taught many things 
which they have to unlearn in after life. To 
speak plainly, the parents were not wise, were 
not prudent, were not discreet, had not correct 
views of life, and the children, in attempting to 
apply their home theories to the practical ques- 
tions of life, find themselves balked at every 


‘step. It is often unfortunate that children are 


taught so much at home. If they knew less 
of home philosophy there would be more room 
for something better. They often have to 
set it entirely aside if they would meet with 
success in the paths of progress and useful- 
ness. Many men of good talents and good 
hearts are doing nothing in the world, because 
they are trying to act upon principles taught 
them in childhood by those whom they con- 
sidered perfect. It is not pleasant to grow 
into a realization of the fact that our beloved 


| . 
parents taught us many things we ought never 


Many of our fathers are wise and | 


to have believed—and yet it is often the case. 
Home beliefs often act as a permanent emetic 
to the mind, ever active, and ready to contract 
it to the disgorgement of all outside opinions. 
Generous minds in after years may overcome 
this chronic nausea, but the rule runs the other 





| way. Generally home opinions give a perma- 


nent bias to the mind of the child, and continue 
to warp and hinder it all through life. 

Many persons are accustomed to express 
great satisfaction at the fact that children re- 
tain so vividly their early impressions. This 


| should be a cause of rejoicing only when we 


that the children of ministers are worse than 


other children. This is, as a general assertion, 
without doubt, incorrect; and yet many min- 
isters, busy with other matters, and many zeal- 
ous Christians, give too little attention to, and 
often affect to despise that peculiar prudence 
which is so necessary in the instruction of chil- 
dren. Many are acting on the theory that the 
training referred to by the wise man is entirely 


religious training, and that all the knowledge 


are sure we are teaching them the right thing. 
Wise men often lament that children persist in 
remembering, and acting upon the earliest les- 


sons taught them. They lament when they see 


'how much unwise teaching there is in the 


world, even by those who are trying to do 
right. The best of men are sometimes almost 
led to wish that the young would not so implic- 
itly follow their example. We all find it much 
easier to preach to others than to practice our- 
How many of us are not at times 
How many of 


selves. 
afraid of our own example? 
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us would wish to make others just like our- | 


selves? We often, and perhaps always, try to 
make them better than ourselves, but this is 
It is hard to lift others 
higher than we climb ourselves. It presup- 
poses and necessitates hypocrisy. To accom- 
plish it we must conceal faults and counterfeit 
Example must be the teacher of the 
young. In view of these facts, parents have 
need to meet their responsibilities with fear 
and trembling. Their most fervent prayer 
should be a prayer for wisdom. 

Let us look at some of the most noticeable 
results of improper training. 

In many families the children, especially the 
boys, perhaps, are praised, pampered, and flat- 


next to impossible. 


virtues. 


world, they have learned to treat that world 
with becoming respect; but still retaining the 
memory of their childhood greatness, they exact 
a kind of obsequious worship from their wives 
and children, and continue to be petty, con- 
temptible tyrants at their own firesides. Thus 
they have two faces, one for the world, and 


| one for home; thus they live two lives, in 


tered, till their inflated egotism and the admir- | 


ing folly of their parents bring them to be 
masters of the household. Thus they are al- 
lowed to rule, and lord it over the other mem- 
bers of the family, till they grow to become 


men. 


During this time every one has yielded | 


to them, every one has praised them, every | 


one has showed them deference. 
that stood in their way have been removed 
by eager, willing hands—life has been made 
smooth, and all the thorns removed from their 
pathway. As a result of all this, they become 
puffed up with pride, self-confident, boastful, 
insolent, impatient. Accustomed to no crosses 
and no cares, the bustle of life frets and an- 
noys them. They go out into the world, and at- 
tempt to treat people as they have been wont 
to treat the members of their own family. 
They attempt to put in practice the lessons 
of their childhood. Instead of yielding to their 


All obstacles | 


_him many things. 


| predicted. 


insolence the world snubs them, elbows them, 


insults them, and, in a thousand other pecul- 


iarly worldly ways, shows them their proper | 


place. 
it takes especial care in the very outset to 
teach them how very little they know. 
want of deference and flattery their well-fed 
pride is left to absolute starvation. They are 
mortified every day of their lives, and given 
to feel the vast difference between life at home 
and life out in the world. In some instances 


For | 


' to his whole life. 


fact, one of respectful, deceitful humility to the 
world, and one of proud, insolent, unmanly 
oppression at home over those dependent upon 
them. 

These baneful results are almost entirely due 
to that injudicious training which of necessity 
makes the child insolent and _ self-sufficient. 
Parents often ignorantly set their children at 
sword’s points with all the experiences which 
they must meet in after life. They often rouse 
them to open rebellion against those lessons 
which life will surely teach the wise, and it 
costs them many sighs, many tears, many 
struggles, and many regrets, to ground the 
weapons of their rebellion. It costs any loyal 
boy a mighty struggle to reconcile himself to 
the fact that his father was wrong in teaching 
Especially is it a heart- 
rending task for such a boy to believe himself 
not half so smart and clever as his parents 
The “dream of his youth”*con- 
tinues to haunt him, and adds a bitterness 
Parents might save their 


| children many of these sad struggles by being 
| more 


discreet in their training. Prudence 
might guard against false views of life, false 
hopes, unreasonable expectations, and save 
from many chilling disappointments. 

Again, children are often brought to full 
maturity by a regimen of the most sickly 
indulgence, and then, by some unexpected turn 


Instead of praising and flattering them, | of the wheel, set adrift in the world, to meet 


the experiences of hot-house plants exposed 
to the burning sun. Petted, and pampered, 


| and shielded from every toughening experience, 


- . . . . | 
the beautiful ventilation which the world gives | 
them does them good, and assists to cure | 


them of their folly. Too often, however, they 
are only carried on to greater folly. They may 
become misanthropic, and keep up a lifelong 
warfare with the world, urged on by the gnaw- 
ing, hungry pride within them, or they may 
attempt to counterfeit a humility which they 
do not feel. We have many men of this latter 
class. Taught the severe lesson of their own 


folly and littleness by the rough, uncharitable | 





they grow up to be feeble, effeminate, easily 
discouraged, and wholly inadequate to face the 
winds and storms of life. This indulgence 
may have a refining influence, perhaps; it may 
make them kind, loving, and agreeable, but it 
assuredly leaves them unprepared for the rough 
experiences which will inevitably overtake them 
in life. Accustomed to have every want sup- 
plied, they go out into the world and look for 
the same there; accustomed to meet with clab- 


| orate sympathy in every affliction, and to lean 


upon others in every trial, they shrink from 
the personal responsibilities which life imposes, 
and grieve and mourn that they must carry the 
burden alone. 
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| 

Many persons so trained spur themselves up 
in after-life to remedy this defect, but there | 
Children | 


should be no need for such remedy. 
should learn at least the rudiments of all those 
lessons which after-life will teach them. 


Parents might, by proper precaution, get them 
measurably ready for the inevitable future. Es- 
pecially should they be ready for the trials, and 
disappointments, and hardships of life. 
looked-for A/easures are seldom unwelcome, but 
it is well to be somewhat warned of the ¢za/s 
before us. Children trained in this effeminate 
manner feel the effects of it during all subse- 
quent life. As men, with families dependent on 
them, they often manifest weaknesses which are 
nothing less than fruits of the seed sown in 
their childhood. Instead of standing up man- 
fully in the struggle of life, they too often shrink 
in the contest, and only half do that which 
Thus they lose the con- 
fidence and respect of their comrades in arms, 


should be done well. 


and go through life humbled, disheartened, and | 


unsuccessful. Worse than all this, they seek in 
their own homes the same kind of indulgence 
that was given them in the homes of their fa- 
thers, and so fly home every hour of the day 
from the bustle and toils of life to burden their 
families with those personal cares which every 
man should carry for himself. Parents must 
know that all sentimental indulgence is a pos- 
itive injustice to the child. It is so much sub- 
tracted from its future effective power, and so 
much added to its mortification and sorrow; 


so much taken from its strength to be added | 


to its weakness. 

Parents are well aware of these things, and 
yet a morbid love urges them to continue the 
indulgence. It is a common thing to hear 
them confess that it is all wrong, and that they 
would not treat other children so foolishly. 
Many a mother have we heard remark that if 


It does | 
so dishearten them to find life different from | 
what they were taught, or even to meet with ex-.| 
periences of which they had heard nothing. | 


Un- | 


In the instances of improper training already 
cited, the parents have generally acted igno- 
rantly. In addition to these we may mention 
faults that are indulged knowingly. Children 
often learn many things through the careless- 
ness, impatience, and petulance of their parents 
which the parents themselves do not wish nor 
intend to teach them. This results from their 
passing hasty judgment on matters which they 
do not fully understand. They often express 
opinions which they hardly believe themselves, 
reserving the -right to take testimony on the 
subject, and change their minds, forgetting that 
the children are not partakers of their mental 
reservations. There is also a powerful tend- 
ency to criticise their friends and neighbors in 
the presence of their children. The family 
circle is a kind of private audience, to whom 
they can say all the uncharitable and foolish 
things which they are too wise to say out in 
the world. They are less wise, less charitable, 
less Christian at their own firesides than any 
where else. In fact, many discreet persons, 
who exercise all charity in their intercourse 
with the world, always come home with a fund 


| of critical gossip, which they discharge with a 


secrecy that only tends to make the impression 
the more lasting on the minds of the children. 
Many embarrassing consequences result. The 
children, trusting implicitly to the opinions ex- 
pressed by their parents, attempt to act on 
them, and so bring to light many things which 
had better never been secrets. It is certainly 
the worst of folly to talk before docile, unso- 
phisticated children what we dare not talk be- 
fore others. Instead of giving their children 
the best of their life experiences, parents often 
give them the worst, and spend the hour at 
home in giving vent to their ill-will and pcetu- 
lance. : 

As a teacher we have for many years found 
both amusement and profit in determining the 
feelings of parents toward us by the actions of 
their children. It is very easy to know with 


almost certainty. Children are truthful in act, 
if not in word. The greatest candor should 
always characterize opinions expressed in the 
hearing of the young. If censure be passed 
let it be justly and with discrimination. A 
child will misunderstand when a person of ma- 


it were not her own “little dear” she would 
| make it act differently. This is only saying 
| that she loves other children better than her 
own, that she desires to make other children 
better and wiser than her own. She would 
fain have us believe that she loves her own 





child too well to make it as good, and wise, 


and useful as she might otherwise make it; | 
that she loves her own child too well to save | 
it from a thousand sorrows and disappointments 


in the future. Such parents are not wise, and 
while they speak earnestly of the great love 
they bear their children, are really their chil- 
dren’s worst enemies. 


| 
turer years would not. The words of parents | 
are often interpreted too literally, and made to 
mean more than is desirable, as we have all | 
doubtless observed. The onlyremedy is careful- | 
ness—prudence in speaking. Especially ought | 
we not to teach others, by our want of care, 
what we do not believe ourselves. | 

Many other consequences of improper training | 
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might be pointed out, but is perhaps suffi- 
cient to call attention to the subject and give 
these few illustrations. Those who are willing 
to learn can easily carry the lesson farther. 
Those who will carefully study the fau/ts of 
their children, may often find in themselves as 
parents the cause of those faults. This fact 
will at once give direction to the remedy. 

As a general rule, covering all cases, we 
may add: Make home a miniature world. Let 
home experiences be to some extent like the 
experiences of life. Let home theories be in 
harmony with those settled theories which have 
come to regulate life. Teach the child what it 
will be called upon to practice when it goes out 
into life. Let it act at home as it may with 
propriety act in the world. (There can hardly 
be danger of misunderstanding this rule. We 
are speaking of the good in the world, and not 
the ev7/.) If the child will have need of hu- 
mility in after life, let it learn to be humble 
while at home. If it must needs “endure hard- 
ness as a good soldier,” let it early be taught 
to do many unpleasant things, and to do them 
patiently. Let it not be shielded during child- 
hood from every wind, and then turned out 
suddenly at manhood into the storms of life. 
Speak in the same manner with reference to 
many other things and we have a broad rule 
to cover the entire ground. It certainly is not 
necessary that persons going out into life should 
be obliged to unlearn nearly all they were 
taught at home. If they find such a necessity 
some one has been at fault. Parents should 
not compel their children to learn two entirely 
different lessons—that of home and that of life, 
when these should be only harmonious parts of 
one great lesson. It is a great waste of time. 
And, besides, many fail to learn the second 
lesson thoroughly, or do not learn it at all. 
Many such men we have who have learned the 
first, and seem determined to leave the second 
unlearned. They are admirable in all their 
home relations—good husbands and kind fa- 
thers, but very inefficient #zex. They continue 
to live by the rules of their childhood, and 
these were by far too feeble, and narrow, and 
incorrect to make them equal to the stern reali- 
ties of life. 

How much of all this is entirely due to im- 





CHARITY VS. SLIPPERS. 


“ ES, rest is a great blessing, particularly 

when well earned; and certainly, if there 
is one thing conducive to rest, it is a pair of 
comfortable slippers.” 

Be it known that I was addressing no one 
in particular, unless, indeed, my slippered feet, 
as they towered above me on the mantlepiece, 
could be supposed to contain a listener. I 
think it is as well to explain that I am not in 
the habit of elevating my toes, Yankee fashion, 
or, indeed, of committing myself in any man- 
ner unbefitting the dignity of a rather fashion- 
able clergyman; but now and then I indulge 
myself a little, and on this particular day I had 
been performing my Christmas charitable du- 
ties with a zeal which I thought deserved re- 
ward. This by the way. 

“Yes,” I continued with no small satisfaction, 
“if ever I discharged my yearly duties aright, 
I have done so to-day, and that with great 
bodily and mental fatigue. I think my Christ- 
mas text will be, ‘But the greatest of these 
is charity.’ I could preach feelingly on these 
words.” 

“ Rubbish !” 

“Eh!” and I stared round the room; but 
nothing unusual met my gaze, save the waxy 
Christmas rose that my little daughter had 
placed on the table to gladden the eyes of papa. 
“Rubbish, indeed!” I echoed indignantly. “I 


| wonder what can have put such a notion into 


| may follow their pastor’s example. 





Rubbish! I only wish my hearers 


There will 


my head. 


be no lack of charity then.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

There was no mistake about it this time, 
and as I again glanced at the innocent-looking 
flower, I perceived a little, wretched sprite, in 
yellow attire, nodding and grimacing at me 
from behind its white petals. ‘“ Pray, sir,” quoth 
I, rather testily, “what may you be pleased to 
term ‘nonsense?’ ” 

“Your charity,” and he grimaced again. 

“Indeed! Perhaps you do not like good 
works ?” 

“Excuse me, I was merely insinuating that 
what you term charity is not the genuine ar- 


| ticle.” 


proper and insufficient training it would be 


difficult to determine. That much of it is there 
can be no doubt. Parents can only stand jus- 
tified then while doing all they may do. 
duty is a duty of the intellect, as well as of the 
heart. They should seek Wisdom by every 
avenue, and act in accordance with her precepts 
after she is found. 


Their | 


I felt myself getting rather hot. “Perhaps 
you would favor me further with your opinions,” 
I retorted with terrible irony. 

“Certainly. I am Charity’s clerk, looking 


' after her interests, and I don’t consider that 


they flourish in your part of the world. You 
may have been doing your duty, but as for Char- 
ity—ugh !” and he snapped his fingers at me. 
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I was too astonished to speak, so he con- 
tinued: 

“Charity, indeed! Was it charity that in- 
duced you to hand over a larger gift than usual 
to the F.’s, because they lived in a dissenting 
neighborhood, and could laud to advantage the 
Church’s liberality? Or, again, was it charity 
that made you dole out a smaller bounty to 
widow B. and her family, because you sus- 
pected her of prejudice in favor of the Meth- 
odists? ‘Charity suffereth long, and is kind’— 
was it charity, then, which made you neglect 
N., whose son was so uncivil to you? Ok, 
again, was it charity which made you forget 
Mrs. A., who lives such a long way off from 
that bazar where you stepped in to buy some 
things for your childref: ?” 

“ Really,” I stammered with blushing con- 
sciousness, “I could not forget my family. 
‘Charity begins at home.’ ” 

“But it does not end there,” quoth my men- 
tor; “and ‘charity seeketh not its own’—that 
is Scripture, and your quotation was not.” 

“But I really forgot Mrs. A. and N. 
gret it extremely.” 

“Do you? Then why don’t you start off at 
once to amend your errors ?” 

“Really,” I remonstrated, the mere sugges- 
tion sounding most unpleasantly—“ really, 1 am 
quite exhausted with my day’s work;” and I 
looked wistfully at my slippers ; and the said 
slippers, incasing my feet, looked placidly at 
their owner from their marble resting-place. 

“Exhausted! Very likely; so are N. and A. 
L., with all his little children, who will not 
taste meat on Christmas day if you do n’t go 
to him.” 

“But I can go to-morrow,” I groaned. 

“Not at all. To-morrow you have to super- 


I re- 


may, none can reproach him; and forthwith I 
began to soliloquize on the ingratitude of some 
“There,” I reflected, “was 
with black looks, 


of my poor people. 
John A., who only greeted me 
as if my advent were a bore; and B. took the 
relief as a matter of course. As for that gar- 
rulous widow N., I thought I should never 
hear the end of her long complaints; nor a 
thought as to my bodily fatigue in ministering 
to their wants. The only one who at all ap- 
preciated my doings was Mrs. P., the Irish 
woman, who compared me to the Angel of 
Mercy—flattery, no doubt, but still very pleas- 
ant to a frame wearied in the exercise of 
charity.” 

“Hum,” quoth my little friend, peering over 
the petals of my rose. 

“So you are still there, my small Mentor? 
Weli, you may have your say now without in- 
commoding me, as you can certainly not now 
reproach me with a want of charity.” 

“O, indeed!” was the curt rejoinder. 

“Well, and pray what have you to object to 
now?” and I settled myself back haughtily. “1 
am sure I have been very busy carrying out 
your injunctions. Pray, what is troubling your 
mind now respecting my proceedings ?” 

“Not much. I was only remembering, ‘Char- 
ity seeketh not its own.’ ” 

“And of course I was seeking my own while 
plodding about those weary streets! You are 
remarkably cool in your conclusions.” 

“You are seeking praise.” 

“ J ??? 





“Yes; praise from those you ministered to.” 
“I dare say,” I replied sharply, feeling all 
the more nettled that I could not deny the fact. 


| “Perhaps if you were tired to death, you would 
not object to a little sympathy.” 


intend your children’s Christmas, treat, after | 


writing your sermon. 
dren, with no treat at all, not even this natural 
one of food; go at once.” 

I thought of my own happy little ones, and 
I reluctantly thrust my feet into walking boots 
preparatory to departing on my charitable ex- 
pedition; but a few minutes later my hall door 
was slammed in a very uncharitable fashion. 

I wonder by whom! 

I was very cold and tolerably cross when I 
returned to my study, and to my fire, which 


Think of L.’s little chil- | 


had dwindled down to its last embers, and to | 


my much esteemed slippers, which last, toast- 
ing cosily on the rug, looked far more comfort- 
able than their owner. 
myself in my arm-chair with the agreeable sat- 
isfaction of a man worn out in the performance 
of his duty, and who feels that, come what 


Nevertheless, I settled | 


| 


“It was not sympathy you wanted—it was 
praise.” 

“You are a little demon, and I have done 
with you,” I retorted, as I whirled my chair 
round, with my back to the tiny monitor. 

“Demon or not,” urged the voice behind me, 
“demon or not, I have not done with you. Do 
you hear your children shouting over their work 
in the next room?” 

“Yes, they are preparing their Christmas-tree 
for to-morrow.” 

“Why are not your brother’s children with 
them ?” 

“My brother’s children?” I faced angrily the 
impertinent questioner. “Perhaps, since you 
know so much about my affairs, you are aware 
that my brother and I have not spoken for 
years ?” 

“ Yes.” 
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“ And pray what do you mean by asking why | Our friends are always more ready for a rec- 
his children are not with mine?” | onciliation than we fancy. Need I say that my 
“Are you going to let another Christmas | long-estranged brother greeted me with open 
pass, and enter upon a new year, without mak- | arms, that his wife received me warmly, and that 


ing up that quarrel ?” before half an hour was passed there were little 

“Make it up? It is more his doing than | ones climbing on the knee of the new uncle? 
mine. Let him make it up; I have no objec- An hour later I was telling my wife of the 
tions.” additional guest to be of our party. 

“He is the offender; and you may be sure “Your brother?” she said, greatly startled. 
he will not come forward.” “You don’t mean Tom?” 

“ He ought to.” “Fes,” 

“You have not to concern yourself with his “Did you go to him?” 
duty, but with your own. Go at once to him, ven, 


and strive to make up the breach.” “James,” she said, with a proud, loving look, 
“T have no such intention,” I replied sulkily; | “you are a saint.” 

“it is not my place.” I knew it was the partial commendation of an 
“And yet you are a clergyman, and intend | affectionate wife, but still it greeted my ears 

preaching a sermon upon charity! Shame upon | pleasantly. “At least, I try to be,” I said, as I 

you! That is not charity.” reentered my study; “I try to be, and I trust 

success may attend me. Well, small one, are 

you satisfied?” This to the sprite in the flower. 


“Tt is—the highest.” 
“¢Charity thinketh no evil,’ says the Book 


you ought to know well. ‘Charity suffereth “Not quite.” 
long, and is kind.’” “What in the world do you want now?” I 
“T am sure I suffered long.” | cried, quite aghast. 
“¢ Charity beareth all things.’ ” | “The most difficult thing of all—that you 
“Dear me. I am sure I have borne long.” | should not make such speeches, or think such 
“Yes, but not forgivingly.” thoughts as those of a moment ago.” 
“Well, if I were to attempt a reconciliation, I “En?” 
am sure Tom would frustrate my intentions ; he “¢Charity vaunteth not itself—is not puffed 
would be most unwilling to make it up.” up.’ ” 
“¢Charity hopeth all things.’ ” A pang of remorse twitched me, and almost 
“But what has that to do with it?” for the first time in my life I uttered a fervent 
“Every thing, if you are wishing to practice | prayer for humility. 
the virtue.” It was a very merry party next evening, and 
I mused—“ Well, it is worth trying. I shall | we elders watched with delight our children 
think of it to-morrow.” gamboling round the gift-laden tree, but amid 
“To-morrow has plenty of work of its own; | all our glee the true words of my little Mentor 
and first, that said sermon on charity.” forced themselves on my thoughts. 
“ Ah, well; I can see about it next week.” “James,” said my wife to me late in the even- 
“Then you will have lost the opportunity of a | ing, “I forgot to ask you what your text for 
Christmas reconciliation.” to-morrow is ?” 
“What matter, so long as a reconciliation is | ‘Charity vaunteth not itself—is not puffed 
effected ?” up.” 
“Did you never hear that procrastination is She looked puzzled a moment. “ Well,” she 
the thief of time ?” said, “it is a very good text, and one to which 
“Well, I certainly can not think of going out | I am sure you can do justice.” 
to-night.” “Can 1?” Next day I was complimented on 
“You can if you choose.” my sermon. I trust that one of the most earn- 
“T can’t if I don’t choose.” est listeners was the preacher. 


“No, certainly not. Hark!” 

It was my wife and children trying over their 
new Christmas chant, and the sweet voices rang To behold, is not necessarily to observe, and 
out to the notes of the harmonium. I felt the | the power of comparing and combining is only 
sacred words echo through my heart. “On | to be obtained by education. It is much to be 
earth peace, good-will toward men.” regretted that habits of exact observation are 

Good-will, ah! and with a sudden determina- | not cultivated in our schools: to this deficiency 
tion I seized my hat, and again departed on an | may be traced much of the fallacious reasoning, 
errand of duty. | the false philosophy, which prevails. 


—_ 2 —__—__ 
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NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 





ALL on road, and roof, and ledge, 
And the icy gable edge, 
Cold and soft the fallen snow-flake evermore is 
lying ; 
As yielding up his breath 
To the shadow-land of death, 
In a weird-like hush of stillness, the old year is 
a-dying. 


Never murmur, never sound 
Wakes the deathlike hush around, 
Save the owls that in the church-yard from the 
belfry tower call, 
And the big moon lying low 
Gleams athwart the silent snow, 
While a million crystal starlights hang their lanterns 
over all. 


Here within my closet-room, 
In the deep and slumb’rous gloom, 
I watch the frosty fire-light in the ingle rise and 
fall— 
Like eifin sprites at play, 
In a mocking, madcap way 
The lights and shadows miagle with the pictures 
on the wall. 


And as I pondering gaze 
On the flickering Winter blaze, 
Old fancies ghostlike haunt me in this death-watch 
of the year ; 
While dim shadows of the past, 
In deep cohorts thick and fast, 
Come thronging on my senses with a silent sort of 
fear. 


In a weirdly shapen dream, 
Old faces round me seem 
To look on me familiar from the middle of the 
gloom, 
Till fain I am to hear 
Old footsteps falling near, 
Old whispers dropping softly all about the curtained 
room. 


Days that I loved to know 
In the years 
Old friendships, long 
of yore ; 
Old smiles that shed their light 
On my sorrow’s darker night, 


long, long ago; 


Seem to burst in newer sunlight on my soul forever- 


more, 


Till sadly comes the thought 
How each dying year hath brought 
Its moral, ever changeless through the lapses of all 
time, 
Of memories old and sad, 
Of memories sweet and glad, 
‘That come back to us only as a distant belfry chime. 


How the gala-days of life, 
And the darker hours of strife, 





forgotten, in the golden times 


Come and go by chance alternate ere we know that 
they are gone. 
How each for one brief day 
Treads his weary pilgrim way, 
Then the footsteps of his travel vanish faintly one 
by one. 


How life is one wild dream, 
Whose record doth but seem 
A story sad and checkered of aims all unfulfilled. 
Ever toiling, ever panting, 
Ever yearning, ever wanting, 
| Till the restless spark forever in the hollow grave 
is stilled. 





Gone our day-dreams one by one! 
As the sterner task is done; 
| For the Future is a phantom that is melted all too 
fast ; 
And our life-deeds only live 
As the rain-drop that doth give 
A tribute all unnoted to the Ocean of the Past. 


Yet grander still forsooth 
Updawns the glorious truth— 
That all our meaner efforts tend onward unto one, 
When all the earth may say, 
In the great dread Latter Day— 
“Yea, truly hath the purpose of the ages now been 
done.” 





Thus I dreamed, till, almost fain 
To chase fancies from my brain, 
Came sudden chimes of music wild and sweet upon 


mine ear, 

| And I watched and heard again 

| The old familiar strain 

| Of bells that in the starry night rang in another year. 





MIDWINTER. 





rue frost-work shines about the 
The merry bells are chiming, 

The happy ways of happy days 
I can not turn to rhyming. 


pines, 





Who leaves life’s care and labor’s wear, 
And acts a merry part, 
May find midwinter in the air, 


Midsummer in the heart. 


Yet while Springs flush and Summers blush, 
And Autumns color deeper, 

While Winters pale, still some must yield 
Their treasures to the reaper. 


Midwinter’s bells ring out like knells 
Upon their startled hearing ; 

How vainly swells the song that tells 
The loss of joys endearing! 


God pity those borne down by woes 
Who act life’s saddest part— 

Who find midwinter in the air, 
Midwinter in the heart. 
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A DAY AT SPIRE AND WORMS. 


HE day which we divided between Spire and 


since then have been incorporated into the 
hymn, and which now beam in golden letters 


| upon the great arch of the choir. 


Worms is full of interesting reminiscences. | 


Leaving Heidelberg early in the morning, we 
had time, before reaching Spire, to attempt to 
conjure up some of the great figures of the 


sixteenth century, the locality of whose heroic | 


acts of faith we were about to visit. 
this we found a difficulty. Nature about us, 


But in | 


| 


the peasants at their toil, the sporting children | 
at the wayside, the green fields, and the blue | 
sky above us, looked just as young, just as | 


recent as they would have done in my own 
American home. I could hardly persuade my- 
self that I was on the ground which was trod- 
den by the heroic Luther and Melancthon, and 
by the haughty prelates against whom they 
pleaded so mightily for the cause of truth and 
of God, and that it was here that so many 
historically memorable Imperial diets were held. 
For the cities of Spire and Worms, though 
among the most ancient in Germany, have suf- 
fered so much from the ravages of war, have 
so often been taken, sacked, and burned by 
French armies, that, in the main, they have a 
quite modern appearance. 

The city of Spire, the one we first 
and which now contains 13,000 inhabitants, 
two-fifths of whom are Protestants, was known 
to the Romans under the name of Noviomag- 
nus, and in the early middle ages was often a 
Its cathedral, the first object we 


visited, 


royal capital. 


The thirty-two large compositions which adorn 
the choir and the chief nave, are masterpieces 
of the modern German school, and well repay 
a careful examination. For the non-Catholic, 
however, they offer some points which seem 
odd and even shocking. A gorgeously dressed 
Roman Pontiff chasing a partially nude man 
and woman out of a beautiful pleasure garden, 
would doubtless be a fine subject for a picture, 
if it were not intended that the Pope should 
be the Almighty. The halo around the head 


| of the young Christ teaching in the temple, 


though doubtless contrary to fact, does not 
hinder the whole piece from being a splendid 
composition. The piece, representing Joseph 
and the youthful Jesus at work in their car- 
penter’s shop, with Mary sitting near at hand 
and dividing her attention between them and 
her tow-spinning, was, to say the least, curious. 
Here also reappears the halo around the head 
of the young Christ, who is earnestly helping 
Joseph at whip-sawing. but these incongrui- 
ties must always appear whenever it is at- 


| tempted to represent by painting, which is so 


much more materializing a process than writing, 


scenes which seem almost too sacred for even 
| verbal description. 


visited, was founded by Conrad II, in 1030, | 
| surrounded by Gothic columns, the whole dating 


and is the resting-place of many German em- 
perors. Here are the graves of_ Philip of 
Swabia, Rudolf of Habsburg, and of the pious 
Empress Gisela. But the church, in its present 
form, is modern rather than ancient, so often 
has it been ravaged and rebuilt. And it now 
stands, beside the churches of Munich, one of 
the most beautiful of existing Catholic temples. 
Since the completion of its magnificent frescoes 
by Schrandolph and his pupils, it is constantly 
visited by artists from all parts of Europe. 


In the sycamore grove on the south side of 
the cathedral there arc two objects worthy of a 
moment’s examination. The one is a curious 
heap of mossy stones and grotesque sculpturing 


| from 1411, and intended to represent the Mount 


of Olives. It was once inclosed in a chapel 
long since destroyed. The other is the Dom- 
napf, an immense stone vase, standing on the 
border between the episcopal and the city juris- 
diction. It was an ancient custom that every 
new bishop, after swearing to respect the liber- 
ties of the city, was to fill the vase with good 


| wine, which the citizens thereupon drank to his 


These frescoes, as in most cases, consist of a | 


great variety of Scriptural and legendary paint- 
ings, the latter being intimately associated with 
the local history of the church. Some of the 
larger pieces relate to the doings of St. Ber- 
nard, who, in 1146, preached here the crusade 
with so much zeal as to decide Conrad III to 
march to the Holy Land. The enthusiastic 
monk is said to have entered the cathedral 
chanting the hymn of praise to the Queen of 
Heaven, the Sa/ve Regina, and, in a moment 
of exultation, to have added thereto: O clemens, 
O pia, O dulcis virgo Maria! words which 


health. 

But a more interesting object for us, and in 
fact the only one which brought us to Spire, 
was the spot upon which the word /vo/estant 
obtained its ecclesiastical significance. As it 
was at Antioch that the people of God were 
first called Christians, so it was at Spire that 
Christians obtained the name of Protestants. 
But of the imperial palace, the Wefseker, in 
which twenty-nine Imperial diets were held, and 
especially that celebrated one in which, on the 
19th of April, 1529, the memorable /rofest was 
presented to Charles V, there remains now only 


_a single broken, crumbling, Gothic-windowed, 
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ivy-overgrown, and stucco-incrusted stone wall. | 
It stands in the court of an unpretending Prot- | 
estant church, and bears a plain tablet descrip- 
tive of its historic associations. To one end 
of it is attached an unseemly peasant’s hut, and | 
along its side is a little garden of cabbage, and 
beans, and onions, among which latter a large 
domestic cat lay half sleeping and half watch- 
ing for prey, seemingly entirely unconscious of 
the weighty historic associations that hover 
about the place. 

But it was at the old city of Worms that the | 
more interesting half of our day was spent. | 
Space has been so overcome by means of rail- | 
roads that it requires but a very short time to 
traverse a whole dukedom or so, and therefore | 
our passing from Spire to Worms was but a | 
moderate noonday repose. Here also we gave 
our first attention to the old Romanish cathe- 
dral. It is especially rich in stone carving, and 
I have seen in no single building any where so | 
much and such oddly grotesque forms of beasts 
and of all manner of curiously compounded 
creatures of fable. Among the strangest of | 
these works is the one above the large Gothic | 
portal on the south. It consists of a life-sized | 
and crowned woman riding upon a beast with 
four different kinds of heads and as many dif- 
ferent legs; namely, those of the symbols of | 
the four Evangelists, the eagle, the lion, the ox, 
and the angel, in the order of John, Mark, 
Luke, and Matthew. By some this work is 
supposed to refer to the terrible execution of 
the eighty years’ old, ambitious Brunhilde, the 
queen of the Austrasian king Siegbert, which 
took place at Worms in the year 613. She was 
tortured for several days, and then placed upon 
a beast and exposed to the scorn of the army 
of Clothaire II, of Soissons. Finally, the ani- 
mal broke forth, and the aged woman was 
dashed to pieces upon the stones. The better 
opinion as to its signification, however, is, that 
it is a symbol of the church riding forth to 
victory. But a more interesting and, for the 
reader of the Niebelungen Lied, almost his- 
torical association, is, that it was upon the open 
space in front of this southern portal, that the 
fabulous heroines, Brunhilde and Crimhilde, 
had that celebrated quarrel which resulted in 
so many woeful catastrophes. And many other 
events of the great German epic, such as the 
heroic strength and exploits of Siegfried, his 
fall through the treachery of Hagen, the sink- 
ing by the latter of the rich bridal treasure in 
the Rhine, Crimhilde’s revenge and the down- 
fall of the Burgundians through Etzel, (Attila,) 
are inseparably connected with the history of 
Worms. 








| was a princely episcopal palace. 
| ° * 2132 
part of the building was torn down by the 


| plucking a few ivy leaves and pebbles from the 


But events of another and more truly his- 
torical character had their theater in the vicinity 
of this ancient church. If we go round to its 
northern side we will see the lower, red-sand- 
stone walls of what, in the sixteenth century, 
The upper 


French republicans in 1794. It was in this 
palace that in April, 1521, that imperial diet 
was held in which Luther, during his fourteen 
days’ stay in Worms, defended, in the presence | 
of the Emperor Charles V, six electoral princes | 

| 

| 





and a vast assembly of the most learned men 
of the world, his celebrated Biblical theses, and 
terminated with the memorable words: Szch is 
my conviction, I can not do otherwise, God help 
me. Amen. 

In this same palace was subsequently held, 
at the instance of the Emperor Ferdinand, in 
1557, a last and resultless colloquy of recon- 
ciliation between the Catholics and Protestants, 
in which the latter were represented by Me- 
lancthon. 

With all these historical and fabulous remi- 
niscences floating in our mind we could but feel | 
that, while strolling about this old moss-covered | 
church, we were treading upon sacred ground. | 
It was here in fact that the intellectual and 
moral liberty which we now enjoy had its birth- | 
place. Here the brighter phase of modern his- 
tory was inaugurated. 

But our time of lingering was brief, and, 


crumbling palace-walls, we turned away in a 
thoughtful mood to other scenes. 

We next visited the apocryphally ancient syn- 
agogue. The Jewish society of Worms equals 
that of Prague in its claims to antiquity. If we 
are to credit the story of the cheerfully garru- 
lous old Jewess, who showed us the wonders | 
of the old synagogue, the society of Worms | 
was founded at the time of the destruction of 
the temple by the Babylonians, 588 years before 
Christ. “This part of the synagogue is more | 
than two thousand years old,” said the dark- | 
eyed and swarthy faced old lady; and hardly | 
waiting for us to assume a doubtful mood, she 
quickly added, “You may not believe it, but it 
is true notwithstanding.” “This Bible,” said | 
she, throwing open a really venerable manu- 
script book on the reader’s desk, “is more 
than five hundred years old.” But we were 
impatient, and, handing her the customary num- 
ber of kreutzers, we hastened out of the arch- 
itecturally unpretending, dark, chilly old struc- 
ture, and were starting away, when the smiling | 
conductress cried gut: “Stop, stop! I must | 


show you one thing more ;” and turning into | 
| 


ee 
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a narrow alley, one side of which was formed 
by the synagogue wall, she showed us a con- 
cavity in that wall, looking much as if, while 
building, it had been turned eight or ten inches 
inward to avoid a large bowlder or other ob- 
struction that then lay there. “That recess 
was wrought by a miracle,” said she. “Many 
years ago a good Jewess happened to be there 
just as a heavily laden wagon was passing by. 
While on the point of being crushed, she 
shrunk in terror against the synagogue, and, 
to her amazement, the wall receded far enough 
to save her life.” But without rehearsing the 
good lady’s own words, we will merely give 
the key of the matter, which is, that the miracle 
was wrought in the interest of 2 young rabbi 
who was very soon to be born. 

And with this comic incident ended our visit 
at Worms. The modern city contains only Io,- 
726 inhabitants, something more than the half 
of whom are Protestants. It once numbered 
full seventy thousand. 





JEANNE D’ALBRET. 





MID the stirring scenes of the latter half 
of the sixteenth century in Western Eu- 
rope, three regal women played a prominent 
part. They were the subtile and wicked Cath- 
olic Catherine de Medici, the politic and ambi- 


tious Protestant Elizabeth Tudor, and the pure , 
and pious reformer Jeanne d’Albret. In an | 


age marked by supreme devotion to the mis- 
erable intrigues of politics and voluptuousness, 
it is truly cheering to see one prominent per- 
son fix her eye upon heaven, and subordinate 
her life to the principles of the Gospel. Such 
a person was Jeanne d’Albret. 

Jeanne was born in 1528. She was the only 
child of Henri d’Albret, King of Navarre, and 
Margaret d’Valois, sister of the French King, 
Francis I. Her father’s sovereignty—tributary 
to France—was composed of the province of 
Navarre, lying between France and Spain, 
mostly on the south side of the Pyrenees, and 
Bearne and some small neighboring provinces 
lying on the north side of the same mountains. 
In the year 1512 Ferdinand, of Spain, seized 
the greater part of Navarre on some pretext, 
and would not restore it, so that it was likely 
to be lost both to France and to the d’Albret 
family. This fact had a most important bear- 
ing on the life of our young princess, for the 


selfish and despotic Francis, fearing that her | 
hand might be bestowed on the heir of Spain, | 


or some other foreign prince, carrying her pat- 
rimony with it, determined to keep her under 


his own eye till her matrimonial relations were 
fixed. So when she was yet at the tender age 
of two years, he sent her to the gloomy fort- 
ress of Plessis les Tours to spend her child- 
hood. Her mother, however, had the superin- 
tendence of her education, and she appointed 
her tutors and governesses from those who, 
like herself, sympathized with the Reformers. 

The young princess showed at an early age 
the energy and strength of will which formed 
the salient traits of her mature character; but 
she wearied of Plessis. Her royal uncle vis- 
ited her occasionally, and when she was ten or 
eleven years of age, the truth forced itself upon 
his mind that he could not confine her thus 
much longer. So one day stealing from a 
hunting party which led him into the vicinity, 
he entered abruptly and announced to her that 
he had promised her hand to William, Duke 
of Cleves. Young as she was, she felt aston- 
ished and indignant at this summary disposition 
of her fortune without her consent. She burst 
into tears, but soon controlling her emotions she 
entreated the King not to oblige her to marry 
the Duke of Cleves. 

This outburst displeased Francis exceedingly, 
for he was ever impatient of contradiction, and 
coldly renewing his orders he quitted her as 
abruptly as he had entered. In spite of her 
earnest and persistent protestations she was 
married when twelve years of age. The nup- 
tials were celebrated with great display. The 
bride was so laden down by the weight of her 
jewels and cloth of gold that she could not 
walk, and the constable de Montmorency was 
deputed to carry her to the church in his arms. 

It is a striking comment on the heartlessness 
of political marriages that this pompous cere- 
mony, intended to bind her ultimately to a man 
whom she detested, was, to some extent, wel- 
come for quite another reason. It released her 
from the sad durance at Plessis, and restored 
her for the time being to the society of her 
mother. For three years she enjoyed this 
happy freedom, making the acquaintance of her 
dear Bearnese, and listening to the instructions 
| of the evangelical ministers that thronged her 
| father’s court. Then the shadow that had 
| rested in the horizon overspread the sky. The 
Duke of Cleves sent to claim his bride, and 
Francis himself undertook to be her escort. 
Perhaps the weight of his authority was needed 
to overcome her reluctance; certain it is that 
she went most unwillingly to redeem the nup- 
tial vows that she had so unwillingly given. 
But while the royal cortege rested at Soissons, 
| word was brought that the expected bridegroom, 
vanquished by Charles V, had made terms with 
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him and relinquished his alliance with France. 
That was enough to cause the reconsideration 
of a political marriage. The Pope was appealed 
to, the marriage annulled, and Jeanne returned 
thankfully to Plessis. 


After this she frequently visited court, and | 


her presence at Fontainebleau created a veri- 
table sensation. She was frank, handsome, 
gracious, and dignified; and her simple and 
affable demeanor had none of the affectation 
and obsequiousness which characterized the 
courtiers of that day. In short, she appeared 
like a magnificent natural flower in the midst 
of an artificial bouquet. The subject of her 
marriage was now of greater importance than 
ever. The Emperor Charles V had already 
named her in his will as a desirable match for 
his son Philip II, of Spain. He spoke of her 
as a princess of vigorous health, admirable 
character, great virtue, and possessing a spirit 
worthy of her royal birth. Various matches 
were proposed, but when Francis died in 1547 
she was yet unmarried. His successor, Henry 
II, proposed the Duke de Guise. But it seems 
that a brother of this aspirant had married a 
daughter of the notorious Diana de Poitiers, 
and Jeanne, who considered herself demeaned 
by such a proposition, answered the King in 
terms so pointed and indignant that the sub- 
ject was not resumed. 

In spite of all the difficulties that beset Je- 
anne, and the perils by which she was sur- 
rounded, she was yet permitted to follow the 
choice of her heart, though it fell upon a man 
really unworthy of her. True, Antoine de 
Bourbon was a prince of the blood royal, as 
well as a valiant soldier, and he was supposed 
to favor the doctrines of the Reformation, but 
he was a weak and vacillating man and a com- 
plete spendthrift. In vain her parents opposed 
the match; Jeanne was pleased and the King 
was satisfied. They were married in October, 
1540; but the rejoicings attendant upon: this 
event were cut short by the death of Jeanne’s 
beloved and revered mother. 

A son, the first-fruits of this union, died at 
the age of three years, through the unskillful- 


| father, she repaired to Bearne to confide the 
child to his care. He hailed its birth with 
delight, and rejoiced in the attendant prognos- 
tications of health, strength, and good humor, 
declaring that the boy would be a true Bearn- 
ese. Such were some of the circumstances 
attending the birth of one who afterward be- 
came Henry IV, of France. His grandfather 
lived to watch over him but a year and a half, 
and Jeanne and Antoine were crowned sover- 
eigns of Bearne on the 18th of August, 1555. 
Not long afterward, while on a visit to the 
court of France, they were threatened with the 
loss of their new inheritance. Henry II, under 
the pretense that they were too much exposed 
on the frontier to the claims and incursions of 
Spain, proposed to give them some interior 
provinces in exchange for those. Antoine re- 
ferred the matter to his wife as the birthright 
inheritor, but she dared not risk an open re- 
fusal. So she started for home with the avowed 
purpose of laying the matter before her people, 
who she very well knew would consent to no 
such arrangement. Finding, some time after- 
ward, that he was outwitted in this, he pro- 
posed to deprive them of their authority on 
account of the heresy that they encouraged in 
their dominions. To avert this new danger 
they returned to Paris, accompanied by their 
son, now about four years old. Their reception 
was cold, but happily the precocity of the 
young prince came to their aid. His naivete 
was so pleasing to the King that he covered 
him with caresses, and finally asked him if he 
would not be his son. Without embarrass- 
ment the little fellow, pointing to Antoine, re- 
plied, “There is my father.” ‘You are right,” 
replied the King, “but will you not then be my 
son-in-law?” The child readily assented to 
this ‘proposal, which was the first mention of 





| an alliance that, at a later day, was consum- 


mated amid the most lugubrious auspices. 
Bearne was still, as it had been during the 
lifetime of Margaret de Valois, the asylum for 
the persecuted French Reformers, and Antoine 
upheld them publicly. He had for his own 
preacher an eloquent monk named David, some- 





ness of his French nurse. She had kept him 
in overheated and unventilated rooms, saying 


that it was “better to sweat than to shiver.” | 


A second babe, through the inexcusable care- 
lessness of his attendants, fell from a window 
and was killed. Her father was much grieved 
at the loss of these prospective heirs to his 
kingdom, and he severely reproached her as 
unworthy of the sacred name of mother. Still 
Heaven smiled upon her once more, and to 
redeem a pledge previously exacted by her 


time an evangelist, and he sent to Geneva for a 
/ renowned minister called Boisnormand. This 
man organized the Churches at Pan—the capi- 
| tal—and elsewhere, and installed pastors, thus 
| giving a valuable element of permanency to the 
Reformation that had already extended through 
these States. But the rumors of these doings 
stirred up the Pope as well as Henry II, and 
altogether it was found advisable to put the 

Reformers under greater constraint. Antoine 
| yielded somewhat from motives of policy, Lut 
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to all appearances he favored the cause of the 
Reformation thus far more than Jeanne. The 
latter, like many of the great Protestants of that 
day, still clung to the idea of reforming the 
Church rather than withdrawing from it. Still 
they both openly favored the cause of reform. 
Upon the occasion of their visiting Paris to 
attend the wedding festivities of the dauphin 
and Mary Stuart, their ddvent was hailed with 
joy by all the Protestants of that city. Antoine 
was accompanied by his preacher David, and 
he did not hesitate to hold service publicly, and 
to sing the psalms of Clement Marot, which 
soon became very popular in the gay capital. 
On his return home he recalled Boisnormand, 
and sent for Theodore de Beza and Peter Mar- 
tyr, thus giving high hopes to all the Protest- 
ants of Europe. 

The sudden death of Henry II greatly 
changed the face of affairs in France. The 
Guises, thanks to the young queen, Mary 
Stuart, possessed themselves of power to the 
prejudice of the princes of the blood royal. 
They ruled with a sway so oppressive that 
many of the leading Protestants, with Antoine 
and his brother, the Prince of Condé, entered 


‘into a league against them, called in history the 


Conspiracy of Amboise. For this Antoine was 
thrown into prison and Conde was condemned 
to death. The latter escaped his sentence only 
through the death of the young king, Francis 
II. His brother and successor, Charles 1X, 
was only ten years of age, and in the regency 
thereupon formed, the queen mother, Catherine 


Catherine de Medici. The utter corruption of 
the French court at this time was probably be- 
yond the conception of any virtuous mind, and 
yet a Catholic historian dares to excuse it in 
these words: “Catherine, by the gentle influence 
of her noble ladies, softened the warlike and the 
religious impatience of the gentlemen!” The 
voluptuous Antoine could not well escape the 
snares thrown around him by the tools of that 
perfidious woman, and the noble Jeanne was 
wounded to the very depths of her faithful 
heart. It was doubtless this heavy blow that 
at last decisively threw her into the arms of her 
Savior. “Seeing, then,” says Theodore de 
Beza, “that her human espousals were trampled 
upon, and touched to the heart by the love of 
God, she had recourse to him with all humility 
and tears as to her only refuge, promising to 
keep his commandments, so that in the time of 
her greatest trial she made a public profession 
of her faith, sustained by the faithful ministers 
of the Word.” This occurred about the close 
of the year 1560. 

But her love for her husband was too strong 


_ to permit her to give him up without a struggle, 


de Medici, fearing the power of the Guises, 


played into the hands of the Bourbens. Thus 
the recently condemned princes found them- 
selves occupying important positions in the 
kingdom. 

While her husband was thus busy at Paris, 
Jeanne was left with the government of her 
little realm and the education of her two chil- 
dren, Henry and Catherine. She administered 
religious affairs in her domain in such a manner 
as to bring about the most charming mutual 
toleration, giving the Calvinistic ministers a 
share in the clerical revenues and in the use of 
But these cares were far from 
Her companions 


the churches. 
absorbing all her thoughts. 
remarked with surprise that she often appeared 
to forget their presence and lose herself in pro- 
found reveries, and that sometimes her fair face 
was stained with furtive tears. She was learning 
the vanity of worldly ambitions and the folly of 
Especially did she suffer the 
This man to whom 


worldly hopes. 
sorrows of a deserted wife. 


she had given every thing had forgotten her for 
a courtesan, through the infamous devices of | 


and she returned once more to Paris. Antoine 
was now the special object of the intrigues of 
Philip II, of Spain, who was in league with 
the Guises. Jeanne, throush her superior dis- 
cernment, saved him from many of the snares 
spread for his feet. By this means she incurred 
the hatred of the Spanish monarch, who, through 
his subordinates, instigated Antoine to procure 
a divorce from her. This, it was urged, would 
leave him free to form some more advantageous 
alliance, one with the brilliant Mary Stuart, the 
widow of Francis II, being particularly recom- 
mended. Various other seductions were used, 
and withal a pretext was not wanting. Jeanne 
had been previously married, and, though the 
contract was annulled by a Papal bull, it was 
quite as easy to rescind the annullment by 
another. These projects would doubtless have 
been successful but that, after all other remon- 
strances had failed, Jeanne startled her husband 
by a sudden picturing of its effects upon their 
children, and he desisted. His next attempt 
was to overrule her religious principles, and he 
even resorted to violence to induce her to attend 
mass. Catherine de Medici brought her finesse 
to bear on the subject, and trie’ to persuade 
Jeanne to change her religion, showing how 
greatly it would advance the interests of her- 
self and her son. “ Madame,” was Jeanne’s 
noble reply, “if I had my’son and all the king- 
doms of the world at my disposal, I would 
sooner throw them all into the bottom of the 
sea than to peril my soul’s salvation.” 
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The unfortunate occurrence at Vassy soon | 


rekindled the flames of civil war, and Jeanne 
and the Prince of Condé became the acknowl- | 
edged leaders of the Huguenots, as the Re- | 
formers were now called. Antoine was urged | 
to arrest his wife; but his courage failed him in | 
face of the overt act. So he gave her liberty | 
to retire to Bearne and live a Ja Calviniste, 
secretly intending to secure her arrest upon the 
route. But she, forewarned of her danger, and 
fully escorted, hurried on in spite of illness, | 
and at last found herself safe among her dear | 
Bearnese, where she succeeded in preserving | 
her freedom. Antoine soon took the field | 
against his former friends, and while laying | 
siege to .Rouen he received a gunshot wound 
which proved fatal. He died in the same 
vacillating and uncertain state of mind in which 
he had lived; but it was a great consolation to 
the faithful Jeanne that he had showed any 
signs of returning to the Protestant faith or 
of reviving tenderness for her. 

As she was queen in her own right, the 
death of her husband but left her alone in the 
government that she had previously shared 
with him. She soon proved herself abundantly 
competent to its administration, and she also 
showed great ability in taking care of herself. 
This, indeed, she had long been obliged to do, 
only now she had to conduct a more direct and 
open warfare. Her enemies seemed determined 
tocrush her. Philip II coveged her little domain, 
and the Pope was angry with her for deserting 
the true faith. The two leagued together for her 
destruction and the confiscation of her estates. 
Cardinal Armignz was charged with the under- 
taking, and he commenced by addressing her a 
long letter composed of threats and entreaties, 
commands and remonstrances; but, though 
summoned like a subject, she answered like a 
queen. She argued out the points of the true 
faith, defied his threats and despised his en- | 
treaties. She then wrote to all the other sov- | 
ereigns of Europe, except Philip II, asking | 
their support against this unwarrantable stretch | 
of Papal authority. Especially did she rely 
upon the French court, since the matter in- 
volved some of their possessions, and they so 
took her part that the Pope thought best not 
to press the matter. She also received assur- 
ances of regard and support from all the other 
sovereigns whom she had addressed, for they 
saw the ground of their own safety involved in 
this attack upon princely power. 

But, though his plans had thus signally failed, 
Philip did not yet relinquish his undertaking. | 
Jeanne d’Albret was considered the head and 
heart of Protestantism in France, and he could ! 








readily conceal his covetous designs under the 
mask of devotion to mother Church. He set 
on foot an expedition to seize Jeanne and give 
her up to the Inquisition. This infamous plot, 
however, was discovered and revealed to Jeanne 
and to the French Court by his own wife, Eliz- 
abeth of France, who was devotedly attached 
to Jeanne, her relative and her godmother. 
Thrown thus upon their honor, the Court were 
obliged to afford Jeanne their protection, and 
they made this their pretext for inviting her 
again to Paris. She accepted the invitation, 
not unwilling to escape for the time being from 
the neighborhood of Spain, and desirous also 
to bring away her son, who had been for some 
time with the royal family. He had been de- 
tained partly as a hostage on his mother’s 
account, and partly because Catherine wished 
to gain some influence over him as a prince 
of the blood whose future power was of no 
small importance. But he was still too entirely 
devoted to his mother to permit other influ- 
ences to have any considerable weight with him. 
While at court he had watched her interests 
well, and, though only ten or eleven years of 
age, he had more than once been able to trans- 
mit to her information of great value. She 
found it very difficult to get away with him, but 
after a long stay amid gayeties and dissipations 
that were very distasteful to her, she made 
some pretext for a short tour, and then, instead 
of returning to Paris, she took her route to 
Bearne. 





NEANDER’S LAST BIRTHDAY. 





NE of the principal charms of novels and 
romances lies in the fact that their he- 
roes or heroines appear before the reader in 
every imaginable relation of life. While his- 
tory knows only the hero on the battle-field, 
the men of action, the stern advocate of prin- 
ciple, novel or romance acquaints us with the 
man, the citizen, the father, husband, brother, 
or son, in every possible relation of life. For 
this reason it is hoped that it will be both in- 
teresting and gratifying to the readers of the 
Repository to be made acquainted with Neander 
in his private life, in his modest home, con- 
versing with his sister Harmoken, or as he is 
surrounded by his admiring friends or idolizing 
students. We select, therefore, from Neander’s 
last birthday in the Daheim, some such inci- 
dents, and lay them in an English dress before 
the readers of the Repository. 
The morning of the 16th of January, 1850, 
dimly dawns; the lanterns in the streets have 
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gone out, the streets are lonely and still; in 
only a few rooms there is light, and among 
these, in a third-floor room of a four-story 
house in the Margrafenstrasse, in Berlin. This 
room is dimly lit by an old-fashioned lamp, with 
a green shade of tin. Old-fashioned book-cases, 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling, filled with 
generally old, indifferently bound volumes, stand 
along the four walls; a small ladder leads to 
those in the highest regions; books and manu- 
scripts lie scattered all over the floor, chairs, 
tables, and the old-fashioned sofa, old folios 
are piled up every-where. A peculiar odor of 
parchment and book-dust, pleasant only to the 
scholar, fills the room. With his hands folded 
as if for prayer, and bent forward, an elderly 
man in a gray gown goes slowly up and down 
in the room. He is of medium size and com- 
pactly built, but his body looks broken down, 
and bears unmistakable marks of long and 
intense suffering. The brownish tint, thick lips, 
aquiline nose, the deep, dark eyes shaded by 
bushy brows, the jet-black hair hanging down 
over the forehead, show the genuine Jewish 
type. But a single look of his beaming eye 
makes you forget the homely features. These 
eyes stream forth a heaven of love, of genuine 
philanthropy and goodness of heart, an irresist- 
ible longing for the better world. This man is 
Augustus Neander, the youngest of the Church 
fathers, the idolized teacher of the theological 
students—in spite of the frailty of his body, 
one of the strongest pillars of the evangelical 
Church—a true Johannean soul full of heav- 
enly tenderness and holy wrath. 

This is the sixty-second birthday of Neander, 
and, O! what feelings of gratitude to his Heav- 
enly Father swells his frail bosom, while, dur- 
ing this still and solemn morning hour, his 
whole past life passes once more before his 
great soul! He enters the miserable home of 
his father, the tradesman Emanuel Mendel, in 
Gottingen, follows as a little child, called David 
Mendel, his pious and love-strong mother 
Esther, with his five older brothers and sisters, 
to Hamburg. The genuine love of a mother 
has given her strength to leave her unworthy 
husband, and, assisted by sympathizing friends, 
as Moses Mendelson and others, she devotes 
herself entirely to the education of her children. | 
With a heart full of gratitude to his Heavenly 
Father, August Neander follows the wonderful | 
course of the child David Mendel. How he 
listens in the Johannean, at Hamburg, with his 
dear and talented friend, Carl Sieveking, to the 
teachings of the renowned philologist, Gurlitt, | 
who soon takes a father’s interest in the little | 
Jew! His fellow-students, at first aiming their | 





shafts of ridicule at him on account of his 
awkwardness and unseemliness, soon learn to 
admire his high talents, his rather too close 
application, and to love his goodness of heart, 
his friendliness, and obligingness. When but 
sixteen years old his heart is thrilled with the 
purest friendship, as at his entering the aca- 
demic gymnasium two noble youths, August 
Varnhagen von Ense, and Wilhelm Neumann, 
receive him as the third into their league, the 
“Nordstern,” which is soon afterward joined 
by the noble singer, Adalbert von Chamisso. 
The objects which the youthful friends have 
proposed to themselves are the highest and 
noblest—religion, philosophy, poetry, and clas- 
sical studies. Plato is the ideal of these noble 
enthusiasts. For David Mendel, this “anti- 
christian Christian,” becomes the prophet of 
Christianity. His youthful soul, full of tender 
longing, feels that there is only in Christian 
truth peace for her. The study of Schelling 
and Schleiermacher develops this feeling into 
the strongest faith. February 25, 1806, David 
Mendel is baptized in the residence of pastor 
Bossau. Witnesses of the solemn transaction 
are his old friend and teacher Gurlitt, Varn- 
hagen von Ense, and Wilhelm Neumann. The 
young Christian adopts a name from each of 
his friends, and his family name from Neu- 
mann—new man—Neander. David Mendel has 
become a ew man. 

About Easter ‘glorious Schleiermacher” 
draws young Neander to Halle to the study 
of theology. When, in November, 1806, the 
University of Halle was closed by order of 
Napoleon, he wanders with his friends Neu- 
mann, Strauss, and Noodt, with a heavy heart 
and a light purse, to Gottingen. Noodt takes 
the poor and helpless young man into his rooms, 
and cares with the affection of a mother for this 
grown child. “With his accustomed diligence 
he applies to his studies”—a circle of enthu- 
siastic friends indemnifies him for Halle, and 
reconciles him to the “ Philistropolis,” as he 
calls Gottingen in a letter. During a vacation 
tour he becomes acquainted with the pious 
Wandsheeker Bote Mathias Claudius only in 
order to revere him. The mild, childlike faith 
of this man of God induces him to give him- 
self up to the closest study of the New Testa- 
ment. At Claudius’s request he preaches his 
first sermon at Wunderbeck. The study of the 
New Testament and the Fathers, combined 
with Schleiermacher’s still unabated influence, 
awaken in him the desire to devote his life to 
the study of the history of the Church. 

With a heart overflowing with gratitude, he 
calls to mind the trying hour which, forty years 
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ago, had seen the youth of sventy-one years 
ascend the catheder at Heidelberg, vacated by 
Marheinecke. The Burschenschaft, at Heidel- 
berg, was very indignant, that a converted Jew 


should presume to teach them theology. The | 
lecture-room is crowded, it being the precon- | 
| cried out at last in great alarm, O, Ulenhuth, 


certed object to draw out the Jew. Bashful 
and awkward, the young licentiate moves to- 
ward the catheder—many an ugly and cutting 
word hits “the Jew.” Like the loving maiden 
apostle, Neander stands on the catheder—his 
face, though pale, gleams in heavenly glory—he 
casts a look of love over the assembly—the 
scratching of the floor with their feet does no 
longer reach him. With a voice at first 
faltering, but gradually growing stronger and 
melodious, he opens his lecture, the words gush- 
ing forth from the bottom of a love-filled soul— 
the noise ceases—silence, deep silence, ensues— 
the students, moved and blushing, listen with the 
utmost attention—not a word is lost, for they 
feel it in their hearts. To this Jew Christianity is 
the most sacred of all truths. Heart after heart 
surrenders to the youthful lecturer, and the bit- 
terest enemies of the “impudent Jew” become 
August Neander’s warmest friends. The same 
success attends him when he lectures, two years 
later, for the first time in Berlin—the students 
of theology listen to him in rapture. In 1813, 


when, in Berlin, an irresistible patriotism seizes | 


the whole population, but when rationalism and 
indifferentism still hold sway in the Church, 
Neander lectures there along with Marhein- 


ecke, De Wette, Schleiermacher. His motto | 


is, Pectus quod facit theologum—the heart 
makes the theologian; and in the evangelical 
Church of Germany a new morning dawns. 
Pectus quod facit theologum—for thirty-eight 
years Neander has been called by his Heavenly 
Father to labor in his Master’s vineyard accord- 
ing to this motto, preparing hundreds of noble 
youths for greater fruitfulness—and, O, how de- 
voutly Neander thanks him on the morning of 
his birthday for his gracious guidance and num- 
berless mercies! Neander sits now in his arm- 
chair, his hand is raised over his almost blinded, 
aching eyes—he is absorbed in deep thought— 
he feels a gentle tap on his shoulder—brushing 
away with his hand his hair from his forehead, 
and raising his head, he says, “Come in.” 

“ Augustus, incorrigible child, you dream al- 
ready at this early hour!” 

“Is it you, .Hannchen? I thought it was 
the famulus knocking at the door.” 

“Now the news-loving world has another 
item from my learned, absent-minded brother, 
who, when yet a student, committed the blun- 
der of using his friend’s finger instead of his 





own in order to fill his pipe; who, on the cath- 
eder, once pulled out, instead of the manu- 
script, a clothes-brush, and, at another time, 
went with a hair-brush for an umbrella under 
his arm through the streets; who, walking be- 
side his famulus, with one foot in the gutter, 
I limp... oho!...” 

“Let that be enough, dearest of sisters; I 
promise you to do better, if so old a coat can 
still be mended,” says Neander, and looks at his 
sister with an eye full of the tenderest love. 

“Q, child, that was all in fun—just exactly 
as you are, I, your many friends and students, 
like you best; therefore, God’s richest blessings 
to you on your birthday !” 

“Thank you, Hannchen! God has so abund- 
antly blessed me all my life long, that I can 
exclaim at the eve of my life with my young 
sainted friend, Hermann Rossel: 

‘Was immer bluhte—schei-lend darf ich’s sagen, 
Es war ein hohes, sel’ges Wanderleben.’ 
(What always bloomed, dying I may say it, 
It was a high and noble wandering life.’’) 

“Do you know, dear Augustus, what I have 
asked of God in prayer this morning for you? 
that he may not let old Hannchen die before 
her helpless grown child.” 

A hearty squeeze of the hand was his reply. 

In this grateful squeeze and Hannchen’s 


| touching language you have the whole intimate 





relation of this remarkable couple, known for 
many years at Berlin as “the Neander’s chil- 
dren.” 

And really the one of these children can not 
be without the other, although they differ so 
widely—extremes here meet in mutual, genuine 
love. Hannchen, who, in spite of her seventy- 
three years, is still wonderfully active, practical, 
convivial, and very witty, is the supplement of 
the learned, thoughtful, and pious brother. 

What his faithful chum Noodt had been for 
the helpless Gottingen student, Neander, that 
Hannchen was for the brother for the rest of 
his life—she who in Hamburg already had 
loved and cherished the child of the family, 
twelve years younger than herself, with mater- 
nal affection, who, for the brother, had sacri- 
ficed an early love and remained unmarried— 
she went in her solicitude for the “child” with 
her mother and sisters, the beautiful Henrietta 
and Betty, to Heidelberg and Berlin, in order 
never to leave the brother. To choose another 
companion for life perhaps never entered Ne- 
ander’s mind. Once a female friend broached 
the subject to him playfully—casting a long and 
almost painful look at her, he said, “How can 
I find time for that?” Hannchen is to her 
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brother every thing; for more than seventy 
years she has not gone into company, nor to a 
place of amusement, of which she is, however, 
extremely fond, because Augustus would be 
alone the whole evening, and he is not fond of 
going out. When she brings him his break- 
fast, or even only a glass of water, he knows 
that he must be hungry or thirsty; when Hann- 
chen offers medicine to him he takes it like a 
child; when Hannchen takes away an old ar- 
ticle of dress, replacing it with a new one, he 
puts it on without noticing the change. Once 
the brother had been somewhat independent— 
and that only once, because Hannchen had been 
a little scared by it. For the professor had one 
morning left his room with his famulus in order 
to go to his lecture-room ; as a matter of course, 
he was engaged with his famulus in a learned 
discussion, when all at once his old servant | 
comes after him at full speed, crying out, “Mr. 
Professor, Mr. Professor !” 

“Ts it you, Carl? what is the matter?” 

Carl carries under his arm a very useful ar- 
ticle folded up. Unfolding it, and looking 
rather unsteadily at his master, he stammers 
out, “Your sister has found this on the Pro- 
fessor’s chair and is apprehensive that you 
might go without it to the university, hence 
she sends it to you.” Somewhat disconcerted 
Neander examines it himself, but says, with a 
feeling of relief, “Only take it back and tell 
my sister that I do not need it!” 

“But you have only one pair, Mr. Professcr!” 

“Yes, dear Carl, but I just call to mind that 
ihe tailor has laid this morning a new pair on 
the chair before my bed, and I have put it on.” 

Every day in the afternoon Hannchen takes 
her brother by the arm and leads him down 
the Linden to the Thiergarten. When she is 
unwell, she orders one “of her students” to 
lead the Professor out, and O, what a privilege 
is this for the favored one! Hannchen knows 
from experience that it is not safe to let her 
brother go out alone. One day she did it, but 
never again—Augustus had gone out and not 
returned at the proper time. In bitter anguish 
of soul Hannchen waited for him for hours— 
Doerthe and Carl had gone in quest of the lost 
Professor. She was on the point of alarming 
the police, when a draschke stops before the 





door and out comes Neander with a student. 
Absorbed in meditation Neander had walked | 
through the streets without taking notice of his | 
way. All at once he looks up and finds him- | 
self in a strange quarter. In vain he tries to 
make out where he was—when all at once a 
practical thought struck him. A draschke! the 
draschke stops and Neander enters. The 


draschke still stops, but Neander, absorbed 
already in deep thought, does not notice it, 
when the driver asks him rather gruffly, “Well, 
where do you want to go to?” 

“Home, my friend.” 

“But where is your home ?” 

Astonished Neander looks at him ard says, 
“T thought you knew that as a driver.” 

“But I hope you know at least what street 
you are living in, and what is the number of 
your house.” 

Neander considers long but to no purpose, 
when happily a student comes along and puts 
a stop to his trouble. 

During the Summer vacation Hannchen gen- 
erally takes a trip for recreation or goes to 
some bath with her brother; and in order to 
make him willing to go, she makes him believe 
that it is done for the benefit of her health. In 
cities where there are large libraries he rests 
in order to study. It is really touching to see 
with what tenderness this brother and sister 
give up for each other their favorite projects. 

“Where will you go this time?” asked the 
historian Von Raumer of Hannchen once 
shortly before Commencement. 

“To Paris. Augustus wishes to consult its 
libraries; I, for my part, would rather go to 
Munich, for you know my ruling passion—a 
glass of good beer and an English novel,” says 
Hannchen in her lively way. 

“You are going to work in Paris?” says 
Raumer to Neander. 

“Yes, but I go there mainly because Hann- 
chen wants to see Paris. The library at Mu- 
nich would have more charms for me this time.” 
And brother and sister went to Munich. 


NEVER complain of your birth, your hard- 
ships; never fancy that you could be something 
if you had a different lot and sphere assigned 
you. God understands his own plan, and he 
knows what you want a great deal better than 
you do. The very things you most deprecate 
as fatal limitations or obstructions, are proba- 
bly what you most want. What you call hin- 
derances, obstacles, discouragements, are prob- 
ably God’s opportunities; and it is nothing 
new that the patient should dislike his medi- 
cines, or any certain proof that they are poisons. 
Choke that envy which gnaws at your heart, 
because you are not in the same lot with oth- 
ers; bring down your soul, or, rather, bring it 


/up to receive God’s will, and do his work in 


your lot and sphere, and then you shall find 
that your condition is never opposed to your 
good, but consistent with it—Dr. Bushnell. 
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A CHRISTIAN’S REVENGE. 





AINFULLY toiled the camels over the 
burning sands of Arabia. Weary and 
thirsty were they, for they had not for days had 
herbage to crop or water to drink, as they trod 





mile after mile the barren waste, where the 
sands glowed red like a fiery sea. And weary 
were the riders, exhausted with toil and heat, 
for they dared not stop to rest. The water 
which they carried with them was almost spent ; 
some of the skins which had held it flapped 
empty against the sides of the camels, and too 
well the travelers knew that if they loitered on 
their way all must perish of thirst. 

Among the travelers in that caravan was a 
Persian, Sadi by name, a till, strong man, with 
black beard and fierce, dark eye. He urged his 
tired camel to the side of that of the foremost 
Arab, the leader and guide of the rest, and, 
after pointing fiercely toward one of the travel- 
ers a little behind him, thus he spake: 

“Dost thou know that yon Syrian Yusef is a 
dog of a Christian, a kafir?” (Kaffir is a 
name of contempt given by Moslems, the fol- 
lowers»of the false prophet, to those who wor- 
ship our Lord.) 

“T know that the Aakeem [doctor] never calls 
on the name of the prophet,” was the stern 
reply. 

“Dost thou know,” continued Sadi, “that 
Yusef rides the best camel in the caravan, and 
has the fullest water-skin, and has shawls and 
merchandise with him?” 

The leader cast a covetous glance toward the 
poor Syrian traveler, who was generally called 
the Aakeem, because of the medicines which he 
gave and the many cures which he wrought. 

“He has no friends here,” said the wicked 
Sadi; “if he were cast from his camel and left 
here to die there would be none to inquire after 
his fate, for who cares what becomes of a dog 
of a kaffiir?” 

I will not further repeat the cruel counsels of 
this bad man, but I will give the reason for the 
deadly hatred which he bore toward the poor 
hakeem. Yusef had defended the cause of a 
widow whom Sadi had tried to defraud, and 
Sadi’s dishonesty being found out, he had been 
punished with stripes, which he had but too 
well deserved. Therefore did he seek to ruin 
the man who had brought just punishment on 
him by inducing his Arab comrades to leave 
him to die in the desert. 

Sadi had, alas! little difficulty in persuading | 
the Arabs that it was no great sin to rob and | 
desert a Christian. Just as the fiery sun was | 
sinking over the sands, Yusef, who was sus- | 





have repaid thee, Christian. This is a Mos- 


pecting treachery, but knew not how fo escape 
from it, was rudely dragged off his camel, 
stripped of the best part of his clothes, and, in 
spite of his earnest entreaties, left to die on the 
terrible waste. It would have been less cruel 
to slay him at once. 

“QO, leave me at least water—water!” ex- 
claimed the poor victim of malice and hatred. 

“Well leave you nothing but your own 
worthless drugs, hakeem. Take that,” cried 
Sadi, as he flung at Yusef’s head a tin case 
containing a few of his medicines. Then, 
bending down from Yusef’s camel, which he 
himself had mounted, Sadi hissed out between 
his clinched teeth, “Thou hast wronged me; I 
lem’s revenge !” 

They had gone; the last camel had disap- 
peared from the view of Yusef; darkness was 
falling around, and he remained to suffer alone 
amid those scorching sands! The Syrian’s 
first feeling was that of despair as he stood 
gazing in the direction of the caravan, which he | 
could no longer see. Then Yusef lifted up his | 
eyes to the sky above him; in its now darkened 
expanse shone the calm evening star, like a | 
drop of pure light. 

Even as that star, shone on the soul of 
Yusef the promise of the Lord, 7 wll never 
leave thee nor forsake thee. Man might desert 
him, his sun might go down, his water might 
fail, but God would never forsake him; his 
mercies would never be exhausted; he could 
save from death even here; or should not such 
be his will, he would bring his servant through 
death to life and joy everlasting. 

Yusef, in thinking over his situation, felt 
thankful that he had not been deprived of his 
camel in an earlier part of his journey, when 
he was in the midst of the desert. He hoped 
that he was not very far from its border, and 
resolved, guided by the stars, to walk as far as 
his strength would permit, in the faint hope of | 
reaching a well and the habitations of men. It 
was a great relief to him that the burning glare 
of day was over; had the sun been still blazing 
over his head he must soon have sunk and 
fainted by the way. Yusef picked up the small 
case of medicines which Sadi in mockery had 
flung at him; he doubted whether to burden 
himself with it, yet he was unwilling to leave it 
behind. 

“1 am not likely to live to make use of this, 
and yet who knows!” said Yusef to himself, as, 
with his case in his hand, he painfully struggled 
on over the wide expanse of the dreary desert. 
“‘] will make what efforts I can to preserve the 
life which God has given. But if,” mused the 
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Syrian, “it be his will that I should lay my 
bones on these barren sands, am I prepared 
and ready to die? I doubt that I can survive 
the heat and deadly thirst another day; if my 
hours, indeed, are numbered, am I fit to appear 
before God?” 

A solemn question this, which we all should 
put to ourselves. What is the needful prepara- 
tion for death, whether it come to young or old, 
in the peaceful home in England, or on Arabia’s 
burning sands? It is simply faith toward the 
Savior, charity toward all mankind. Yusef, as 
he searched his heart on that solemn night, felt 
that he liad the first. 

“T have faith,” he said to himself, as he 
gazed on the starry sky overhead ; “I do believe 
from my heart that the Savior died for my sins, 
and that he has forgiven and blotted them out 
forever. I do believe in his boundless grace, 
in his everlasting mercy. But is mine faith 
that worketh by love; am I in charity with all 
men; do I, can I forgive even Sadi as freely as 
I have been forgiven ?” 

Then came a terrible struggle within the 
heart of Yusef. Sadi’s cruel face rose up in 
his memory, the flashing eyes, the sneering lip. 
Yusef thought of his cruelty and treachery, 
and felt fierce anger toward his enemy blazing 
up within him. The Syrian could hardly re- 
frain from calling on God to avenge his deadly 
wrongs. Long lasted Yusef’s inward conflict 
with the spirit of hatred and revenge. Yusef 
had often repeated the Lord’s prayer, “ Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those that tres- 
pass against us;” he knew that God will not 
pardon those who refuse to pardon; but could 
the Syrian forgive the man whose cruelty had 
doomed him ‘o perish of thirst? 

Yusef kneeled down on the sand and prayed ; 
he earnestly asked for a spirit of forgiveness, 
and before he rose from his knees that spirit 
seemed to be granted, for he was able to pray 
for Sadi. Yusef’s anger calmed down, and 
with it all thirst for revenge; he could ask God 
that he might at least meet his cruel enemy in 
heaven. 

Struggling against extreme exhaustion, his 
limbs almost sinking under his weight, Yusef 
again pressed on his way, till a glowing red 
line in the east showed where the blazing sun 
would soon rise. What were his eager hope 
and joy on seeing that red line broken by some 
dark, pointed objects that seemed to rise out 
of the sand! New strength seemed to be 


given to the weary man, for now his ear caught | 


the welcome sound of the barking of a dog, 
and soon afterward he heard the bleating of 
sheep. 


“God be praised!” exclaimed Yusef, “I am 
near the abodes of men.” 

Exerting all his power, the Syrian made one 
great effort to reach the black tents which he 
now saw distinctly in broad daylight, and which 
he knew must belong to a wandering tribe of 
Bedouin Arabs; he tottered on for a hundred 
yards, and then sank exhausted on the sand. 

But the Bedouins had seen the poor, solitary 
stranger, and as hospitality is one of their 
leading virtues, some of these wild sons of 
the desert now hastened toward Yusef. They 
raised him; they held to his parched lips a 
most delicious draught of rich camel’s milk. 
The Syrian felt as if he were drinking a new 
life, and was so much revived by what he had 
taken that he was able to accompany his pre- 
servers to the black goat’s-hair tent of their 
sheik, or chief, a man of noble aspect, who 
welcomed the stranger kindly. 

Yusef had not been long in that tent before 
he found that he had not only been guided to 
a place of safety, but to the very place where 
his presence was needed. The sound of low 
moans made him turn his eyes toward a dark 
corner of the tent. There lay the only son of 
the sheik dangerously ill, and, as the Bedouins 
believed, dying. Already all their rough, sim- 
ple remedies had been tried on the youth, but 
tried in vain. With stern grief the sheik 
listened to the moans of pain that burst from 
the suffering lad and wrung the heart of the 
father. 

The Syrian asked for leave to examine the 
youth, and was soon at his side. Yusef very 
soon perceived that the Bedouin’s case was not 
hopeless ; that God’s blessing on the hakeem’s 
skill might in a few days effect a wonderful 
change. He offered to try what his art and 
medicines could do. The sheik caught at the 
last hope held out to him of preserving the life 
of his son. The Bedouins gathered round and 
watched with keen interest the measures which 
were at once taken by the stranger hakeem to 
effect the cure of the lad. 

Yusef’s success was beyond his hopes. The 
medicine which he gave afforded speedy relief 
from pain, and within an hour the young Be- 
douin had sunk into a deep, refreshing sleep. 
His slumbers lasted long, and he awoke quite 
free from fever, though some days elapsed 
before his strength was fully restored. 

Great was the gratitude of Azim, the sheik, 
for the cure of his only son; and great was 
| the admiration of the simple Bedouins for the 
| skill of the wondrous hakeem. Yusef soon had 
| plenty of patients. The sons of the desert 

now looked upon the poor deserted stranger 
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as one sent to them from heaven; and Yusef 
himself felt that his own plans had been de- 
feated, his own course changed, by wisdom and 
love. He had intended, as medical mission- 
ary, to fix his abode in some Arabic town; he 
had been directed instead to the tents of the 
Bedouin Arabs. The wild tribe soon learned 
to reverence and love him, and listen to his 
words. Azim supplied him with a tent, a horse, 
a rich striped mantle, and all that the Syrian’s 
wants required. Yusef found that he could 
be happy as well as useful in his wild desert 
home. 

One day, after months had elapsed, Yusef 
rode forth with Azim and two Bedouins to 
visit a distant encampment of part of the tribe. 
They carried with them spear and gun, water, 
and a small supply of provisions. The party 
had not traveled far when Azim pointed to a 
train of camels that were disappearing in the 
distance. 

“ Yonder go the pilgrims to Mecca,” he said ; 
“long and weary is the journey before them; 
the path which they take will be marked by the 
bones of camels that fall and perish by the way.” 

“Methinks by yon sand-mound,” observed 
Yusef, “I see an object that looks, at this dis- 
tance, like a pilgrim stretched on the waste.” 

“Some traveler may have fallen sick,” said 
the sheik, “and been left on the field to die.” 

The words made Yusef at once put spurs to 
his horse; having himself so narrowly escaped 
a dreadful death in the desert, he naturally felt 
strong pity for any one in danger of meeting 
so terrible a fate. Azim galloped after Yusef, 
and having the fleeter horse, outstripped him 
as they approached the spot on which lay 
stretched the form of a man apparently dead. 

As soon as Azim reached the pilgrim he 
sprang from his horse, and laid his gun down 
on the sand, and taking a skin bottle of water 
which hung at his saddle-bow, proceeded to 
pour some down the throat of the man, who 
gave signs of returning to life. Yusef almost 


instantly joined him; but what were the feel- | 
| by Sadi, and made reply: “If thou hast wronged 
| me, thus I repay thee: Moslem, this is a Chris- 
| tian’s revenge.” 


ings of the Syrian when, in the pale, wasted 
features of the sufferer before him, he recog- 
nized those of Sadi, his deadly, merciless foe! 

“Let me hold the skin bottle, sheik!” ex- 
claimed Yusef; “let the draught of cold water 
be from my own hand.” The Syrian remem- 
bered the command, “If thine enemy thirst, 
give him drink.” 

Sadi was too ill to be conscious of any thing 
passing around him; but he drank with feverish 
eagerness, as if thirst could never be slaked. 

“How shall we bear him hence?” said the 
sheik, “ my journey can not be delayed.” 








“Go on thy journey, O sheik,” replied Yusef; 
“T will return to the tents with this man if thou 
but help me to place him on my horse. He 
shall share my tent and my cup—he shall be 
to me as a brother.” 

“Dost thou know him?” inquired the sheik. 

“Ay, well I know him,” the Syrian replied. 

Sadi was gently placed on the horse, for it 
would have been death to him to have long re- 
mained unsheltered on the sand. Yusef walked 
beside the horse, with difficulty supporting the 
drooping form of Sadi, which would otherwise 
have fallen to the ground. The journey on 
foot was very exhausting to Yusef, who could 
scarcely sustain the weight of the helpless Sadi. 
Thankful was the Syrian hakeem when they 
reached the Bedouin tents. 

Then Sadi was placed on the mat that served 
Yusef for a bed. Yusef himself passed the 
night without rest, watching at the sufferer’s 
side. Most carefully did the Zakeem nurse his 
enemy through a raging fever. Yusef spared 
no effort of skill, shrank from no painful exer- 
tion, to save the life of the man who nearly 
destroyed his own. 

On the third day the fever abated; on the 
evening of that day Sadi suddenly opened his 
eyes, and, for the first time since his illness, 
recognized Yusef, who had, as he believed, 
perished months before in the desert. 

“Has the dead come to life!” exclaimed the 
trembling Sadi, fixing upon Yusef a wild and 
terrible gaze; “has the injured returned for 
vengeance ?” 

“‘ Nay, my brother,” replied Yusef, soothingly, 
“let us not recall the past, or recall it but to 
bless Him who has preserved us both from 
death.” 

Tears dimmed the dark eyes of Sadi; he 
grasped the kind hand which Yusef held out. 
“TI have deeply wronged thee,” he faltered 
forth; “how can I receive all this kindness at 
thy hand ?” 

A gentle smile passed over the lips of Yusef; 
he remembered the cruel words once uttered 





THERE is scarce any lot so low, but there is 
something in it to satisfy the man whom it has 
befallen ; Providence having so ordered things, 
that in every man’s cup, however bitter, there 
are some cordial drops—some good circum- 
stances, which are sufficient for the purpose he 
wants them—that is, to make him contented, 
and if not happy, at least resigned. 
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THE FUTURE OF HUMAN CHAR- 
ACTER. 


I. THE DARK SIDE. 

R. CARLYLE, with his peculiar views as 

to liberty and government, is not the 
only man of our generation who is troubled 
with melancholy forebodings for humanity. 
Amid the universal clack of progress, there are 
plenty of indications of a bitter feeling that 
progress in knowledge and the mechanical arts, 
and even in the wide diffusion of the education 
which has given birth to that progress, is no 
guarantee for progress in what men hold to be 
highest of all—that strength, and depth, and 
nobility of character which have so little neces- 
sary connection with either wide knowledge or 
multiplied enjoyments. 
thousands of minds a fear that the sciences 
and arts may prove to be 00 strong for man 
almost precisely in the sense in which we say 
that the vitality of Nature as seen in the trop- 
ical vegetation of the Amazon is too strong for 
man ?—that knowledge may prove power indeed, 
but in some sense a power too great for the 
strength of those who wield it—a power by the 
side of which moral power will lose its head, 
feel itself bewildered, paralyzed, without com- 


|, pass, and, worse still, without nerve? 


There are those who are already beginning 
to say in their heart, “There is no God,” not 
because they know so little, but because they 
know so much of their own little knowledge. 
They are, perhaps, as the Psalmist calls them, 
in one sense fools, but certainly they are not 
fools for want of education, or of all sorts of 
accomplishments. It is rather that, seeing the 
threads of scientific investigation branching out 
in so many different directions, and knowing 
that they can never grasp one hundredth part 
even of the conclusions arrived at, the sense of 
utter helplessness, of incapacity to know any 
thing but the smallest fraction of this labyrinth 
of universal laws, fosters in their minds a keen 
sense of the uncertainty, not only of all except 
demonstrative evidence, but of all mental and 
moral impressions, however deep, not supported 


Is there not lurking in | 





by this kind of evidence—a sense of uncer- | 
“. : . : | 
tainty from which the springs of faith never 


again recover. 

Even those who feel most deeply the truth 
of God’s personal love and providence, and of 
his revelation of himself in Christ, are not 
without a vehement and almost passionate feel- 
ing that this age needs a new incarnation, if 
only to tell us how the Light of the world 


which he revealed. There is the profoundest 
danger of the collapse of that highest personal 
life, the glory of which has been shown us, be- 
fore the coniusion of the half-lights: and _half- 
shadows of the new era. Complexity of every 
kind is the great condition of the new life— 
shades of thought too complex to yield up defi- 
nite opinions—shades of moral obligation too 
complex to yield up definite axioms of duty— 
shades of insight too various to yield up defi- 
nite sentences of approval or condemnation for 
the actions of others. 

On all subjects not strictly scientific, on. all 
those mental and moral questions which de- 
termine conduct and action, the growing sense 
of complexity and difficulty is rapidly producing 
a relaxing effect upon the force of individual 
character. In some sense men are blinded by 
excess of light. The simple old moral law, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not steal,” 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery,” “Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbcr’s goods,” is apt to lose 
half its meaning before multitudes of distinctions 
which gradually shade off forbidden acts into 
the most praiseworthy and delicate sentiments, 
and leave you wondering where the spirit of 
the law ends and the letter begins. Still more 
difficult does it seem to reconcile the old divine 
liberty of life in God with the new human lib- 
erty of life in science—the spiritual attitudes 
of mind which recognize that every wave in a 
storm, every waste shot from a gun that strikes 
a passing bird, is the direct issue of a Father’s 
will with the laws of tides and air-currents, of 
atmospheric rarefaction and condensation, with 
which modern science is every day familiarizing 
us more. 

Harmonize as we will, under our present 
lights the personal life in God which our Lord 
revealed fits very awkwardly into the grooves 
of the scientific conception of order; and every 
generation, as it accumulates fresh illustrations 
of the scientific method, is more and more 
embarrassed how to piece them in with that far 
grander and nobler personal discipline of the 
soul which hears in every circumstance of life 
some new word of command from the living 
God. We do not affirm, for we do not in the 
least believe, the two modes of apprehension 
to be inconsistent. We do say that to help us 
in reconciling them we seem to need some new 
act of revelation—that He who taught the old 
personal, unscientific world how to live in God, 


| should yet reconcile for us the floods of new 
| light he has poured upon our understandings 


would reconcile this new flood of intellectual | 
processes with the personal life in the Father | 


and outward life, with the lessons taught to a 
very different age by the shores of Galilee and 
in the darkness of Gethsemane. 
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If “progress” go on as heretofore, without | 
any new light from the Divine side, the old, 
strong, simple, ethical, and spiritual conception | 
of life may die away, and there may grow up | 
in its place a spurious compound of misty sci- 
ence and feeble sentiment out of which no | 
strength can come. Compare the old Catholic | 
saints, or the old Puritan saints, it matters lit- 
tle which, with the modern “religious man ;” | 
compare Luther with streaming eyes praying | 
for the Church, and telling God with the famil- | 
iarity of Abraham or Elijah that, if he will | 
have a Church at all, he must look after it | 
himself, “for we can not look after it, and if 
we could we should be the proudest asses under 
heaven,” with our modern bishops sending 
forth a soft encyclical, almost destitute of mean- 
ing—the highest praise falsely awarded to which 
has been that there was no harm in it—to “the 
faithful in Christ Jesus.” To the faithful in- 
deed! they meant “to those who made no dif- 
ficulties in Christ Jesus.” Yet the difference 
is not merely and simply in the mens Luther 
had rediscovered pure and unalloyed the possi- 
bility of free, simple, personal life with Christ. 
The bishops have inherited a world of intel- 
lectual compromises and doctrinal subtilties 
and scientific discussions, which stand between 
the soul and this straightforward life. The 
spirit of the age is complicated with ¢ruths— 
as well as falsehoods—which are bewildering 
and distracting to this attitude of mind, and 
which yet insist on recognition. The mere 
development of the existing law of progress, as 
it is usually understood, so far from securing 
all that is expected of it, can not fail, we think, 
to do more in relaxing the highest inward life 
of man than even in beautifying and humaniz- 
ing its external features. 

It is another aspect of the same tendency 
that, with the new flow of sciences and arts 
into the world, the tendency to indifference on 


and theology alike, has so much increased, es- 
pecially among the young, and that the highest 
culture has scarcely taught any thing beyond 
that despair of complete truth, and consequent 
disposition to deprecate severe struggles for it, 
which was so remarkable a feature of the Ro- 
man world at the beginning of our era, and 
which always probably leads the majority to the 
doctrine, “Enjoy what you can while you can, 
for all remote spiritual attitudes are unsuited to 
the constitution of such beings as we are, in 
such a world as the present.” There is, at all 
events, an immense growth of this spirit, not 
among those who have most hardship and suf- 
fering, but who have least—among those who 





have chiefly reaped the advantages of the new 
sciences and arts in easy life, pleasant tastes, 
languid hopes, and feeble faiths. 

The fear is that, if civilization succeeds—and 
we trust it will succeed—in raising the mass of 
men to the same level of comparatively satis- 
fied material and intellectual wants, there will 
be the same disposition to subside into the 
limited life of small attainable enjoyments, and 
to let alone the struggles for perfect freedom 
and perfect life in God. There can be no 
doubt that what we call our middle class, as a 
whole, and especially the younger members of 
it, have lost grea‘ly in sympathy with these 
struggles among other peoples. Mr. Carlyle’s 
teaching about slavery—earnest in its own im- 
moral kind—has not truly convinced half as 
many as it has given an excuse for refusing to 
interest themselves on the side of the victim— 
for insisting on judging of the American war, 
for example, by canons of mere taste. 

It is the same with religious life. Some of 
the younger generation profess a passive skep- 
ticism, not an eager, anxious prosecution of 
doubt; and some lean to the esthetic practices 
of the High Church school. But the main 
point is that in both classes alike the dim, 
vague faculty called taste has assumed so much 


importance in late years, not by reason of its - 


own growth, but through the undermining of 
all surer, deeper, and more laborious passages 
to truth. We seem to be rapidly approaching 
in the middle class—and will the working class, 
when it has gained as easy a hold of life, save 
us from going further in the same road ?—to 
that condition of things, that attenuated faith, 
those petty momentary interests, that hopeless 
vision of the excessive complexity of truth on 
all high topics, which drove the Roman world 
into despair at the beginning of our era—a 
despair from which a simple belief in a simple 
revelation of divine acts alone saved it. Mr. 
Arnold has finely said of it: 
“ Like ours it looked in c ..ward air; 
Its head was clear and true ; 


Sumptuous its clothing, rich its fare; 
No pause its action knew. 


Steel was its arm; each pulse and bone 
Seemed puissant and alive ; 
But, ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive.” 
If it were true that, with the beating back of 
great physical wants, the deepest hunger of 
human nature is to be laid to sleep, and life 
to be frittered away in small enjoyments, no 
one could look upon human destiny without a 
sigh. 
Perhaps it may be thought almost an answer 
to this fear to point out that with the growth 
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of the self-indulgent spirit there is very apt to 
grow also a very strong feeling of the worth- | 
lessness of life—a feeling that nothing enjoyed 
is worth the cost of obtaining it; that life itself 
is a doubtful good; that, the spring and elas- 
ticity of youth once over, and the sense of duty 
smothered in a sea of speculative doubt, it is 
rather from indolence than from love of life 
that men prolong the dreary monotony of un- 
solved problems and ungranted prayers. 

That high culture has led many of the high- | 
est minds of our age to the very verge of a | 
despondency that is little short of despair, we | 
scarcely needed that grand expression of this 
feeling in incomparably the finest poem of our | 
own day, Mr. Clough’s Easter Sunday soliloquy 
at Naples, to tell us. It will be said that the 
very sense of utter weariness and nothingness 
which life without faith carries into the highest 
minds, is itself the surest proof that we need 
not fear any real collapse of society into atoms 





attaining it—a state of mind which has been 
common in the stationary East for centuries, 


| and will grow even in the progressive West 


just as rapidly if the faith in Christ could 
ever die out. 


II. THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


Were the preceding article a complete state- 
ment of the facts, civilization would seem on 
the eve of stereotyping itself, and the destiny 
of man would appear to be sterile indeed; but 
it is not complete. There are facts to be re- 
corded as bright as these are gloomy. Amid 
the decay of the creeds and the roar of petty 
conflicts, under the complex network of doubts 


| which seem to shut in men, each to his little 


plot of obvious duty, as a few red threads will 
shut in a stag to a half-rood of grass, we seem 
to perceive at last the rise of new and tremen- 
dous forces which will once again retone the 
heart, rebrace the mind, and at last reinvigor- 





of individual self-indulgence. And we believe 
this because we believe in God. But, judging 
by the merely human symptoms of the day, 
one would say that the collapse of faith, which 
brings the highest minds nearly to despair, 
brings ordinary minds to weary satiety, indiffer- 
ence, ennui—that condition, in short, in which 
no end of life is thought worth earnest exer- 
tion, and yet for want of earnest exertion no 
higher estimate of the ends of life may be 
formed. 

To sum up, then, those influences which, 
inhering as they do in the very. grain of civili- 
zation, seem to us to threaten far more evil in 
the future than the more or less removable 
mass of physical misery, ignorance, and want, 
with which politicians are wisely making war, 
there is, first, a tendency in the very accumula- 
tion of the intellectual sciences to perplex and 


relax the fibers of nioral and intellectual con- 


viction—a tendency, in fact, to drown purpose 


and volition in the flood of intellectual altern- | 


atives which are proposed to our thought. 
Again, the very growth of the arts in staving 
off the ultimate necessities of man, and multi- 


plying immensely the small enjoyments of life, | 


has a great tendency to increase, and has in- 
creased, the spirit of petty self-indulgence, of 
small self-gratification, of indifference to all 
great and grave struggles. Finally, this pre- 
dominance of small and brilliant certainties 
amid the growth of great and vague doubts, 


while it makes the highest minds pine passion- | 


ately for more light, fosters in common minds 
the tendency to cry, “Who will show us any 
good?” and to doubt secretly whether any 
attainable end in life is worth the trouble of 


ate, or, to speak even more frankly, re-create 
| faith in the souls of men. 

Education does not only pulverize. Things 
are still in their germ, but we think we see 
one change, perhaps the greatest of all, coming 
over the spirits of civilized men; a thirst for 
| truth by itself; a sovereign, driving faith in 
that; an utter indifference to and contempt of 
| the results of that which is absolutely new in 
| history, and which of all the intellectual pas- 

sions tends most to clear and strengthen the 
| mental blood. The love and admiration of 
| scientific processes, the hunger, sometimes 
| almost brutal, for realism in art, and literature, 
and life, the weary carelessness for things 
which used to inflame mankind may be, cer- 
tainly seem to this writer to be, mere symptoms 
of this new impulse, just as hunger, and pee- 

vishness, and a tumult of the blood are often 
the first symptoms of returning convalescence. 

No influence, save faith alone, tends so directly 

to strengthen the character as this single-eyed 
passion; none enables men to walk with so 
| decided a step, and none frees them more 
rapidly from the bondage of the webs woven, 
as the preceding writer says, by the new con- 
| sciousness men have of the complexity of all 
things. Once hold truth invaluable, and doubt 
| loses its paralyzing force. 

Moreover, the hunger for truth, which in 
| science, or history, or theology always begins 
| by killing faith, always ends by serving as a 
base for a new structure, would, we believe, 
_reanimate Christianity—now supposed to be 
dying, because for the third time it is stripping 
itself to put on its new armor—even without 
| another and yet stronger impulse now rising 
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among men. This is the spirit which, for 
want of a better word, we must call sympathy, 
the spirit Shakspeare called mercy, and the 
author of Ecce Homo styles the “enthusiasm 
of humanity;” a spirit born within the last 
hundred years, which has in it the capacity of 
becoming a motor, a fanaticism, even in certain 
exceptional situations a destroying force; a 
spirit which seventy years ago produced Robes- 
pierre, which in our own day has yielded John 
Brown and Mazzini; a spirit which is the 
secret force of that otherwise anarchical tend- 
ency we call democracy, and the mainspring 
and sustenance of “the Revolution,” which is 
already acting as the solvent of all old laws, 
institutions, and crystallizations of society. 
This sympathy with man as man, absolutely 
new, is becoming a mighty operative force. 
There are no fanatics like those who are pos- 
sessed by it. There are no changes so vast 
as those which they suggest, no lives so ardu- 
ous as those which they will lead. Force of 
character, quoth ’a! Has it ever been shown 
more grandly than by the abolitionists, infidels 
half of them, but men borne on by this new 
impulse to face torture, and contempt, and 
death, the scorn of wise men, and the hatred 
of worldly men, as the purest Christians alone 
have ever had force to do? Wherein was 
Cromwell so much stronger than John Brown, 
Huss than Garrison, Xavier than Howard, 








Wycliffe than many a man among us who, un- | 


able to bear the torment of his pity for the 
misery of men, of his sovereign sympathy with 
wretchedness, has, half-mad, gone out from his 
old’ beliefs, stripped himself naked of ideas, 
and so, amid the shocked scorn of friends, and 
families, and comrades, declared war to the 
knife on all that exists, but, existing, does not 
remove his horror. He is wrong enough 
usually, but how weak! 

And remember, as this passion of sympathy 
spreads, and deepens, and clears itself, as men 
grow to sympathize with humanity in all its 


misery, in its sinfulness as in its pain, as they | 
| acter which subsides into a search for physical 


come to war against moral as they now war on 
social suffering, so must the one figure, in 
whom and through whom alone their ideal is 
completed, regain its power over their imagina- 
tions, their hearts, their lives. In the man- 
God alone is philanthropy, the love of man, 
seen perfect. Half the best warriors in the 
social war are “infidels,” men who can not 
bow down to the authority which has left the 
world to groan; but to them above all will 
come first the conviction that, strain on as 
they will, they can not love man as He loved, 
that their endurance is weak beside His, that 








comfort. 


their tolerance, and mercy, and pitifulness— 
things which are but names for the one quality 
of sympathy—are imperfect, lusterless, wanting 
in breadth, and depth, and coherence, beside 
the perfect fullness of His love. 

It is from the lower side, from the human 
side, from the long-delayed recognition of 
Christ as the completion of the highest ideal 
of man, that we look for the second revival of 
that true and only Christianity which believes, 
as it believes in the axiomata of mathematics, 
that Christ, God, and man died for the human 
race. In men in whom the love of truth is as 
a flame, in whom sympathy is illimitable, and 
in whom faith has once more grown up from 
below, there will be no lack of force. That 
the character of the great men of the next 
generation will be /i‘#e the character of the 
greatest in the past we by no means affirm. 
Probably it will not. Out of that sense of the 
vast complexity of all things there should grow, 
will grow, in the minds reillumined by faith, 
enlarged by sympathy, made single by love 
of truth, a mighty tolerance, a patience, a calm 
serenity, to which our greatest have often been 
strangers. The warrior element will not be so 
all-pervading, the uniform will be exchanged 
more often for the ermine. There will be 
serenity in these men, but serenity is not weak. 
We look, as one of the blessings of the future, 
for the recovery of the one lost blessing of the 
old pagan world—the blessing which philoso- 
phers call unconsciousness, calm, capacity of 
enjoyment, and Christian childlikeness; the 
nature we see dimly through the ages in the 
best of the Greeks, see plainly even now some- 
times in a few old men and women, upon whom 
a living faith and a serene life have impressed 
that stamp of saintliness which, of all the 
aspects of human nature, has in it most of soft- 
ness, and least of feebleness or indecision. 

Weakness of character! Imagine Calvin with 
Melancthon’s heart, and we are near the ideal 
to which the world tends, and which, be it what 
it may else, at least is not weak, not the char- 


‘Men tell us who have studied Ameri- 
cans, Germans, and Europeans free of the tyr- 
anny of convention, that they see among their 
best specimens, among farmers in the West 
like Lincoln, among professors like Carl Ritter, 
among workmen—take Nadar—dim foreshadow- 
ings of men like this; men whose characters 





| are of iron in their self-dependence; men like 


Jacobins in the strength of their convictions, 
yet with hearts absolutely irradiated with sym- 
pathy for man and faith in God’s love; men 
whom nothing resists successfully, yet who have 















































recovered a power of childlike gladness, a ca- 
pacity of serenity such as man in this century 
has sold—the purchase-money for his victories 
over opposing Nature. 

And then, too, there is another force, almost 
new, also at work. We are about to say what 
will probably excite in half of our readers a 
sense of the ridiculous, but still it has to be 
said, if our conviction is to be fully expressed. 
Hope is becoming once more a motive power. 
It is a singular fact in the Christian psychology 
that hope, which the apostles regarded as a 
virtue—an executive force, a motive power— 
has ever since that time been degraded in men’s 
ideas into a mere quality very lightly esteemed. 
A hopeful man is, in the parlance of to-day, a 
sort of fool. Hope, nevertheless, is once more 
regaining her power—so completely regaining 
it as not unfrequently to be mistaken for her 
strong sister. Faith is influencing the souls 
of men; is strengthening them to try unknown 
paths, untrodden ways, to work for ends which 
but for hope they would scarcely even desire. 
The passionate belief that Utopia may be at- 
tained, that we may yet reach a land where all 
shall be free, and instructed, and good, where 
the human race shall “have its fair chance,” 
is exciting men afresh, is helping them to dare. 

It was but a hope, a dream, a Utopia, which 
sustained the North in its tremendous struggle, 
but then the force which sustained it is neither 
feeble nor worthy of contempt. Men as the 
old creeds vanish are ceasing to despair, and 
in morals as in politics courage is the essential 
basis of all vigorous or successful action. A 
good deal of the despairing indifference men- 
tioned in the preceding article is the result of 
hope, of the new conviction or impression that 
higher things are zo¢ unattainable. If nothing 
but bread is attainable, one fights for bread ; 
but if one clearly experiences the ofe of meat? 
We do not wish to push this argument too far, 
partly because it may be a feeling peculiar to 
certain idiosyncrasies, partly because hope at 
last is only a result of faith; but still the devel- 
opment of this faculty is to be reckoned among 
the brighter gleams in a picture which might 
otherwise be dark. 

And finally—for we can neither hope to state, 
nor even to indicate, the infinite details of this 
side of the argument—it is necessary to adduce 
one negative argument. The crave for comfort 
has an aspect the pessimists never acknowl- 
edge; it is one form of victory over the body. 
The highest thinkers of all ages have acknowl- 
edged that this victory must be gained ; and as 
the Stoics held the road to it was contempt for 
the body, and the monks subjugation of the 





body, so the moderns hold unconsciously that 
the swiftest path is the silencing of the body. 
The modern thinker seats himself in an easy- 
chair, not in order to enjoy the easy-chair, but 
in order that the nobler part of him may be free 
from the consciousness of the inferior—may not 
be worried by its claims, disturbed by its re- 
monstrances, fretted by its complaints. It is 
not luxury he is seeking, but mental freedom; 
the freedom the Stoic sought when he chattered 
in the rain as if the sun had shone, and held it 
beneath him to pay attention to the chill. The 
modern man is not less desirous of that liberty 
of scorn for the clouds ; but to get it, instead of 
stripping, he invents a water-proof; he silences 
the body by content, instead of by control— 
reigns as Czesar, instead of an ancient abso- 
lutist. We like neither vegéme,; but it is not 
weakness of character, but misdirected power 
of character, which produces the second—a 
misdirected power which, more wisely used, 
may make the mind and the soul more gen- 
uinely free, and therefore more genuinely strong, 
than they have been. The highest song of 
suffering ever sung was penned by a king; and 
fortitude, endurance, strength in all forms, are 
the qualities which, from the days of the Roman 
patriciat, the aristocrats have not lacked. It is 
not in the luxurious, but in those who are hank- 
ering for luxury, that feebleness is found. 








“AS YE SOW, SO ALSO SHALL YE 
REAP.” 


WE careless sow more tares than wheat 
Into the fallow-ground of hearts, 
And when ’neath Autumn suns we reap, 
As the bright Summer-time departs, 
We find much straw with little grain, 
And bind the thorns among the wheat, 
Then sigh in sorrow when we see 
Our garners filled with worthless cheat. 
We can not reap full-laden ears 
When we have sown the tares broadcast ; 
Bemoaning work so illy done 
We grieve to know the Summer’s past, 
And all its bright and golden hours 
Can never come to us again ; 
E’en now the leaves are turning brown, 
And soon will come the Wint’ry rain. 


Then let us clean the thrashing-floor 
Ere sowing-time shall come again, 
Sift well the tares from out the wheat 
Till naught is left but finest grain, 
That when in harvest-time the scythe 
Shall cut the waving lines of gold, 
We may be called God’s harvesters, 
And look for rest unto his fold. 


“AS YE SOW, SO ALSO SHALL VE REAP.” 47 
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A WIFE’S HANDIWORK. 





WE present to our readers for the present 
month a remarkable steel-plate engrav- 
ing. It is one of a series of thirteen illustra- 
ting a recent scientific work issued from the 
press of our own Book Concern, for its author. 
The volume lies before us, one of the most 
finished specimens of the art of book-making 
we have ever seen. In type, paper, press-work, 
and binding, we would not know how to sug- 
gest a single improvement. In its character it 
is a scientific work of the highest merit, being 
an elaborate chemical and microscopic analysis 
of the nature and operation of many different 
poisons in their relations to animal life.* It is 
the most valuable contribution to toxicology 
and medical jurisprudence that America has 
ever made to medical science, and in many of 
its features is unsurpassed by any contribution 
to these departments from European science. 

Its author is Dr. T. G. Wormley, Professor 
of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Starling 
Medical College, of Columbus, Ohio. It is the 
work of many years of unremitting labor and 
patient investigation. We know of no work 
that is so purely a specimen of scientific devo- 
tion. The author has spared no time, labor, 
or expense in {ts preparation, while he could | 
only feel all the time, that a work of so purely | 
scientific a character, and necessarily confined | 
to a limited range of circulation, could never 
by its sales remunerate him for his toil and 
expenditure. Itis the result of years of patient 
experimenting on the effects of the different 
poisons directly brought to bear on animal life. 
For this purpose, with the mercilessness of a 
scientific devotee, he has killed several hund- 
reds of cats and dogs with different poisons, 
and, by subsequently analyzing their blood and | 
the contents of their stomachs, has determined 
the exact appearance of the poison-crystals after 
doing the work of death. 

But the feature in this volume which has led | 
to this notice of it, and the presentation of a 
specimen of one of its plates to our readers, 
is the perfect accuracy and beauty with which 
the poison-crystals have beer reproduced on 
paper, and used to illustrate the work. Thir- 
teen plates, of a character similar to the one 
before us, exhibit the results of the author’s 
investigations, and beautify the book. The pro- 
duction of these illustrations was his greatest 
difficulty. To individualize the poisons; to ad- 








* Micro-CuEMIstRY oF Porsons; including their Phys- 
iological, Pathological, and Legal Relations. By Theo. G. 
Wormley, M. D. With Seventy-eight Illustrations on Steel. 
8vo. Pp. 676. | 





minister them to the subjects; to note the 
phenomena of death; to describe the patho- 
logical appearances of the affected tissues; to 
analyze the contents of the stomach and other 
fluids; to recover the poison and isolate it 
again in crystallized form, and to exhibit these 
crystals under the microscope, were compara- 
tively easy processes to the scientific physician 
and the chemical adept. But how to transfer 
these appearances which the eye beheld under 
the microscope to paper, and so perfectly that 
they might be accepted as exact reproductions 
of the forms revealed by the microscope, was 
a task that the author at one time thought was 
impracticable. His wife, by the most patient, 
delicate, and persevering labor, solved the prob- 
lem for him, and with her pencil made perfect 
sketches of the poison-crystals as the Doctor, 
by chemical analysis, brovght them to view 
under the microscope. 

As the eye rests on the specimen-plate, and 
notices the exceeding delicacy of the lines form- 
ing these crystals, and the vast variety and 
multifarious shapes of the crystals themselves, 
we begin to form some idea of the difficulty 
of the task undertaken by this noble woman. 
But the difficulty is vastly multiplied when we 
remember that the crystalline forms that were 
to be sketched were only seen under the micro- 
scope, and would vanish in a few seconds, and 
had to be reproduced again and again, till the 
fair artist accurately transferred them to paper. 
Her patient labor at length presented to her 
husband thirteen plates beautifully and accu- 
rately sketched with the pencil. 

The next problem was how to have them 
accurately engraved on steel as illustrations of 
his forthcoming volume. For this purpose, he 
called upon the most distinguished engravers 
of the eastern cities, who told him that it could 


| not be done in less than three years’ time, and 


would cost almost a fortune of money. One 
of them engraved a single page, but the Pro- 
fessor would not accept it. The Doctor then 
made application to Mr. Jones, of Cincinnati, 
well-known to the readers of the Repository, 
for the many beautiful things with which he has 
embellished our pages. Struck with the exceed- 
ing delicacy of the drawings, and apprehending 
at once the immense difficulty of transferring 
them to steel, he informed the Doctor that 
whoever made the drawings must also engrave 
the plates. “Impossible,” replied the Doctor, 
“for the person who drew the figures knows 
nothing of engravirg.” 

“ Whoever can draw like that on paper,” said 
Mr. Jones, “can etch on steel.” 

“It was my wife,” said the Doctor, beginning 
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almost to despair of getting his plates engraved, 
“and she knows nothing of etching or any other 
part of engraving.” 

The Doctor was at length persuaded to pro- 
cure a Steel-plate and points. The artist pre- 
pared the plate, gave a few items of instruction 
and explanation to the Doctor, who was to carry 
his message and his instructions home to his 
wife. The indefatigable wife accepted the re 
sponsibility and went to work, and in a few 
weeks came to the artist’s office with her etch- 
ing, the product of her own hand being the 
first she had ever seen. The fair artist was 
delighted and encouraged when she saw a proof 
of her first effort. It was so good that with 
a little correction it might have been used; but 
she felt that she could do better, and the plate 
was canceled. The number of steel-plates nec- 
essary for the whole work was then ordered. 
Mrs. Wormley began the labor, and in less 
than a year finished the etching of thirteen 
plates, containing in all seventy-eight figures. 

Encouraged by her success in the use of the 
point, Mrs. Wormley thought she would try 
the graver, a tool she had not yet used, and 
necessary in the finishing of the plates. Her 
success in that was equal to her etching. She 
then requested permission to use the ruling 
machine, of which she knew as little as she 
had known of the point or graver. In a little 
while she was mistress of the ruler, and pre- 
sented to her husband the whole series of 
plates, the delicate touches of which defy criti- 
cism, even under the scrutiny of a microscope! 
Indeed, the details of many of the figures can 
only be obtained by means of the lens. They 
have been pronounced, by competent judges, 
the finest set of microscopic plates ever pro- 
duced in Europe or America. We look upon 
the result as one of the most wonderful achieve- 
ments of womanly patience, skill, and persever- 
ance, the full greatness of which it is impossible 
to make apparent to those who are unacquainted 
with the difficulties and mysteries of the engrav- 
er’s art. 

Mrs. Wormley knows how to answer the ques- 
tion—What can women do? They can do a 
thousand beautiful, useful, delicate things that 
men can not do. Their delicate appreciation 
of beauty, their quick and accurate perceptions, 
their fineness of touch, their patience, and many 
other qualities that characterize them as women, 
fit them for large fields of usefulness which 
would be peculiarly their own, and which man 
could not usurp from them if ae would. It 
might be physically possible for man to achieve 


what Mrs. Wormley has done; but we believe 
it would be well-nigh impossible for man’s im- | 


Vor. XXVITI.—4 


patience and haste of results, to endure the 
long schooling in patience, in minute observa- 
tion, in delicate touching and retouching, in 
acquiring skill in arts before unknown, which 
the creator of these remarkable plates has un- 
dergone. 

Mrs. Wormley gives us a beautiful illustra- 
tion of that divinely assigned mission for the 
wife—“she shall be a help meet for him.” She 
is the companion of her husband in the highest 
walks of literature, and can descend with him 
into the depths of scientific research. She can 
cooperate with him in the experiments of the 
laboratory; she can illustrate with the pencil 
and graver the prodwcts of his genius and toil; 
she can beautify his home with her own draw- 
ings and paintings, and then enliven it with 
her vocal and instrumental music. She is a 
true woman; with a mind well-stored with the 
more solid attainments of a liberal education, 
she possesses decided talents for music and 
drawing, and embraces every opportunity to 
cultivate her taste and skill; and yet she fulfills 
all duties of home as wife and mother, her 
daily life being characterized by untiring indus- 
try, gentleness, and kindness to all around her 
in health and sickness. 

Dr. Wormley has received the distinction of 
election to honorary membership of several of 
the principal scientific societies of Europe, and 
his work has clicited the highest commendation 
of those qualified to judge of its merits on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE. 





E have before us reports of the recent 
sessions of the American and British 
Social Science Associations, and also some val- 
uable papers bearing on similar questions of 
social interest which are agitated in France. 
Two facts prominent and startling in these re- 
ports are the decadence of human life from 
congregation in large and crowded cities, and 
| the decrease of population among the higher 
and more refined classes of society. The first 
we would rationally expect, as nearly all the 
causes of disease and death are more efficient 
_in dense than in sparse populations, while the 
very concourse of human beings itself develops 
| prolific causes of disease. But the great dis- 
| proportion in the mortality of cities compared 
| with that of the country, made evident by these 
statistics, shows that our cities are maintained 
at a more fearful cost of human life than is 
generally supposed. 
Of ninety-four causes of death, seventy-five 
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act with greater intensity in cities than in the 
country—some of them producing ninety-six 
per cent., or nearly double as many deaths in 
the same population in towns as in the country ; 
while the whole number of deaths is forty per 
cent. in excess in the cities. So great is this 
disproportion that our cities would soon be- 
come depopulated if left to themselves. Thev 
live at the expense of the country. Families 
are exhausted and die out, and their places are 
filled by immigration from the rural districts. 
It is estimated by a French writer in 1842, 
that among 300,000 people then living in Paris, 
there were probably not 1,000 who could trace 
their families in that city back two hundred 
years; or, in other words, the 200,000 people 
living in Paris in the reign of Louis XIII, in- 
stead of multiplying to 400,000 in two centuries, 
had dwindled down to 1,000. According to En- 
glish statisticians 10,000 people from the coun- 
try annually are necessary to keep the popula- 
tion of London up to its number, and it is 


estimated that 5,000 fresh subjects from the | 


rural districts must flow annually into the city 
of New York, to supply the waste that death 
makes in that city in excess of the death-rate 
in the country. 


Another striking fact is the readiness with | 


which these thousands from the country flock 
into the cities to fill up these breaking ranks. 
This is seen from the fact that the increase of 
the population of cities immensely surpasses 
that of rural districts. This vast increase is of 
course not from the predominance of births 
over deaths, but from immigration, both for- 
eign and domestic. Dr. Jarvis, in his valuable 
paper before the late social science meeting at 
Boston, gives the following statistics on this 
point: 

“In twenty years in Massachusetts, the cities 
and large towns gained 109.9 per cent., and 
the rural districts gained 47.6 per cent. In the 
United States the gain of cities was 186.5 per 
cent., and the rural gain was 72.5 per cent. in 
the same period, from 1840 to 1860. The gain 
of the States north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
is represented by 174.5 and 33.1 per cent. re- 
spectively, for city and country. 
east the figures 95.1 and 31 show the propor- 
tionate increase. The new States west of the 
Alleghanies, and north of the Ohio River, 
gained 487 and 155.3 per cent. in the same time; 
the south-western States 226.1 and 106.5. In 
all the above examples, the larger number shows 
the per cent. of increase of cities containing 
Over 10,000 people in the two decades. All the 
countries of Europe furnish similar statistics, 
and those of France are most marked. During 


a period of twenty-five years the towns of France 
increased 53 per cent., the country 3.2 per cent. 
Paris in thirty years gained 115.83 per cent. ; all 
the rest of France 12.3 per cent. The popula- 
tion in all France is doubled in one hundred and 
ninety-eight years, in one hundred and seventy 
large towns in thirty-three years, in Paris in 
twenty-eight years.” . 

It is remarkable with what exactness the rate 
of mortality is in proportion to compactness of 
population. In 1858 the registrar-general of 
England reported that “the people of districts 
living in England wide apart experience a low 
mortality, and their mortality increases in pro- 
portion as their dwellings are brought in closer 
proximity.” This opinion is borne out by all 
subsequent reports. The report for 1856 di- 
vides England into two classes as to density 
of population. In the first class, where each 





In the south- | 


person had an average of a quarter acre of 
| land, the deaths were at the rate of 26.55 in 
| 1,000 for a year; in the second class, where 
each person had 3.63 acres, a mortality of 20 in 
| one thousand was considered an over-estimate. 
A table condensed from one of these reports 
shows that the mortality steadily decreases as 
population is less crowded. Thus: The aver- 
age rate of mortality in fifteen districts, where 
each person had from .oo4 to .o1o0 of an acre, 
| was 262 to 10,000 of population. Sixty dis- 
| tricts, where a person had one to two acres, 
| show a rate of 214. In four districts, where 
| there were but one person to nine or ten acres, 
| the rate was 175. Three districts, where each 
person had seventeen to thirty-three acres, the 
| rate was 160 to each 10,000 of population. 

A still more significant fact is made evident 
by these papers—the remarkable decrease in 
the rate of increase of population in certain 
| places and classes. In France, for instance, 
| with a climate far superior to that of England, 
| the increase of population is but little over 
4,000 per million annually, while in England it 
is 14,000 in 1,000,000. The rate of increase 
in France is but one-half that of Holland, and 
compares with Denmark as 4 to 11, and with 
Prussia as 4 to 13. For 15 years there has 
been only five per cent. of increase. At the 
beginning of the present century the average 
number of births in each family was four to 
| five. In Paris it was four. Now it is only 
three in France and two in Paris. While the 
population as a whole has increased over six 
millions in forty years, the military reports show 
that there are no more young men of twenty 
and twenty-one suitable for conscription than 
there were in 1830. They complain much of 
the physical degeneracy and of the weakness 
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of those who present themselves at the enroll- 
ment offices. This is a darker record than can 
be found in any other State in Europe. 

Opinions vary as to the cause. It is evident 
that there are various causes. It is a subject, 
however, about which there is very much yet to 
learn. To sum the causes up under the name 
“state of society,” is but an obscure way of 
stating the fact. One of the most apparent 
causes is what the followers of Malthus would 
call the repressive principle. It is the sad rec- 
ord of infant mortality, as shown in a pamphlet 
by Doctors Brochard and Monot. It is the cus- 
tom in Paris for parents to send a vast number 
of infants into the country to be nursed, either 
because they can not attend to them, or because 
they wish to be rid of offspring. Paris sends 
18,000 into the country every year. It has be- 
come a regular business. There are offices in 
every part of the city where contracts are made 
by the month or the year. The last year there 
have been several suits on account of abuses in 
this so-called business. The evils have become 
so great, and the neglect so manifest, that pri- 
vate individuals have organized a “Society for 
the Protection of Infants,” which seeks informa- 
tion and institutes legal proceedings against 
persons abusing the law. Of the 18,000 sent 
out every year from Paris, one-sixth die. The 
per centage of deaths, or the “massacre oc the 
innocents,” from 1839 to 1858, was 28.91; from 
1859 to 1864 it varies from 30.02 to 40.07. The 
districts to which these children are sent present 
very different statistics: “Some are celebrated 
for never rearing children.” The rate at avhich 
infants aged from one day to one year die is, in 
the Department of the Loire Inferieure, 90.50 
per cent.; Seine Inferieure, 87.36; Eure, 78.12 ; 
Calvados, 78.09; Aube, 70.27; Seine et Oise, 
69.23; Cote d’Or, 66.46; Indre et Loire, 62.16; 
Manche, 56.66. 





first, a depletion of the State by the emigration 
of its citizens to other States, without a corre- 
sponding immigration from other States, the 
excess of emigration being from 4,000 to 5,000. 
At the same time a constant influx of foreigners 
are pouring into the State by immigration from 
abroad. This state of things if unchanged 
would of itself before many decades change 
almost wholly the character of the population. 
But Dr. Allen presents another alarming fact 
contributing to the same result. Says the Doc- 
tor, “It is further to be observed that the pro- 
portion and numbers of births from foreign par- 
ents has been continually increasing, while those 
of native parents have scarcely varied. This is 
proved not only by the census, but by the regis- 
tration report. The increase of population for 
twenty or twenty-five years has been mainly in 
the cities and large towns, and it will be found 
to be largely made up of the foreign element. 
In the smaller villages the stock is mostly 
American, and has hardly increased at all. In 
fact, a careful analysis of the census treports at 
different periods shows that this increase of 


| population in the State follows almost invariably 


There may be another cause in the fact that | 
400,000 of the flower of the youth of France | 


are shut up in camp continually, and forbidden 
to marry. Besides these, the only other causes 
we have seen mentioned are the thousands who 
fill the monasteries and convents, besides the 
“social evil.” 

It would be an outrageous slander to say that 
there were no homes in France, but at the same 
ume we have the authority of one of the great- 
est philanthropists of the nation to the fact that 
“the want of France is homes and mothers.” 

Similar facts were brought to light before the 
Social Science Congress at its last session in 
Boston, through a paper read by Dr. Allen, of 
Massachusetts. The statistics of Dr. Allen are 
confined chiefly to Massachusetts, and indicate 





| tions. 


in the same line and in the same proportion as 
the foreign element has been introduced or in- 
creased. Examining the number of deaths, we 
find that there are absolutely more deaths than 
births among the strictly American children, so 
that, aside from immigration and births of chil- 
dren of foreign parentage, the population of 
Massachusetts is really decreasing.” 

Another fact developed by reports is that 
whereas in 1765 nearly one-half the population 
of Massachusetts was under fifteen years of 
age, it is believed that at the present time not 
more than one-fifth of the purely American pop- 
ulation is under that age. The number of chil- 
dren in an equal number of families of American 
and foreign birth will be nearly three times as 
great in the latter as in the former. The records 
of many towns will include six to eight genera- 
‘Examination shows that the families of 
the first generation had an average of eight to 
ten children; of the next three between seven 
and eight; the fifth about five, and the sixth less 
than three to each family. Formerly large fam- 
ilies were common; now they are rare. In 
some of the old towns the records of a hundred 


| years do not show a single married couple with- 


out children. The New York census of 1865 
shows that of 993,236 married women, 137,745 
had no children, and 303,898 had only one or 
two. In the sma!l town of Billcrica there are 
the records of ninety-six families of ten or more 
Five of these had fourteen, and one 
The total in the ninety families is 


children. 
twenty-one. 
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1,043. The birth-rate shows the same fact, that | 
the American families do not increase at all, and | 
inspection of the registration in other States 
shows that the same remark applies to all. It 
is remarked that the decrease of children is 
found to prevail in country almost as much as 
in city, and that only about three-fifths of all 
that are born, including city and country, ever 
reach adult life. What, then, is to be the state 
of society in New England fifty or a hundred | 
years hence? What is to become of the Yan- 
kee stock? Can the difference among the births 
of foreign and native parentage be attributed to 
a degeneracy in the physical condition and or- 
ganization of females, or a settled determination 
with large numbers of the married to have no 
more children, or a very limited number? 

To what causes are these sad facts to be 
attributed? Writers upon population regard as 
principal causes in preventing its increase 
climate, famine, pestilence, government, war, 
want of marriage, and prudential considera- 
tions. It is evident that neither of these agen- 
cies, except the last, can have been operating 
in this country in the past. Not climate, for 
it is a fault that does not apply to former gen- 
erations, and is not now applicable to a part | 
of the population; and we have as a nation 
been happily spared from the other calamities 
that have been named. 

In explaining these facts great stress has 
been laid on what is delicately named, “ pru- | 
dential considerations.” There is a_ painful 
amount of evidence that these considerations 
are acting powerfully and extensively in Ameri- 
can society; that in large classes of the com- 
munity parents desire no offspring, or at most 
but a very limited number, and that most culpa- 
ble means are resorted to for the accomplish- 
ment of the object. It is a sad commentary 
on our civilization and modern Christianity. 
If the figures and statements of Dr. Allen and | 
other eminent physicians, whose attention has 
been specially directed to these subjects, are to 
be accepted, the case is a fearfully alarming | 
one. In a moral point of view it can be noth- 
ing else than a crime of the deepest die, 
enough to call down upon us as a people the 
displeasure of Heaven. In relation to human 
life it is nothing less than murder; and in 
relation to the perpetrator it is a physiological 
crime, entailing fearful risk to the mother’s 
health and life. We send abroad our mission- 
aries to preach the criminality of infanticide to 
heathen nations, and yet in the midst of our 
Christian civilization discover a “massacre of | 
the innocents” in some of its features more | 
detestable than the habits of heathenism! 











| all. 


But we turn away from this directly criminal 
aspect of the matter to the contemplation of 
other causes tending to the same results. We 
are satisfied that a very large share of these 
evils are due to what is embraced in the sig- 
nificant phrase, “the state of society.” That 
state is one of predominant mental activity, the 
intellectual nature subordinating the animal and 
physical to itself. The stress of nineteenth- 
century civilization is on the brain and nerves, 
giving undue development to these at the ex- 
pense of the muscular tissues, and to the 
enfeeblement of almost every other organ. 
Our National temperament is in process of 
rapid development and change. “From being 
what philosophers call extensive and running 
into physical developments, it has become in- 
tensive and takes intellectual forms. Our great 
grandfathers ate and drank, laughed and grew 
fat; we plan and study, labor and fret, and are 
nervous and thin. They took life as it came; 
we are more anxious to mold it to our pur- 
pose, and make it what we think it ought 
to be.” 

American women enter into this intense life 
as earnestly as the men, and the physical 
effects manifest themselves in both sexes; more 
perhaps in the female, because, more than the 
male, she has turned away from manual labor 
and means of physical development. Her 
education in the past, too, has been fearfully 
at fault in throwing an immense strain upon 
the brain and nervous system with an almost 
utter neglect of physical culture. The diffi- 
culty is not with female education, but with its 
misdirection. Girls are put to school too early, 
and in every particular their education is too 
stimulating, hurried, and exciting. The same 
thing has been almost equally true with regard 
to our boys; and as the result we raise gen- 
erations of men and women with the brain and 
nervous system highly developed, but with the 
muscular temperament scarcely developed at 
The body as a whole is feeble throughout, 
and individual muscles are soft, flabby, small, 


| and weak. 


As a general rule, people highly educated, 
and following pursuits of whatever kind that 
severely tax the brain and nervous system, 
have a less number of children than those 
persons engaged in manual labor for a liveli- 
hood. Women distinguished for genius and 
intellectual attainments have never as a class 
been prolific of offspring. Is, then, the intel- 
lectual cultivation of women unnatural and 
abnormal? Certainly not. But such intellect- 
ual culture as sacrifices to itself all care for the 
physical development of the body, and such 
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devotion to intellectual culture as excludes | 
manual or physical labor, whether in man or 
woman, is abnormal, against the designs of 
nature, and in violation of the laws of health. 
The effect is seen in the intense headaches 
with which our women are now afflicted, the 
other portions of the body not being sufficiently 
developed to draw to them a just proportion of 
the circulation. Those who are thus affected 
are frail and weak, break down in childbirth, 
and are unable to nourish their offspring. 

Certain absurd fashions in dress have also 
contributed to this process of physical enfeeble- 
ment. Compression of the chest and of the 
stomach has produced indigestion, thus impair- 
ing the lymphatic system; has weakened the 
pulsations of the heart, thus deranging the cir- 
culation; and by pressure upon the upper part 
of the body has served to weaken, depress, and 
displace certain vital organs, entailing a class of 
diseases on modern females but little prevalent 
in former generations. 

What is to be the remedy of this state of 
affairs? The evil is caused by neglect of phys- 
ical exercise, too exclusive cultivation of the 
brain, and fashionable modes of life and dress. 
The remedy of the first is plain. The muscle 
of women should be educated harmoniously 
with the brain; the distaste for household labor 
in the higher circles—indeed, in all circles— 
should be removed; the exciting and dissipa- 
ting modes of fashionable life should be sup- 
planted by wiser and healthier entertainments ; 
and the movement in seminaries for increased 


physical development should be encouraged | 


and increased; girls should remain girls as 
long as possible, and should not be transformed 
into miniature women in manners and dress 
during those years that nature intends to be 
devoted to the culture of both brain and mus- 
cle. To persuade women to give up fashion 
and to dress according to the laws of health, 
is an impossible task; but there has been some 
improvement in the fashions themselves of late, 
and we may hope for still wiser and better 
things in the future. 
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SOMEWHERE. 


Now sinks the sun into the sea, 
But upward all our clouds are bright, 
And somewhere all their morning hills 
Are glimmering in light. 


Now sleep the sunny little waves 
That sang to-day along our shore, 
But space has caught their music up, 





And trills it o’er and o’er. 


A knell is rung in yonder tower 
That moans along our lonesome halls, 
But somewhere strikes like melody 
Against the “shining walls.” 


Poor hearts that miss the voice of love! 

Ye know that somewhere, brave and clear, 
It sings in sainted perfectness 

The tale it whispered here. 


The roof-tree drops its blighted bloom, 
And withers on the silent eaves; 
But somewhere there is glorious fruit 

Among the garnered leaves. 


There is no pang of sacrifice 
But ripens into sweetest sense, 

Or somewhere in a peaceful day 
Will find its recompense. 


The thorns that tore the blameless brow 
Have blossomed into snowy flowers ; 

The cruel cross gleams like a star 
Through all our darker hours. 


O, hidden sometime, sure and sweet! 
O, sacred somewhere, near or high! 
Keep, keep your treasures, we shall know 
Your blessing by and by. 





COME UNTO ME. 


ArT thou weary? art thou languid? 
Art thou sore distressed ? 
“Come to me,” saith One, “and coming, 
Be at rest.” 


Hath He marks to lead me to him, 
If he be my guide? 
“Tn his feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And his side.” 


Is there diadem as monarch 
That His brow adorns? 
“Yea, a crown in very surety, 
But of thorns.” 


If I find Him, if I follow, 
What his guerdon here? 
“Many a sorrow, many a labor, 
Many a tear.” 


If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath he at last? 
“Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, 
Jordan passed !” 


If I ask Him to receive me, 
Will he say me nay? 
“Not till earth, and not till heaven 
Pass away.” 


Tending, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless? 
“ Angels, martyrs, prophets, pilgrims, 
Answer, Yes.” 
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THE SPIRITUAL MOVEMENT-CURE. 


MONG the systems of medicine, motor- 
pathy holds an acknowledged place. No 
doubt it alone is adequate to the cure of certain 
diseases, and all systems employ and rely largely 
upon its chief principle. Exercise is one of 
the greatest of healers—inertia is death. 

The principle of therapeutics thus announced 
is still more widely applicable to spiritual dis- 
eases. The Church is a great hospital, full of 
patients afflicted with various maladies. Some 
alternate between fevers of anger and chills of 
selfishness; some are dyspeptic, and can not 
properly digest the “strong meat” nor even 
“the sincere milk of the word.” There are 
paralytics in the Church—persons strong on 
one side, but so weak on the other that they 
can do nothing to purpose; and consumptives, 
who once bid fair to be vigorous workers, but 
now give evidence of a general decay of graces, 
and show symptoms of speedy death. The 
remedies provided by the Great Physician for 
all these and all other diseases of the soul are 
very few, and prominent among them is exer- 
cise. “Exercise thyself unto godliness,” says 
Paul to Timothy. The verb he uses—yvpvate— 
is the same from which our word “gymna- 
sium” is derived, and has a precisely similar 
meaning. 

Arago, in his autobiography, says he found 
his “greatest master in mathematics” in the 
binding of one of his text-books. Perplexed 
by the difficulty of his early studies, he was 
almost in despair. Some words on the waste 
leaf used to stiffen the cover of his book caught 
his eye. He dampened the cover and unrolled 
the leaf to see what was on the other side. 
It was a short letter from D’Alembert to a 
youth discouraged like himself. It ran thus: 
“Go on, sir, go on. The difficulties you meet 
will resolve themselves as you advance. Pro- 
ceed, and light will dawn and shine with in- 
creasing clearness on your path.” 
made Arago the greatest astronomical mathe- 
matician of his age. Christ’s great “go,” 
uttered just before he left the world, has made 
more heroes and braver than ever answered to 
the call of martial trumpet. He spoxe it not 
simply for the sake of the benighted millions, 
but also for the sake of the heralds. The 
great means of spiritual health and youth is 
spiritual activity. 

God’s plan of humanity is development by 
action. We have small beginnings. ‘“ There 
is not in the wide world a living thing more 
helnless and unpromising than man in his 
infancy.” 





instincts fully adequate to their needs, and with 
physical powers which make them independent 
almost from the beginning. In the human 
animal the instincts are feeblest, and the power 
of self-provision comes latest. In lieu of these 
God has given his favorite creature a principle 
of growth which promises limitless develop- 
ment. Abundant activity is the indispensable 
condition of the normal operation of this prin- 
ciple in the body, mind, or soul. The arm 
of a Hercules would be shriveled by protracted 
inertia; the brightest genius will be outstripped 
by industrious mediocrity unless it be devel- 
oped and disciplined by work; the song of, a 
seraph would die if he should fold his wings 
and go forth to no benevolent activities. 

God helps those who help themselves. 
Whenever he summons us by natural impulse, 
by providence, by the Holy Scriptures, or by 
his own blessed Spirit to any development, 
physical, intellectual, moral, or spiritual, he 
does not toss into our lap a treasure to be 
possessed and enjoyed without effort; he sum- 
mons us to grasp a prize which our indolence 
may forfeit. The affairs of this world are 
administered by a partnership, God and man— 
a most unequal one truly, and yet a real one. 
The two members of it are linked together by 
a mysterious being who is both. I know God 
has his exclusive realm which man may not in- 
vade. He raises tides and tempests; he keeps 
the mighty machinery of the universe smoothly 
running. But what is done in no part dy man is 
done for man; and the destiny of this “insect 
infinite,” for whom birds sing, and oceans roar, 
and seasons revolve, is dependent not on God 
alone, but also—by God’s appointment—on 
himself. 

The general principle thus unfolded applies 
alike to every form of laudable effort. Work 
if you would win. It is God’s unalterable 


| decree that success shall be achieved by reso- 


“Go on” | 


Other animals are endowed with | 


lute and persistent endeavor. It was as Jacob 
went on his way that the angels of God met 
him. Depend upon it the logic of success is 
hard work. The early Methodists revolution- 
ized England because “they were a// at it and 
always at it.” Let a man get a great thought 
in his head, and in spite of every discourage- 
ment try to work it out, he will have success, 
if success is within the limits of possibility. 
Sir Isaac Newton used to say he did not think 
he had any advantage over other men, except 
that whatever he thought worth beginning he 
had resolution enough to continue, till he had 
accomplished his object. 

Growth in grace follows the same law. It is 
to be got not solely by praying for it. We 
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must watch as well as pray. If we would be 
“steadfast, unmovable,” we must be “always 
abounding in the work of the Lord.” Some 
persons look—not too much, for that can not 
be, but—too exclusively to God for the Chris- 
tian graces, making very little effort themselves. 
To grow in grace is to develop a strong, stable, 
symmetrical Christian character, and that is not 
an instantaneous, out-and-out gift of God to 
any man. I do not forget that the soul may 
pass from death to life by the pangs of a quick 
conversion, nor that its entire sanctification 
may be instantaneous when it is fully ready for 
that change; but conversion is not complete 
salvation, and the heart made pure is just pre- 
pared to grow rapidly in every grace; and what 
I insist on is, that growth in grace is the fruit 
not alone of God’s gift, but of our effort. It 
is what is achieved as well as what is received 
that makes the man. There is no Yoyal road 
to education, or character, or virtue. If a 
prince becomes a scholar, or a statesman, or a 
saint—that is, in any sense a man—it must be 
by much self-denial and effort. 

The laborious Church will always be the 
rejoicing, growing Church; the working dis- 
ciple will be the happy Christian. Is a Church 
downcast, and that, too, in spite of many pray- 
ers? Let its members begin to work for Jesus, 
and they will soon sing for joy. Is a Church 
weak? Work will make it strong. 

This suggests the reflex benefit of the foreign 
missionary work. | I verily believe that if all the 
money expended, all the toil bestowed, and all 
the lives sacrificed in missionary effort had_pro- 
duced no evident results in heathen lands; if 
not one soul had been converted, and not one 
iniquitous practice had been abandoned there; 
if we had been forced to feel that in executing 
Christ’s great commission we had only been 
sowing the hidden seed, and that its germina- 
tion was to be the work of ages yet to come; 
all this expenditure of money, this bestowment 
of toil, this far more precious holocaust of 
human lives, has been amply repaid by the 
benedictions thus secured to the Church at 
home. Just this sort of labor is needed to 
harden the muscle, and quicken the nerve, and 
warm the heart of the Church, to prepare her 
for the twofold work of saving the souls within 
her pale, and converting the practically pagan 
multitudes at her very doors. 

The changeless law of blessing is, “He that 
watereth shall be watered also himself.” An- 
drew Fuller found it so with his Church. He 


speaks of a period in his ministry when he had | 


made the most laborious and systematic efforts 
to comfort his serious people; but the more 


he tried, the more they complained of doubts 
and fears. He knew not what to do. He was 
at his wits’ end. He tells how he and they were 
led out of the difficulty by an unlooked-for door 
of escape: “At this time it pleased God to 
direct my attention to the claims of the perish- 
ing heathen in India; I felt that we had been 
living for ourselves and not caring for their 
souls. I spoke as I felt. My serious people 
wondered and wept over their past inattention 
to the subject. We met and prayed for the 
heathen; met and considered what could be 
done among ourselves for them; met and did 
what we could; and, while all this was going 
on, the lamentations ceased. The sad became 
cheerful, and the desponding calm. No one 
complained of a want of comfort. They were 
drawn out of themselves. God blessed them 
while they tried to be a blessing.” 

The inanimate ocean seems to understand 
this law. Whence come those sparkling treas- 
ures which a thousand rivers pour into the 
bosom of the deep? They first went up from 
that deep. The sun beckons to the ocean, and 
the ocean from all its parts sends up its vapors. 
The vapors are borne away to the mountains 
on the viewless wings of the air; they descend 
in rain and dew; they rejoice all hills and 
valleys; they clothe the earth with verdure; 
they run together into streams which give drink 
to the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air, 
and the sons of men, as they pursue their be- 
neficent course. The, mingle in the beds of 
rivers, and at last they bear the wealth of all 
lands to their home in the deep, so that every 
sea under the whole heaven is gladdened by 
the white wings of commerce skimming its sur- 
face and imaged in its breast. Thus does the 
ocean evermore give forth unnoticed vapors and 
receive back majestic rivers. 

The same law which we have traced in its 
application to the piety and power of the Church 
holds good of individual religious health. It is 
not for the sake of the poor alone that we should 
feed them. God could rain down bread from 
heaven as he used to, or send it by ravens as he 
did to Elijah. He sends it by us for our good. 
He could send angels to Asia to announce the 
great salvation to the disciples of Confucius 
and Buddha; but he has laid the burden of the 
world’s evangelization on us in part for our own 
sakes. 

A dammed-up river is turbid, indistinct, ruin- 
ous. It wanders from its channel; it foams and 
| rages; it is no longer an object of beauty and a 
source of blessing, but a terror. In order to the 
' right performance of its functions it must be 
| emptied just as fast as it is filled. Suppose the 
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we | 
Hudson should say, “O, if it were not for the 


perpetual drainage of my waters into the At- 
lantic, what a noble river I should be!” and 


| find the country till he really got there. 


that God should suddenly upheave a mighty | 


dam right across its bed from the palisades to 
the opposite hights. The beautiful Hudson 
would be destroyed in a single week. The 
grandeur of its regulated flow in an appointed 
channel would give place to a wild waste of 
waters, submerging a hundred flourishing towns, 
and a thousand fertile fields§ How many a 
dammed-up current of wealth has flooded a 
man’s own house, choked to death the tender 
plants of virtue there, and drowned his own 
soul in perdition! Reader, if such a stream 
is flowing into your coffers, cut sluices and let 
it run out to help irrigate the desert world or it 
will be your death. And here is my warrant, 
“ Charge them that are rich in this world, 
that they do good, that they be rich in good 
works, ready to distribute ; that they may 
lay hold on eternal life.’ 1 Tim. vi, 17-19. 





A FAIRY TALE FOR ALL AGES. 


ITTLE DENIS had lived all his life among 

stern, gloomy people, in an ugly town. He 
was a high-spirited boy, fond of fun and noisy 
games; but for these he had little opportunity. 
He was taught by a grave, strict schoolmaster, 
who did not like children, and he was expected 
to make no noise even in play-time. He was a 
beauty-loving boy, too, who cared for sunlight, 
bright colors, and pretty faces; and he lived in 
a smoky, dull street, in a dark house, with old 
and shabby furniture; while for companions he 
had his guardian, a tall, hard man, with features 
that look as if they had been cut out of wood, 
and an old woman, with a face just like a witch, 
and a very sharp, scolding tongue. Therefore 





| do n’t know how delightful it is. 


but he did not know how delightful he should 
It was 
evening when he arrived, so that he could not 
see what the outside of his new home was like, 
but when the door was opened kind people came 
to meet him, and drew him into a pleasant, 
cheerful room, and welcomed him as if he was 
a boy of their own. With them there was a 
little girl, with bright eyes, that laughed and 
danced, and a color that came and went, and 
came again continually, when any thing pleased 
or excited her. 

“T am glad you are come,” she said; “1 think 
I shall like you.” 

“T know I shall like you,” Denis said, very 
decidedly. “You are pretty, and your eyes 
shine.” 

“T am glad of that,” she said; “I think it 
must be because I am so happy.” And perhaps 
it was. 

Then she told him her name was Ellie; and 
she asked him what his name was, and where 
he had lived all his life. When he had told her 
all about it, she said: 

“T am sorry for you; I think you must have 
been very unhappy. But you will forget all that 
now. To-morrow I will take you into Fairy- 
Land, and we will be so happy.” 

“Into Fairy-Land!” said Denis, and he open- 
ed his eyes quite wide with astonishment. 

“Yes,” said Ellie. “I go every day. You 
Only wait till 
to-morrow.” 

Then Denis went to bed, and dreamed about 
Fairy-Land. 

In the morning Ellie opere1 the glass door 
of the drawing-room, and they went out together. 


| Just before them was a broad turf walk, with 


Denis was not very happy, and he was always | 


getting into scrapes. He had slid down the 
balusters and scratched the last inch of paint 
off the bottom stair; or he had made an en- 
chanted castle of the clothes-horse, and rumpled 
all the sheets that were drying before the fire; 
or he had filled the sugar-basin with mold, and 
was trying to use it as a flower-pot, and grow a 
geranium in it. Very mischievous things per- 
haps to do, but he had so little to amuse him. 
Then he was punished more than he quite de- 
served, and that put him in a passion, and so he 
got the character of a’very bad boy indeed. 
Now, one day his guardian came and told him 
that he was to go away into the country and 
stay with some friends there. Denis was glad, 
for he thought any change would be pleasant, 


trees on either side; the branches arched, and 
met overhead, and made cool shadows on the 
grass, and the sunshine lay between them, still 
and hot. Ellie took Denis’s hand and led him 
down, and at the end was Fairy-Land. Denis 
did not know that it was Fairy-Land at first, but 
he thought it was wonderfully beautiful. “I 
never saw any thing like this,” he said. 

It was a glorious garden. There were no 
cankers on the roses; there was no blight on 
the apple-trees ; there was not such a thing as 
a plum too sour to be nice, or a peach that 
tasted woolly; all the fruit was delicious, all the 
flowers were lovely. It was never too hot or 
too cold; the fairies kept the air just right for 
children; the turf was never too damp to play 
upon, and yet never burned up; and you can 
not imagine such beautiful colors as the fairies 
had put upon all the wet stones that were in the 
stream. 












































A FAIRY TALE FOR ALL AGES. 





“Come,” said Ellie, “I will show you all 
about the fairies.” 

She showed him the dandelion fairy clocks, 
and the way the little fairies whisked off the 
down with their wings to mark the time. Then 


they looked at the fairy spears in the rushes, | 
and the magic butter-cups, that tell whether | 
_made it seem as all sorts of things might be 


children are fond of butter by throwing yellow 
shadows on the chin when they are held un- 
derneath it. Next Ellie showed the rings 
where the fairy dance had gone on the night 
before; she found the big daisy on which the 
queen had sat, and all the mushrooms which 
she had made spring up for tents. “We may 
eat these,” Ellie said; “the queen will make 
more for to-night; she never has the same 
tents twice.” 

Then they discovered the folded iris, in 
which one little fairy had gone to sleep during 
the heat of the day, but they would not look 
in for fear of disturbing her, so they went and 
drank honey out of the fairy bottles in the 
clover. 

Day by day the children came and played in 
Fairy-Land. The fairies loved them very much, 
and each day they made the garden more beau- 
tiful for them. When they ‘vere tired of run- 
ning about and seeing all the lovely things 
around them, they would lie down on the grass 
and put their heads close together till the brown 
hair mixed, and you could scarcely tell where 
Denis’s crisp curls ended and Ellie’s wavy 
locks began. Lying thus with their eyes shut 
they could hear the fairy whispers all round 
them, and the rustle of elfin wings as they flew 
past; and so life passed happily and quickly as 
a long Summer’s day. 

But after some months Denis was obliged to 
go back to the cold work-a-day world again. 
The children parted with many tears as if it 
was forever, and indeed it was long years before 
they met again. Denis went to school and 
worked hard, and gained prizes, and had many 
proud, happy moments, but saw no Fairy-Land. 


approached, except that the house looked smaller 
than it used to look, and the drive up to it less 
wide. The rooms were the same, yet different. 
The furniture had not been changed, but stood 
each thing in its old place; but the great china 
vase of pot-pourri -had lost the wonderful air 
of mystery there used to be about it, which 


hidden at the bottom of it. The picture, too, 
of the smiling lady in a riding-habit looped up, 
and a hat with a long drooping feather, no 
longer seemed so beautiful, or put such strange 
fancies into Denis’s head as to her history, 
and whom she was going to ride with. She 
used to be, by turns, an enchanted princess; 
an ardent follower of Prince Charles Edward, 
just going to warn him against his enemies; a 
haughty lady, who had bid her lover achieve 
some wonderful deed before he again appeared 
before her, and who was going out hawking in 
the meanwhile. Now she was merely a fantas- 
tic woman with a smirk. Denis’s old friends, 


| however, had not altered much, and _ they 


He grew up, and then he lived a busy, harassed | 
| cult, struggling life—Ellie of her quiet, happy 


life, for he had his own way to make in the 
world. Sometimes he was successful, and re- 
joiced ; sometimes he had great troubles, and 
fretted and chafed under them. But he never 
had time to think of any thing but the business 
of the moment; and as for the fairies and Fairy- 
Land, he had come to disbelieve in them alto- 
gether. He had forgotten his childish experi- 
ence of such things. Still he remembered 
sometimes his old kind friends and little Ellie, 
and was very glad when he was at last able to 
go back for a visit to his country home. The 
place seemed unchanged, he thought, as he 


scarcely appeared to him older than when he 
was a boy. They welcomed him gladly, and 
then he looked round for Ellie, wondering 
what she would have become now she was 
grown up. 

She was very pretty indeed. Her wavy hair 
was fastened up in coils round and round her 
head, and she walked now sometimes instead 
of running; but her step was as light as ever, 
and her eyes were as bright, and they still 
shone “because she was so happy.” It was 
easy to see that she knew a great deal about 
the fairies just as she used to do. As she 
looked at Denis, by his grave, sad face, she 
guessed that he did not remember them. This 
time she did not say to him, “I will show you 
the fairies.’ But when they walked out of 
doors their steps naturally turned down the 
turf-walk, where the changing sun and shade 
lay as they used to lie ten years ago. As they 
went they talked of all that had happened since 
they were last together. Denis told of his diffi- 


one. All the sadness melted away from Denis’s 
heart, and he felt as glad and gay as when he 
was a boy. 

“This must be enchanted ground,” he said. 
Ellie smiled, and when he looked around him, 
behold! he was in Fairy-Land; but a Fairy- 
Land ten times more beautiful than that of his 
boyhood. The garden was full of life, and of 
loving life; the trees twined their branches 
caressingly together; the roses bent to each 
other as the wind kissed their leaves; the helio- 
trope sent up its fragrance as a tribute of love 
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58 
to the sun. There was a fairy light over every | for his life, while Ellie also was ailing. O, what 


thing, that lent new beauty even to the lily, and 
made each dew-drop a magic prism filled with the 
colors of the rainbow. There was a fairy mur- 
muring music ali around, sweeter than any thing 
human. Fairy laughter sounded in the ripple 
of the stream, and fairy whispers of hope and 
joy floated in the air. In the midst stood Ellie, 
looking in that wonderful light more beautiful 
than a mortal. 

“ Marry me,” said Denis, “that I may always 
be with you and in Fairy-Land.” 

So Denis and Ellie were married, for people 
always marry in Fairy-Land, and for some time 
they lived in the enchanted garden. But peo- 
ple can not stay on that ground forever, though 
they wish it ever so earnestly. By and by Denis 
went back to the world, and this time Ellie 
went with him. The world was cold and hard, 
often full of difficulties for Denis. All day long 
he worked at his business, and because he just 
then had many anxieties, he could not help 
carrying the thoughts of them home to his 
fireside; while she, unused to household cares, 
grew worried by them. Then, too, friends and 
acquaintances took up the time in which they 
might have been together. They got into a 
busy whirl of life that carried away all the girl’s 
sweet tranquillity. The sunny smiles faded from 
her lips, and the brightness from her eyes, and 
Denis looked graver and sterner than he had 
ever done. Not that they were exactly un- 
happy; they were fond of each other, but the 
wonderful joys that they had known in the 
magic garden seemed so strange and different 
from their present life that not only Denis, 
but Ellie also, began to believe that they had 
only fancied those beautiful things which they 
now so dimly remembered. 

They had one child, a boy called Norman, 


and they loved him dearly. He lived in a magic | 


world of his own, but he could not take his 
mother there. And Ellie sighed and smiled 
together when she saw him poring over mar- 
velous adventures and tales of giants and en- 
chanters, or finding for himself wonderful beau- 
ties and difficulties and dangers, all in one 
narrew strip of garden and tiny brook. She 
smiled, because she was glad that her boy had 
the same dreams that gladdened her childhood ; 
she sighed, because she thought they were only 
dreams that could never return. 

By and by there came troubles to the house— 
troubles great and small. First money troubles ; 
things which make Fairy-Land seem very far 
away, and which brought still harder work for 
Denis, still more worries for Ellie. Then came 





a dull, sad, weary time was that! Their hearts 
sank within them, and all their life looked 
gloomy.- Now, it seemed to them very strange 
that they had not been more happy before real 
grief fell upon them. “Ah!” thought Denis, 
“if my boy and my wife are but once well 
again all will be bright, and I shall care for 
nothing else.” And Ellie said to herself, “If 
my child were but strong, and | could again 
be a companion to Denis, I would grieve no 
more for my vanished Fairy-Land.” For the 
two had grown dearer to each other in their 
anxiety, and they thought they had never really 
known how they loved till now. 

At last the brighter time came. 
recovered; once more his merry laugh was 
heard, the more joyful for the delight of return- 
ing strength after having known weakness. 
Ellie grew better, too, and then came very 
happy days, such as Denis had hoped for in 
his sorrow. There were days when the three 
were much together, for now Denis would not 
allow work or any other claim to steal all the 
hours from the time that he loved at home; 
and Ellie, neither for cares or fatigue, would 
give up her sympathy and interest in all that 


The boy 


interested him. 

One Summer evening she lay resting, while 
Denis was beside her, and the boy sat at her 
feet. Suddenly the child looked up with clear, 
big eyes, and said, “Mamma, here is such a 
beautiful story all about fairies, and a man who 
went into their country. You never went there, 
papa?” 

Then Denis and Ellie looked at one another, 
and the same light came into both their faces, 
and a smile on their lips; both saw the same 
thing, and had the same thoughts in their hearts. 
For, though they could never tell exactly how 
or when it happened, Fairy-Land had come to 
them. Yes, and a Fairy-Land just as beautiful 
as that in the garden of their childhood and 
youth. Outside, upon the narrow strip of green- 
sward, the evening shadows lay more still and 
calm than the changing sun and shade of the old 
avenue, but not less lovely. Through the large 
branches of the grand old elm without a fairy 
light streamed into the room that gave the well- 
worn cover of the household books an untold 
beauty, and lent to the words within a magic 
power. It made the picture on the wall, of a 
cornfield bathed in sunset light, show forth 
through the glory of its golden light, every 
lovely home-scene on which it had looked down. 
Through the open window the cooing of the 
household doves floated in upon a fairy song 


sickness ; the boy was ill, and his parents feared | of calm content, and the father and mother saw, 
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through the sun’s long, low rays, a fairy coronet 
of light upon the head of their boy. 

From that day Fairy-Land never left them. 
It staid with them till old age, when their chil- 
dren’s children climbed upon their knees to 
hear the story of grandmamma’s fairy garden, 
and found their own magic land, where all was 
goodness and peace, in that calm presence. 


> 


ABOUT NAMING CHILDREN. 
HAT shall we call it? The baby has 


whether it is a boy 
it are “as well as 
formula !—and then 
What is to be its 





V come, we are told; 
or girl, the mamma and 
can be expected”—mystic 
comes the final question, 
name ? 

“T should like a pretty one,” mamma mur- 
murs from the snuggery of dimity and pillow, 
and she looks at the little purple bundle 
breathing with that wonderful, impressive calm, 
and puts a kiss upon as much as there is to 
kiss of its wonderfully zzimpressive face; and 
as, at such a time as this, mamma’s wish be- | 
comes pleasantly executed law, and all the | 
pretty names within ken are collected, and 
said over, and thought about, and canvassed, 
and written down, till the one agreed upon as 
the prettiest of all is chosen, and the deed | 
done. e 

The choosing a name by sound belongs to 
civilization. It was not so with nations in 
their infancy. They went by sense. They 
fixed on a name that described the child, that 
referred to its personal characteristics, that 
was an outlet for their piety and thanksgiving, 
that was owned already by something that 
they were grateful for and loved. The Jewish 
mother—as long ago as the days chronicled in 
the Bible—rocked her baby on her breast, and 
as she sat among the flocks, and birds, and 
flowers, called it Susanna, lily; or Hadasseh, 
myrtle; or Zophar, her little bird; or Deborah, 
the bee, that buzzed so closely it made her 
little one open its eyes and smile. Or, joyous 
and poetic in her luxuriant land, the timid 
sheep were bleating by, and she called her 
babe Rachel, in their memory; or the rich fruit 
of the pomegranate overhung her and gave her , 
food, and she called her baby Tabrimon; or 
the palm-tree rose straight and tall, and so her 
child should, and be named Tamar; or the 
sparrows twittered in her ear, and her child 
was Zippor; or the dove cooed softly, and she 
called it Jonah; or the crow showed its sable | 
plumage, and its name was Caleb; or the light 
seed-down was wafted by her, and her babe | 





—— - 


was Julia, the tender, delicate, nestling little 
thing. A 
Eshcol, the full cluster of ripe, purple grapes ; 
or Lot, sweet-scented myrrh; or Peninnah and 
Pinon, pearl; or Thahash, the tender tint of 
hyacinth, fragrant and pale; or Ulla, a young 
child; or Saph, the moss growing so plentifully 
at their feet on the bright sea-shore. And 
then Hebrew parents mourned over a sickly 
child and called it Abel, because they saw it 
was like breath or vapor, and would soon pass 
away; or they named it Deliah, weak; or 
Hagar, timorous stranger; or Jabez, sorrow; 
or Job, a weeper; or Leah, weary; or Necho, 
lame. And the robust child, the sturdy, strong 
young fellow, was rejoiced in and called Illah, 
the iall, spreading oak; or Amos, weighty; or 
Asher, bliss; or Ruth, contentment; or Re- 
bekah, fat; or, more poetical still, Abigail, the 
father’s joy; Eve, the gladdener; Isaac, laugh- 
ter; Nanum, comforter; and David, sweet and 
tender utterance, beloved. 

Milkah, queen; Naomi, beautiful; Zuph, a 


| ger a‘ ‘ 
honeycomb; Kezia, the sweet spice, cassia; 


Laban, crooned out the Hebrew nfothers as 
they kissed their babes; or with their little 
arms as a collar about their necks, and worn 


there, they should be Anak; or they should be 


Ariel, the altar on which all offerings should be 
laid; or Elnathan, God’s own gift; or Asael, 
God’s work; or Absalom, the father’s peace; 
or Barnabas, the son of consolation; or Ben- 
jamin, the son of the right hand. “Thou art 
Barabbas,” the son of shame, was mourned out 
once, as a little face was hid; and Benoni! 
Benoni! son of my sorrow, fell the Hebrew 
cry; and a little child was hidden and called 
Esther; and it was known that one would have 
to labor, and it was called Ebed; and that 
another would be a drawer of water, and it 
was Adaliah; and little twins came, and one 
was Ahimoth, for it was the only one that 
breathed, and it was fit to give him a name 
that meant he was the brother of death. 
Deeply went religious feelings with these fer- 
vent Jews. Gedaliah, God is my greatness, is 
a proof of it; and Micaiah, or Michael, who is 
like to God; and Seraiah, the Lord my 
prince; and Shelumiel, God is my happiness; 
and Abijah, and Adonijah, my Father, my 
Master is the Lord. And then, in contradis- 
tinction to this, fierce savagery had loud ex- 
pression, and the little Hebrew children be- 
came fantastically, and to keep their enemies 
in fear, Laish, lion; Saul, destroyer; Radmah, 
thunder; Jareb, the revenger; Irad, the wild 
ass; Jael, the kid; Potiphar, the African bull; 
or they owned the names corresponding exactly 
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to trumpet, flea, horse, fox, worm, hornet, rab- 
bit, goat, deer, locust, snake, and wasp. 

The early Greeks chose their names upon 
the same plan. The young mother walked 
rejoicing among the mountains and the vines, 
and called her child Chloe, the green herb; or 
Rhoda, a rose; or Dagon, corn; or Drusilla, 
watered by the dew; or Euodias, sweet scent; 
or Tryphena, delicate; or Lois, better; or 
Epaphroditus, handsome; or Erastus, lovely ; 
or Diana, perfect, best of all. 

She had—besides thousands of others that 
only want the looking for, or will rise to the 
memory at once—her Jason, he who cures; her 
Apollos, the destroyer; her Andronicus, the 
man of victory; her Nicholas, the conqueror ; 
her Herod, the hero’s son; her Stephanas, the 
reward, the crown. And the Latins, though 
passing into another stage, and taking, lazily, 
to numbering their people and calling them 
Secundus, Tertius, Quartus, Quinctius, Sextus, 
Septimus, Octavius, Decimus; or to naming 
them after their birth month, and dubbing 
them Januarius, Martius, Maia, Junius, Julius, 
Augustus, the Latins make use of the same 
system still. Taurus, the roaring bull, was a 
name with them, when they lived by depreda- 
tion, and wished to make their enemies afraid; 
and Gallus, the criel cock; and Aquila, the 
eagle; and Leo, the lion; and Glaucus, a fish. 
They commenced personal peculiarities and had 
their Czsar and their Agrippa from incidents 
of their birth; and they had their Varus, 
crooked-legged; and their Claudius, lame; and 
their Bambalio, strutter; and their Brutus, 
stupid; and their Tacitus, dumb. And there 
was the admiration and reminiscence of bright 
flowers, and known by the same sweet names. 

(Enanthe, the wild vine bloom, a little baby- 
girl was called; and Althza, the purple mal- 
low; and Euphrosyne, bugloss; and Arteme- 
sia, motherwort; and Sabina, savine; and 
Sisera, the crimson heath; and Olivia, the 
fruit of olives; and Daphne, the healthy boy. 
The violet, Ion, was used for a man; but Viola, 
the snow-drop, was appropriated to girls; and 
so was Flavia, an ear of corn; and Laura, the 
laurel; and Hedera, ivy; and Rosa, a rose; 
and Circe, deadly nightshade; and Flora, the 
keeper and goddess of them all. 





GIVE not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest 
it take thee prisoner; A word unspoken is, 
like the sword in the scabbard, thine; if vented, 
thy sword is in another’s hand. If thou desire 
to be held wise, be so wise as to hold thy 
tongue. 








UNDER THE JUNIPER-TREE. 


WAY from Mt. Carmel, and even from his 

home in Samaria, across the quiet plains 
of Judea, traveled a weary prophet. But lately 
he stood, fearless and bold, before the assembled 
multitude, praying with unhesitating faith for 
the fire of Jehovah to consume the sacrifice. 
His prayer was immediately answered, and he 
thus honored as the messenger of one whom 
Israel now acknowledged “is the God.” And 
then having predicted rain to the king, the 
prophet prays earnestly till the heavens give 
rain, and once more it is evident that he has 
prevailing power with God. Yet after these dis- 
plays of faith and energy the hour of reaction 
comes, and we no longer see him boldly chal- 
lenging the idolatrous crowd to follow the true 
God, or with authority commanding that every 
priest of Baal shall be slain; he is now the sad- 
browed Elijah, with faltering faith, fleeing at the 
threat of Jezebel. He reaches a distant part of 
the land, and wearied with the long journey, 


| faint, it may be, from want of food, sits with 


heavy heart in the shade of a juniper-tree. 
Dejected and alone, desirous to escape human 
companionship, forgetful, for the time, of the 
encouragement just given to zealous labor for 
his people, he looks back on his toilsome, dis- 
couraging life, and can only sigh, “Take it 
away, I am not better than my fathers.” 

Doubtless he was worn and excited by the 
events of the preceding days, and bodily fatigue 
may have had much to do in producing this 
desponding state of mind; therefore let us not 
judge how much may have been chargeable to 
weakness of faith and sinful unbelief. But in 
the oft-repeated experience of the Christian of 
these later times do we not find something 
analogous to that of the prophet as thus im- 
partially recorded? Can we not here trace a 
resemblance between the Christian of that and 
of the present day; between the experience of 
the most distinguished and of the humblest 
believer ? 

Many a one, contemplating often the chilling 
indifference or utter recklessness of those for 
whom he has long prayed and labored, finds 
that he has almost unconsciously wandered from 
the mount of spiritual joy where his soul had 
just been strengthened, and is sitting with 
complaining heart under the juniper-tree. He 
sees no souls converted, and the spirits sink at 
the thought that so many are pursuing the path 
which shall surely end in death. Despair takes 
the place of peace and hope, dwelling upon his 
apparently unavailing life till he cries, “ Take it 
away, Lord.” 









































CHILD FAITH. 





So long as the body is our home, and our 
souls are not wholly cleansed from sin, many 
things will continue to present themselves to 
us as trials. Disappointment springs up with 
more rapidity than Jonah’s gourd, and may 
cast its shadow on any part of our life. Some 
desirable object or pursuit that we had hoped 
to gain flies beyond our reach; the good we 
had trusted would be accomplished through 
our efforts seems yet to be among the things 
which are not, and we become disheartened till 
our faith grows dim. 

But if tarrying in this state, Christian, have 
you never, like Elijah, been awakened by an 
angel’s touch, and the cheerful word “arise ;” 
and found that such consolations had been 
prepared for you that the freshened spirit could 
travel with increased speed, and labor with re- 
newed diligence? No juniper shade hides the 
fainting servant from the eye of his all-seeing 
Master; nor does any cloud of gloom or guilt 
remove the gaze of the pitying Savior from his 
disciple. He is not far away, and knows well 
when to administer reproof, and when to give 
restoring mercies. And often, 

‘“When comforts are declining, 
He grants the soul again 


A season of clear shining, 
To cheer it after rain.’”’ 





CHILD FAITH. « 


ITTLE children are little poets ; and Dante 

never dared to conjure up such immense 
idealities, such exquisite subtilties, as float 
and dance in their tiny brains, and fall out in 
their quaint questions and queer rejoinders. 
There is something almost sublime in their 
artless prattle. Here is a soul fresh from the 
great Maker; here are germs of thoughts that 
may grapple with the world, overturn conti- 
nents, and shake systems, some day—here, just 
as God put them into the soul, and fresh from 
him. 

When the cable that was to join two conti- 
nents had broken in mid-ocean, an operator 
sat day and night at the land end, and watched 
its fluctuations; and, as the fretting waves 
would sway the submerged coil, words in an 
unknown tongue, and weird sentences were 
borne to his ear by the electric tide. And we 
have thought, perhaps, just as those strange 
sounds were the language of the depths where 
man had never penetrated, but where God 


reigns, and reigns 7x order, as he does above; | 


so the beatings of the little heart, the wonder- 
ful fancies and whimsical analogies of the little 
brain, might be the Spirit of the Father moving 


| 
| upon the face of the waters, just as he did when 


| chaos became the beautiful world. We may 
learn new creeds from these little ones. We 
may see in theirs the first man’s reason, before 
| experience and sorrow brought worldly knowl- 
edge. And was it not worldly knowledge that 
drove him from peace and eternal Paradise? 

Do not let us sneer at the wisdom of a child. 
The attempts of mothers to imbue their offspring 
with a knowledge of things divine develop amus- 
ing conceptions, sometimes, in the brains of 
their little pupils. What volumes of unwritten 
philosophy may we not draw from the first fruits 
of childish faith, striving to reconcile itself with 
childish knowledge! The idea of God does 
not appear to be new to them; they express no 
surprise, but tacitly accept what stronger spirits 
fail to grasp; they supply him with all the 
attributes of which the teacher tells them, and 
add innumerable others, which they see in 
father, and mother, and aunt, and sister. And, 
what seems strangest of all, they do not seem to 
wonder at the infinite distance between them and 
him—fhysical distance we mean. It would be 
very difficult so to describe to them a character, 
a thousand miles away, as to make them at 
once familiar with his personality and always 
ready to be on intimate terms with him; yet 
the child knows God—we can not but feel it— 
better than we bigger men and women, who 
know that around the faintest star larger worlds 
than ours are rolling, who study the labors of 
the polyps and the teeming myriads of micro- 
scopic life. 

And God, ever unseen, ever silent, is the 
friend and father of the babe. We may know 
him as a judge, a king; to the child he has 
only the softest and sWeetest of names. 

It is interesting to collect the droll little 
speeches, the pretty little paradoxes, that flow 
from the baby brain, where knowledge has not 
yet usurped the room of native wisdom, nor 
experience of speculation, and where curiosity 
reigns supreme. A little boy, playing upon the 
carpet at his mother’s feet, broke the tail off his 
wooden horse; and, unable to restore it to its 
primitive position, inserted the stump in the 
pony’s mouth. Struck with this ludicrous re- 
versal of anatomical rule, he called the atten- 
tion of his companion to the anomaly before 
him. “Mamma,” said he, “does God see every 
thing?” “Yes, dear.” “Well, then, I guess 
he ’ll laugh when he sees my pony!” God was 
his friend. God was good to him. Papa was 
| both of these. Papa would have laughed at 
| the malformation before him; why not his best 
| friend? Another was playing with one of those 
| pretty air-ball balloons which float from the end 
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of astring. The string broke, and the bubble 
went floating off. “Never mind, Buddy,” said 
his sister, “when you go to heaven you'll get 
it.’ Shall we frown at these simplicities, and 
check this childish faith? God forbid! Let us 
rather rekindle here our own—cold and withered. 
He must be indeed corrupt who in this prattle 
can see aught but a trust whose purity may 
ripen yet to be sublime. Luther—we are told 
in that delightful book, Zhe Schonberg Cotta 
Family—when his little children’s pet dog went 
the way of all the world, did not scruple to 
describe—in the heaven he taught them they 
must strive to merit—their departed playfellow 
happy, and waiting for them. He knew too 
well the value of faith to tamper with a child’s. 

A mother had been telling her little girl of 
the blessing of heaven. “But will brother be 
there too?” asked the child. “Yes; you, and I, 
and brother, and papa.” 








*“O no, mamma, papa 
can’t go; papa can’t leave the store!” Poor 
child, thou little knowest how bitter a truth 
thou hast uttered! Immersed in the rumble 
and clatter of commerce—buying and selling 
and getting gain—leaving religion to wife and 
children at home—God grant we may have time 
at last to go to heaven! 

We think of God as a great abstraction; we 
honor him with our lips; we appeal to him 
when we testify to truth; our ministers preach 
him from the pulpit. We know that he is the 
fount of all justice, and we feel that before him 
some day we must appear. But we are only 
whited sepulchers after all; and, like the scribes 
and Pharisees, we are omitting the weightier 
matters of the law. It will be a happy millen- 
nium when this sight-walking shall be over- 
thrown forever, and a littlé child shall lead us. 

Again: “God,” says the child, “sees me 
always, and he sends his angels to guard me.” 
The holy poetry, that older and colder hearts 
can not learn, the child knows and loves; and 
it was an article in the creed of our little 
friend, who, when told that because he had | 
been “naughty,” the angels would not watch 
over him, said, “ Well, they ’ll watch over brother 
Robbie, and I guess they can’t help seeing 
me, lying close beside him.” 





ee 


A TITLE of honor will no more abate the 
torments of conscience than it doth mitigate 
Beelzebub’s torments to be styled the prince 
of the devils. You ntay as well seek to cure 
a wound in your body by applying a plaster 
to your garment as to ease a wounded spirit 
by all the treasures, pleasures, and enjoyments 
of this world. 





THE PAST AND FUTURE. 
I CAN NOT see the way before, 

’*T is all a mystery ; 
Within the future’s bolted door 

No voices speak to me. 





I only know life’s backward road, 
The weary feet have press’d, 

Hath offer’d me no sure abode 
Of heritage and rest. 

Yet from its early hill-side ways, 
Where bloom’d the rarest flowers, 

Bright mem’ries bring the radiant days, 
In young life’s rural bowers. 

No anxious thought of dangers there 
*Mong rugged rocks above, 

And beautiful to youth has been 
This crown of trust and love. 

And facing now the western slope, 
With shadows growing long, 

Whose far-off songs of faith and hope 
Have only fonder grown, 

Often I turn to listen still, 
As carols light and free 

Come floating up the eastern hill 
In waves of melody. 

Sut in the Summer’s waving breath 
Some dear and tender strain 

Seems blending with the notes of death 
In every sad refrain. 

I know not what the future hath 
Behind its darkling wings, 

I only know that with the past 
Are hid my fairest things. 

Sweet visions luring on before 
Days of a golden gleam, 

And friends that come now nevermore, 
Save in fond memory’s dream. 


And nameless graves along the years, 
Where buried deep with care, 

Are countless griefs embalm’d with tears, 
That none with me could share. 


But, O, how often God hath smoothed 
Each dear and thorny path, 

And by his gentle whispers soothed 
The tempest’s fiery wrath! 

Though oft I’ve failed to glorify 
His daily blessings ‘given, 

Till time hath cut some tender tie 
And left the spirit shriven, 


Yet, ah! the wounded soul again 
Its bitter lesson read, 

Till hope hath blossom’d from the pain 
Of joys and lov’d ones dead. 


Why should I fear the way before 
If, when earth-clouds arise, 
His bow of promise spans them o’er, 
A little further heaven’s door, 
And home beyond the skies? 
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y HE [-HILDREN’S PLEPOSITORY. 


TALKING ABOUT IT. 


WO girls paused in their homeward walk 

from school to rest themselves under an 
arbor, which the wild grape-vines made on the 
barks of a little stream. The conversation 
turned on the visitors who came into school 
that day. 

“T am so glad mother let me wear my new 
black silk apron to-day,” said Matilda. “I 
came so near wearing an old gingham one. 
Did n’t you feel so sorry for poor little Abby 
Wells, when she had to stand up and recite in 
that old There were two patches on 
the waist of it, and they were as bright as the 
I only wonder how she could 
I should have thought every 
body was looking at my patches. I will tell 
you what I mean to do, Hattie. You know 
that old blue gingham of mine; I mean to get 
mother to let me have that, to do what I please 
with. Then I will cut and fit it over on our 
Susy, she is about Abby’s size, and make it all 
up nicely and take it over to her. I know she 
will be pleased with it. I mean to take every 
stitch in it myself, only I shall get mother to 


dress? 


rest was faded. 
recite so well. 


show me about it.” 
“But when will you get time for it with all 


vour lessons ?” 


“QO, I will take my play hours; I have a good | 
| vided the dress was given away in good order. 


deal of time to myself out of school.” 

“Dear me, you Il hate to sit down to sew; 
I know I should.” 

“Well, but think of poor Abby. It is better 
for me to deny myself a little than that she 
should be so destitute.” 

That was very clear, and Hattie thought her 
friend a very generous girl in the first place to 
give the dress, and then to take the trouble to 
fix it up. The next day she told among the 
girls what Matilda was going to do for Abby, 


| new ribbon to tie around my hat. 


mother’s opinion upon it when she returned 
home. 

“I do so hope she will get it done by Sun- 
day, do n’t you, mother? then I could go to 
Sunday school again. Would n’t that be so 
You ’ll get all my other things ready, 
I do wish I could have a 
A blue one 
would look so sweet with my blue gingham 


nice? 
won’t you, mother? 


dress.” 
Mother was not less pleased and grateful 
than her child. She worked early and late to 


| get food and pay the rent of her small cottage, 


but after that was done there was little margin 
left for clothing. She had tried hard to get 
her child a decent Sunday suit, but thus far 
she had not succeeded. 

“] will try hard to get you the ribbon this 
week, my dear, but you must not be too sure 
of getting the dress by Sunday. I dare say 
the young lady has a great many other things 
to take up her time.” 

But despite her mother’s caution little Abby 
could not help keeping a bright look-out every 
morning to see if Miss Matilda had not brought 
a bundle along with her school-books. 

Now when that young lady reached her home, 
after the talk with Hattie, she had gone at 


| once to her mother and detailed her plan— 


and very naturally the news came to the little | 


girl’s ears. She rejoiced greatly in her little 
heart over the pleasure in store for ber, and 
could hardly fix her mind on her book, so happy 
was she. Every little while her bright eyes 
s~vould wander off toward Miss Tilly’s desk, 
and when she caught that young lady’s eye she 
turned quickly away, while a_ self-conscious 
flush softly mantled her cheeks. The child 


wondered secretly how long it would take to 


“fix over” a dress, and she even asked her | 


mother cheerfully gave her consent to it, pro- 


She presumed little Abby’s mother would have 
no time to spend making it over. 

Ther Matilda flew to her room and took down 
the dress, looking it carefully over to see which 
were the best breadths. The next thing she 
hunted up her scissors, which had fallen behind 
her wash-stand, and sat down to rip the skirt 
off. Then she folded it neatly away and laid it 
on the shelf of the closet, and went down stairs 
feeling that she had made a very good be- 
ginning. 

It was a good beginning, but, alas, it was 
the ending of the work for that week. There 
were more things than usual to take up her 
attention. There was to be a concert on Fri- 
day evening at Music Hall, and Matilda felt 
that she could not attend without her new dress 
was done. She had a plenty of others, it is 
true, but her heart was set on this particular 
silver gray, with blue trimmings. She thought 
it would be such a lovely match for her new 
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hat. So all her spare time must be devoted to 
setting on these tiresome trimmings. Not one 
thought did she give to that blue dress on the 
shelf; she had wholly forgotten her resolution 
with regard to it. 

Poor little Abby often wished to herself that 
Miss Tilly would just speak a word about it to 
her, and let her know how the dress came on, 
but of late she hardly seemed to notice her. 
Still the faith of childhood is very strong and 
hard to ‘shake. Saturday found the little girl 
in a fever of expectation. She could hardly 
sleep for thinking about her dress, and she 
bounded up the minute she was awake and ran 
to her mother with the query, 


of attending Sabbath school, and a great deal 
more to her. It was a very hard thing to have 
the hopes raised to such a hight only to be 


As little Abby sat sobbing there on the 


| dashed down to the ground again. 


| 


“Did she come after I went to bed, mother?” | 


Now Mrs. Wells had seen much more of the 
shadows of life than her little girl, and had met 
with scores of disappointments which it took 
all her faith and patience to bear. She would 


up? 


mossy stone, she did not hear a soft footstep 
coming over the grass, and she did not even 
notice when a lady stopped beside her and 
bending down said softly, 

“What is it, little girl?” The soft-gloved 
hand on her shoulder made her start up sud- 
denly, and she looked up half in affright into a 
face so pleasant and kind that she felt at her 
ease in a minute. 

“T am sorry you are so unhappy, my child; 
can I do something to make your face brighten 
Will you tell me what is the trouble?” 

“T was wanting to go to Sunday school, 
ma’am,” said little Abby, looking down bash- 


| fully at her bare brown feet. 


gladly have shielded her child from even one, | 


but she knew that could not be. She felt that 
very likely she was now to have a first lesson in 
what was to her a very serious disappointment. 

“T would try, dear, to think less about this 
dress. If our Heavenly Father sees best for 
you to have it, he will surely send it to you; 
if not, we will try not to want it, will we not, 
Abby ?” : 

“But he wants me to go to Sunday school, 


does n’t he, mother? and you know this is not | 


fit to go there in. 
dren laughing at me, and I could n’t bear that.” 

“Well, keep up a good heart, Abby; we will 
pray that God will send you a dress from some 
source, and I feel sure he will hear and answer 
us in his own good time.” 


I should have all the chil- | 


Still the little girl kept watching out all day | 


on Saturday, hoping that she should catch a 
glimpse of Miss Tilly coming up the road. I 


do not know how many times she ran down to | 


the gate to get a little farther view of the street, 
but all day long she watched in vain. Once 
indeed she saw that young lady’s well-known 
hat and coat in the distance, and then her 
heart beat high with hope. But, alas, Matilda 
turned off another way, and never so much as 
glanced toward the little lonely cottage. 

The disappointment was too much for the 
already over-burdened heart of the child, and 
she sat down on a mossy stone under the ma- 
ples, and laying her face in her lap she sobbed 
and cried as if her heart would break. 

“Cry for a dress?”: you ask; “I would not 
do such a silly thing.” 

Ah, a dress for poor Abby was a very differ- 
ent thing from a dress for you. It was self- 
respect, comfort, respectability, the privilege 


“Well, that is a very good wish, dear, why 
can you not go?” 

“Because I have no dress but this one, and 
one that is n’t so good, which I put on when 
mother washes. I was a going to have an- 
other,” she added before she thought, and then 
stopped short and looked much confused. 

Gently and by a little skill the kind lady 
drew from her the history of the blue ging- 
ham, and very indignant she felt that her niece 
Matilda, whom every body was loading with 
favors, should have raised such hopes in the 
little girl’s heart only to disappoint them. 

“Will little Abby dry up her tears now, for 
though you may not get to Sabbath school to- 
morrow, I will promise that you shall have a 
dress before another week goes round. Next 
Friday after school you may call at my house, 
which is the brown-stone one next to the bank, 
and I will see what we can do for you. And 
now as you can not go out to-morrow I will 


| give you a little book to read—which, I am sure, 


will please you—about the little ‘Burden Bear- 


| ers.’ If we learn to bear our burdens well here, 





Abby, we shall wear our crowns at last, and 
behold the King in his beauty.” 

The lady laid down her parasol, and opening 
the clasp of a small sachel on her arm, revealed 
a mine of beauty to Abby’s wondering eyes. 
She laid ,out on her lap a dozen beautiful cards, 
with gilt borders, each one with a precious 
hymn on it. She bade Abby choose the one 
she thought the prettiest, and told her if she 
liked she might have a Sunday school at home 
with her mother, and learn the little hymn and 


‘recite it to her. “Then your mother can give 


out the Sabbath school book to you, and tell 
you that you can keep it for your own.” 
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By this time the child’s face had grown as 
bright as it was clouded before; and when the 
lady at last bid her good-by, she ran as fleet 
as a deer up the path to the house, holding her 
treasures tight in her hand as if afraid they 
would run away from her. Mother showed 
fully her pleasure, and told Abby that God had 
heard their prayer, and this was his way of an- 
swering it. 

Meantime Miss Hubert walked on to the 
home of her niece, and finding her alone in the 
little sitting-room busy with a piece of fancy- 
work, she sat down for a little talk with her. 
Tilly was always glad when aunt Edith’s face 
appeared, for she said it always brightened up 
the cloudiest day. “Yet no body ever tells me 
my faults as plainly as you do, aunt Edith, but 
for some reason I can bear it very well from 
you,” she used to say. 

After duly admiring the pretty bead-mat she 
was making, she inquired “how that blue ging- 
ham dress was coming on.” 

Matilda looked up with a bright flush on her 
cheek, as she asked with some surprise, “Why, 
aunt Edith, how did you know about the blue 
dress?” 

“A little bird told me,” said auntie, smiling. 

“TI think little birds must be always flying 
about your honeysuckles and whispering my 
very thoughts to you. Now really, auntie, who 
told you I was going to make over that dress 
for a poor little girl in our school ?” 

Aunt Edith told her at last the whole history, 
as far as she had learned it, and Matilda felt 
much distressed as she went on. 

“But, auntie, I never told her I would give 
it to her,” she said almost resentfully. 

“But you did the same thing when you prom- 
ised it to others, so it could reach her ears. 
The promise was just as binding on you as if 
you had gone to her and told her what you 
proposed doing. You see how much unhappi- 
ness the poor child has suffered because of 
your thoughtlessness. It all came of talking 
instead of doing. When Commodore Vander- 
bilt was asked what he considered the secret 
of success in business, he replied: 

“¢*The secret of my success is this, that I 
never tell what I am going to do till I have 


done it.’ Of course there are exceptions to 





tilda’s thoughts that quiet sunset hour, but 
they were profitable thoughts, and proved a 
blessing to many others through her life-journey. 

Very early the next week little Abby’s heart 
was made glad by the present of the blue dress, 
all nicely made and finished to the last button. 

A nice full apron, with a waist to it, also 
accompanied it, which charitably covered all the 
defects of the well-patched school dress. There 
were no more tears in Abby’s eyes that glad 
week; and she almost hesitated whether she 
should now go to the kind lady’s on Friday 
afternoon. But mother decided that it would 
be right to go and let her know of her good 
fortune. 

What was her surprise on receiving a neat 
plain dress and sack, and a white straw hat 
with a simple ribbon of blue around it! She 
could hardly find words to express her delight 
and gratitude, but her glowing face told the 
story plainer than words. 

The lady talked with her very kindly and 
sweetly, and showed her beautiful pictures on 
the walls, and in books from her table, and 
heard her recite the pretty hymn she had 
learned on the Sabbath. Abby repeated it very 
correctly, and was rewarded by the gift of an- 
other from the same package. 

She did not need an exhortation to be 
promptly in her place at the Sabbath school; 
and ever after it was a severe storm indeed 
which could keep little Abby away from her 
class. Her prospects all brightened from that 
eventful day when she met Miss Edith under 
the maples, for a true friend she proved to the 


| widow and the fatherless. 


Miss Matilda, too, never forgot the lesson 
learned over that blue gingham dress; though 
her hands were often employed in works of 
charity, her lips seldom mentioned it to others. 
Certainly she never kept another waiting a Jong 
and weary week for a gift, which at such a cost 
would be dearly bought when received. 

We can not be too careful about making 
promises, particularly to the dear children. A 


| week is a year in their life-calendar, and no 


one but God knows how deeply and silently a 
child’s heart may suffer over what to an older 
person would not have a feather’s weight. And 
perhaps the direction of our Savior not to let 


| our left hand know what our right hand doeth 


. ° ° - ° | 
this rule, but it is a good one to follow in most 


cases. But think the matter over well, my dear, 


and consider what is best to be done, and then | 


go to work and do it without speaking of it to | 


any body.” 
Aunt Edith kissed her niece good-by, and 
then resumed her walk. 
Vou. XXVIII.—s 


Very sad were Ma- | 


was intended to apply to just such cases as 
these. 

The faith of childhood, too, is too precious a 
gem to be lightly tarnished or thrown away. 
Making and breaking promises is one of the 
surest methods of destroying that faith, and of 
implanting a bitter distrust in its place. 
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OUR MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


T was Christmas eve, and the five little 
children were snugly tucked into their beds, 
having hung their five little stockings all in a 
row, close by the chimney, in blissful anticipa- 
tion of St. Nicholas’s visit. 
“Now if I were only rich,” said I to my 


wife, “what beautiful presents we would buy! | 


, . ° | 
How Nellie would open her eyes at the sight | 
| thanking us, said good-night. 


of that great doll we saw down street the 
other night!” 
more than we could afford to spend upon gifts 
for them all. 

“Never mind,” said she; “a few toys, a 
book, an orange, and a little candy will satisfy 
them ;” so we went out together to make our 
purchases. We edged our way through the 
crowded streets, pausing occasionally at some 
window particularly attractive, till we came to 
the toy-shop. It seemed full, but we succeeded 
in getting within the door, where we waited 
patiently our turn to be served, watching mean- 
while a poorly dressed woman who was stand- 
ing before a case of dolls. That she was very 
poor was evident from her dress, but every 
thing about it, even to the carefully mended 
old gloves upon her hands, betokened neatness 
and an endeavor to hide her poverty. 

“Are these the cheapest you have?” she 
asked in a low tone. 

“Yes, and cheap enough too,” replied the 
pert salesman. 

The woman sighed and turned away. As 
she passed us my wife said gently, “ We are 
all looking for gifts for the little ones to-night.” 

“T have but one,” she replied sadly, “and 
she is lame. Poor child, I fear she will be 
disappointed.” | 

“Why?” said we, drawing her a little away | 
from the crowd. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


She hesitated a moment, and then said, “I 
have been trying to save money enough to buy 
her a little rocking chair, so that she could sit 
up sometimes to rest her back. I looked all 
around and found one here at last. I thought 
it would be very easy when I had fitted a | 
cushion to it, but I have been sick myself, and 
could not finish my work last week; so I must | 
try to buy her a little doll instead, if I can | 
find a cheap one.” 

“How much was the chair?” said I. 


“Five dollars. She has asked me so much 
about Santa Claus,’ and I told her I was sure 
he would bring her something this year if she 
would try to be patient, and she has tried very | 
hard. I knew yesterday that I could not get | 
it, but I had n’t the heart to tell her. Some- 


the price of which, alas! was | 


how she has thought all the time that it would 
be a chair, and to-night, what with the pain in 
her back and the excitement, she could hardly 
get to sleep.” 

I looked at my wife; there were tears in her 
eyes. Five dollars! it was just what we thought 
we could afford to spend for the children. 

“Where do you live?” said I. “We will 
come and see your little girl.” 

She gave us the street and number, and, 


We found the little chair and carried it home, 


' with only a few candies and oranges to fill the 


little empty stockings. There were five long 
faces the next morning. Johnny expected a 
knife and Nellie a doll. Even the baby seemed 


| disappointed; but we told them of the poor 


| that did not go. 
| upon his sled down to the home of the little 


| said, “ Come in.” 
| to make a fire, while the child was in bed hug- 


| of it. 


| omy? 


little lame girl, and then such a time as there _ 


Each one wanted to contribute some- 
thing. There was almost a quarrel as to whose 
orange should go. So their mother packed up 
the chair with a box full of things for mother 
and child, and one sent a doll, another a tin 
wagon, and even the baby toddled across the 
room to bring her old rag doll without a head; 
and a great sacrifice it was, too, but, of course, 
Then Johnnie took the whole 


was! 


He knocked at the door, and some one 
He found the woman trying 


girl. 


ging close in her arms a little doll. He set 
the box upon the floor, and the woman took out 
one thing after another with many thanks and 
blessings ;. but when he brought in the little 
chair and put it down beside the bed she just 
sat down and cried. And I believe we all 
cried, too, when he came home and told us 
And that was our “merry Christmas.” 





THE VALUE OF A NAME. 

THE value of a name! Can it be estimated? 
Is there any known standard in dollars and 
cents by which to graduate it? Will it come 
within any of the known laws of political econ- 
As well might a jury assess the pecu- 
niary damage of taking away the life of another. 
When I, reflect how dear the reputation of 


| every man is to himself, I am amazed at the 


light use he will make of the reputation of 
another. Privaté slander is a large ingredient 
in the petty gossip of the day. Indeed, it often 
seems to form the very spice of conversation, 
which gives it all its flavor. “A good name,” 
says Solomon, “is rather to be chosen than 


| great riches.” 
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JHE FAMILY PIRCLE. 


PuILosopuy or HeEAtru.—“ Bread and butter” 


are the only articles of food of which we never tire 
for a day, from early childhood to extreme old age. 
A pound of finely sifted Indian corn meal con- 
tains three times as much meat as one pound of 
butcher’s roast beef; and if the whole product of 
the grain, bran aid all, were made into bread, fif- 
teen per cent. more of nutriment would be added. 
Unfortunately the bran, the coarsest part, is thrown 


away; the very part which gives soundness to the 
4 ? ' 


teeth, and strength to the bones, and vigor to the 
brain. Five hundred pounds of fine flour give to 
the body thirty pounds of the bony element; while 
the same quantity of bran gives one hundred and 
twenty-five pounds! This bone is “lime,” the phos- 
phate lime, the indispensable element of health to 
the whole human body, from the want of the natu- 
ral supply of which multitudes of persons go into a 
general “decline.” 


But swallowing “phosphates” 


in the shape of 
powders, or in sirups, to cure these “declines,” has 
little or no virtue. The articles contained in these 
“phosphates ” must pass through nature’s laboratory ; 
must be subject to her manipulations, in alembics 
specially prepared by Almighty power and skill, in 
order to impart their peculiar virtues to the human 
frame; in plainer phrase, the shortest, safest, and 
most infallible method of giving strength to the 
body, bone, and brain, thereby arresting disease, 
and building up the constitution, is to eat and digest 
more bread made out of the whole grain, whether 
of wheat, corn, rye, or oats. But we must get an 
appetite for eating more, and a power of digesting 
more. Not by the artificial and lazy method of 
drinking bitters and taking tonics, but by moderate, 
continued, and remunerative muscular exercise in 
the open air every day, rain or shine. 

And that we may eat the more of it, the bread 
must be good, and cheap, and healthful; and that 
which combines these three qualities to a greater 
other known on the face of the 
we know, is made thus: To two 
corn meal, add one pint of bread 


extent than any 
globe, as far as 
quarts of Indian 
sponge; water sufficiently to wet the whole; add 
one half-pint of flour and a teaspoonful of salt. Let 
it rise, then knead well, unsparingly, for the second 
time. Place the dough in the oven, and let it bake 
an hour and a half. Keep on trying till you suc- 
ceed in making a light, well-baked loaf. 


succeeded admirably by our directions at the very 
first trial. It costs just half as much as bread from 
the finest family flour, is lighter on the stomach, 
and imparts more health, vigor, and strength to the 
body, brain, and bone. According to standard phys- 
iological tables, three pounds of such bread, at five 
cents a pound for the meal, affords as much nutri- 
ment as nine pounds of good roast beef, costing, at 
twenty-five cents, $2.25.—Yournal of Health. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF HOUSEKEEPING.—The waste 
of good material is remarked by all foreigners as 
the distinguishing feature of American housekeep- 
ing. With the finest of flour, the juiciest meat, the 
sweetest butter, in short, the best of all things nec- 
essary for good and wholesome food, we fail, it must 
be confessed, as a general thing, to produce that 
which is really appetizing and digestible. We have 
great feasts and a luxurious style of family living 
such as no other nation can boast of: we pride our- 
selves on the number and costliness of our dishes; 
but it is quantity, rather than quality, that we are 
anxious for. Every body knows how, even at our 
best hotels, all the meats have the same flavor ; how 
the vegetables appear to have been on intimate 
terms before reaching the table; how every constit- 
uent of the repast is apt to have merged its indi- 


| viduality into what we term “hotel taste.” 


Our cook | 


At a large establishment, where we stopped last 
Summer, every thing tasted one day of tomato, at 
another time onion had the predominance, and still 
oftener bad butter gave the prevailing flavor to the 
feast. There was an abundance of every thing, 
even the most expensive viands ; the original quality 
of each, except the butter, was unexceptionable ; yet 
we can not recall a thoroughly satisfactory dinner 
during our stay. After a weck or two of such feed- 
ing, one is glad to come back to his own less sump- 
tuous table, where he can tell, by the sense of taste 
No abundance or variety 
can compensate for bad cooking. But even in our 
own homes there is much to be desired. A French 
cook will concoct a savory meal from materials which 


alone, what he is eating. 


most American housekeepers would pronounce quite 
worthless. Patience and a soup kettle will do won- 
ders. But patience is not an inhabitant of American 
kitchens, and the soup kettle is not at home there. 
Our National habits of haste and carelessness crop 
out in our housekeeping as well as in other things. 
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THE MANAGING WoMAN.—To be a good house- 
keeper is one of the most essential and useful accom- 
plishments, and the man who secures for his wife one 


whose education in this respect has not been neg- | 
lected, combined with a mild, confiding, and loving | 
disposition, has a most valuable treasure ; and if his 


home is not agreeable and pleasant, he may be as- 
sured that the fault is with himself, and that he does 
not possess the manly and gentlemanly attributes 
necessary for such a partner for life. We commend 
the following just and truthful remarks to the atten- 
tion of our readers: 

“The managing woman is a pearl among women ; 
she is one of the prizes in the great lottery of life, 
and the man who draws her may rejoice for the rest 
of his days. Better than riches, she is a fortune in 
herself—a gold mine never failing in its yield—a 
spring of pleasant waters, whose banks are fringed 
with moss and flowers, when all around is bieached 
The managing woman can 
Per- 


white with sterile sand. 
do any thing; and she does every thing well. 
ceptive and executive, of quick sight and steady hand, 
she always knows exactly what is wanting, and sup- 


numerous things she used to have. From the stand- 
point of a fixed income she sees that these are im- 
possible, and no more wants them than the green 
cheese of the moon. She learns to make her own 
taste and skill take the place of expensive purchases. 
She refits her hats and bonnets, retrims her dresses, 
and in a thousand busy, earnest, happy little ways, 
sets herself to make the most of her small income. 
So the woman who has her definite allowance for 
housekeeping finds at once a hundred questions set 
at rest. Before it was not clear to her why she should 
not “go and do likewise” in relation to every pur- 
chase made by her next neighbor. Now, there is a 


clear logic of proportion. Certain things are evi- 


| dently never to be thought of, though next neighbors 


e — ° | 
plies the deficiency with a tact and cleverness pe- | 


culiar to herself. She knows the capabilities of 
persons as well as things, for she has an intuitive 
knowledge of character. The managing woman, if 
not always patient, is always energetic, and can 
never be disappointed into inaction. Though she 
has to teach the same thing over and over again, 
though she finds heads as dense as boxwood, and 
hands as inefficient as fishes’ fins, 
weary of her vocation of arranging and ordering and 


never less than hopeful of a favorable result.” 


Wuar Is your INcoME?—The first essential in 
the practice of economy is a knowledge of one’s in- 
come, and the man who refuses to accord to his wife 
and children this information has never any right to 
accuse them of extravagance, because he himself 
deprives them of that standard of comparison which 
is an indispensable requisite in economy. As early 
as possibie in the education of children they should 
pass from the state of irresponsible waiting to be 
provided for by parents, and be trusted with the 
spending of some fixed allowance, that they may 
learn prices and values, and have some notion of 
what money is actually worth and what it will bring. 
The simple fact of the possession of a fixed and 
definite income often suddenly transforms a giddy, 
extravagant girl into a care-taking, prudent 
woman. Her allowance is her own; she begins to 
plan upon it—to add, subtract, multiply, divide, and 
to do numberless sums in her little head. She no 
longer buys every thing she fancies; she deliberates, 
weighs, compares. And now here is room for self- 
denial and generosity to come in. She can do with- 
out this article; she can furbish up some older pos- 
session to do duty a little longer, and give this money 
to some friend poorer than she; and ten to one the 
girl whose bills last year were four or five hundred, 
finds herself bringing through this year creditably on 
a hundred and fifty. To be sure she goes without 


still she is never | 


do have them: and we must resign ourselves to find 
some other way of living.—J/rs. Stowe. 


CHILD-Y REEZING.—Fashionable mothers should be 
reminded that the cold, disagreeable, changeable days 
are upon us, and that many of their children are 
freezing to death! This crime is a growing one in 
America—it is appalling in England, and yet English 
mothers are said to be more sensible in these matters 
than our own. 

At the recent Social Science Congress, which held 
its session at Belfast, England, Sir James Simpson 
delivered an address on health. Great mortality, he 
said, was caused by bad sewerage, bad water, and 
impure air. Dreadful mortality befell children, owing 
to sufficient care not being paid to the clothing of 
their arms and legs. They should be kept warm, 
and not exposed. He said that in England mothers 
frequently neglected children, and carried dogs in 
their arms. This last charge can not be laid to the 
door of American mothers, for they have not yet 
learned to value dogs higher than their own offspring. 

But it is a sad truth, one for which every sensible 
mother should blush, that hundreds and thousands 


| of little children annually perish from not being 


little | 


properly dressed. The legs and arms, including the 
feet and hands, more than any other parts of the 
clad. These being the 
center of the circulation 


body, need to be warmly 
furthest removed from the 
are with more difficulty kept warm, and need an 
extra amount of clothing. If the limbs are allowed 
to become chilled, the blood is driven back from 
them, and the chest, head, or some other part be- 
comes congested, and suddenly the frightened mother 
finds her darling sick with an alarming attack of 
croup, brain fever, lung fever, or bowel complaint, 
which is almost sure to terminate in death. 

Nothing is needed more than a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to children; and every time 
a child is seen upon any of our public thorough- 
fares, or in any of our parks, improperly clothed, 
its little knees exposed to the air, its limbs scantily 
covered, etc., the nurse, or somebody else, should 
be arrested and fined for endangering the lives of 
those in their charge. It would seem that an appeal 
to mothers upon such an important subject as this 
was wholly unnecessary ; but facts can not be ignored, 
and the daily evidence of our eyes tells us how much 
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those who have children need a conscience in this 


matter. 
Life-long discomfort, disease and sudden death 
to children through the inattention or 
carelessness of the parents. <A child should never 
be allowed to go to sleep with cold feet; the thing 
to be last attended to is, to see that the feet are 
dry and warm; neglect of this has often resulted 
in attack of croup, diphtheria, or a fatal sore throat. 
Always on coming from school or entering the 
house from a visit or errand, in rainy, muddy, or 
thawing weather, the child’s shoes should be re- 


often come 


moved, and the mother should herself ascertain if 
the stockings are the least damp, and if so they 
should be taken off, the feet held before the fire and 
rubbed with the hand till perfectly dry, and another 
pair of shoes be put on, and the other shoes and 
stockings should be placed where they can be prop- 
erly dried, so as to be ready for future use at a 
moment’s notice. 


RoMAN WomMEN.—The ancient Romans, in some 
respects, were in advance of the present age in their 
practical physiological knowledge. This was espe- 
cially the case in the habits of the women. 
seemed to be fully aware of the fact that a hardy 
race must be born of healthful mothers, and con- 
sequently any usage or practice likely to affect injuri- 
ously the health of women, was viewed by the State 


They 


with suspicion. The muscles were systematically 


educated. Frequent bathing was required by law. 
Large bath-houses were established, which were 
places of common resort. For several centuries of 
the best ages of Rome, it was a criminal offense for 
a Roman mother to drink intoxicating liquors. At 


| is life, the other is mechanism. 


adversity will have lost its sting. She may suffer, 
but sympathy will dull the edge of sorrow. A house 
with love in it—and by love I mean love expressed 
in words, and looks, and deeds, for I have not one 
spark of faith in love that never crops out—is to a 
house without love as a person to a machine—one 
The unloved woman 


| may have bread just as light, a house just as tidy 


as the other, but the latter has a spring of beauty 


| about her, a joyousness, a penetrating and pervad- 
| ing brightness to which the former is an entire 


, ence. 
| surprises for husband and family. 


| to distrust the truth of any one. 


the time of our Savior on earth, and for a long | 


period after, it was considered infamous for a Roman 
woman to taste wine. For a guest to offer a glass 
of wine to one of the household was looked upon 
as a deep insult, as it implied a want of chastity on 
her part. 
were put to death by their husbands because they 
smelt of “tometum.” 
ical training and abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquor was, that the Romans were noted for their 
endurance and strength. Had we the same habits, 
with our superior Christian civilization, we should 


History records several deaths where they 


The consequence of this phys- 


astonish the world by the exhibition of our physical 
health and strength. 


THE WiFE.—Only let a woman be sure she is 
precious to her husband—not useful, not valuable, 
not convenient simply, but lovely and beloved; let 
her be the recipient of his polite and hearty atten- 
tions; let her feel that her cares and love are 
noticed, appreciated, and returned; let her opinion 
be asked, her approval sought, and her judgment 
respected in matters of which she is cognizant; in 
short, let her only be loved, honored, and cherished, 
in fulfillment of the marriage vow, and she will be to 
her husband, her children, and society a well-spring 
of happiness. She will bear pain, and toil, and 
anxiety, for her husband’s love to her is a tower 
and fortress. Shielded and sheltered therein, and 


' must be the architect, and tidiness the upholster. 


| cure by their confidential assistance. 


| 
| 


stranger. The deep happiness of her heart shines 
out in her face. She gleams ever. 
graceful, and warm, and welcoming with her pres- 
She is full of devices, and plots, and sweet 


It is airy, and 


She has never 
done with the romance and poetry of life. She 
herself is a lyric poem, setting herself to all pure 
and gracious melodies. Humble household ways 
and duties have for her a golden significance. The 
prize makes her calling high, and the end sanctifies 
the means. 


TRUTH AT Home.—Of all happy households, that 
is the happiest where falsehood is never thought of. 
All peace is broken up when once it appears that 
there is a liar in the house. 
when suspicion has entered—when there must be a 
reserve in talk, and reservation in belief. Anxious 
parents, who are aware of the pain of suspicion, will 


All comfort is gone 


place general confidence in their children, and receive 


| What they say freely, unless there is strong reason 


If such an occasion 
should unhappily arise, they must keep the suspicion 
from spreading as long as possible, and avoid dis- 
gracing their poor child while there is a chance of its 
He should 
have their pity and their assiduous help, as if he 


were suffering from some disgusting bodily disorder. 


If he can be cured, he will become duly grateful for 
the treatment. 
of course, be taken to prevent his example from 
doing harm; and then, as I said, the family peace 
is broken up, because the family confidence is gone. 
I fear that, for some cause or other, there are but 
few large families where every member is altogether 
truthful. But where all are so organized and so 
trained as to be wholly reliable in act and word, 
they are a light to all eyes and a joy to all hearts. 
They are public benefits, for they are a point of 
general reliance, and are blessed within and without. 
Without, their life is made easy by universal trust ; 


If the endeavor fails, means must, 


and within their homes and their hearts they have 
the security of rectitude and gladness of innocence. 


’ 


A Harpy HomMe.—*“ Six things,’ 
“are requisite to create a happy home. 


says Hamilton, 
Integrity 
It 
must be warmed by affection, and lighted with cheer- 
fulness, and industry must be the ventilator, renewing 
the atmosphere, and bringing in fresh salubrity day 
by day; while over all, as a protecting glory and 
canopy, nothing will suffice except the blessing of 


| God.” 
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FRAGMENT.—“ Zhou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is staid on thee, because he trusteth in 
thee.” TLsaiah xxiv, 3. 

The very center of the Christian religion is union 
with Christ and the receiving of him as our all; 
in other words, called faith, or a “staying our minds 
upon him.” ‘To the doing this there are many hin- 
derances, and the two greatest and general ones are: 

First, the want of self-knowledge; this keeps 
ninety-nine out of one hundred from Christ. They 
know not, or rather feel not, that they are blind, 
naked, leprous, helpless, and condemned; that all 
their works can make no atonement, and that noth- 
ing they can do will fit them for heaven. When 
this is truly known, the first grand hinderance to 
our union with Christ is removed. 

The second is the want of understanding “the 
Gospel of Christ,” the want of seeing therein the 
firm foundation given us for this pure and simple 
faith, the only solid ground of staying our souls on 
God. We must remember that the Gospel is “good 
news,” and not to be slow of heart to believe it. 
Christ receiveth sinners ; he undertaketh their whole 
concern; he giveth not only repentance, but remis- 
sion of sins and the gift of the Holy Ghost. He 
creates them anew; his love first makes the bride 
and then delights in her. The want of viewing 
Christ in this light, as the author and finisher of our 


The consequence of this trusting is, that God 
keeps the soul from its threefold enemy, defends it 


| in temptation, in persecution, in heaviness. Through 


! . - . - . . 
all, it finds power to repose itself on Christ, to say, 


| 


salvation, hinders the poor, humble penitent from 


casting himself wholly on the Lord, although he 
hath said, “Cast thy burden on the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee.” 

I do not mention sin, for sin is the very thing 
which renders man the object of Christ’s pity. 
Our sins will never turn the heart of Christ from 
us, for they brought him down from heaven to die 
in our place; and the reason why iniquity separates 
between God and our souls is, because it turns our 
eyes from him and shuts up in us the capacity of 


receiving those beams of love which are ever de- | 


scending upon and offering themselves to us. But 


sin, sincerely lamented, and brought by “a constant | 


act of faith” and prayer before the Lord, shall soon 


be consumed, as the thorns laid close to a fire; | 


only let us abide thus waiting, and the Lord will | 


pass through them and burn them up together. 
When the soul feels its own helplessness, and 
receives the glad tidings of the Gospel, it ventures 
upon Christ; and, though the world, the flesh, and 
the devil purse, so that the soul seems often to be 
on the brink of ruin, it has only to listen to the 
Gospel and venture on Christ, as a drowning man 
on a single plank with “I can but perish ;” 


remem- | 


bering these words, “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 


peace, whose mind is staid on thee, because he 
trusteth in thee.” 


“God shall choose my inheritance for me.” Here 
the Christian finds peace with God, peace with 
himself, and peace with all around him; the peace 
for both are 
He 
walks in the perpetual recollection of a present 
God, and is not disturbed by any thing. If he feels 
sin he carries it to the Savior, and if in heaviness, 


of pardon, the peace of holiness; 


obtained through staying the mind on Christ. 


through manifold temptations, he still holds fast his 
confidence, he is above the region of the clouds. 
The careless sinner is not to be exhorted to trust 
in Christ; it would be to cast pearls before swine. 
Before an act of faith there must be an act of self- 
despair ; before filling there must be emptiness. Is 
this thy character? ‘Then suffer me to take away 
thy false props. Upon what dost thou stay thy 
soul? Thy honesty, morality, humility, doing good, 
using the means, business, friends, confused thoughts 
of God’s mercy? This will Thou must 
be brought to say, “ What shall I do to be saved?” 
Without trembling at God’s word, thou canst not 
receive Christ. Nothing short of love will do. 
The penitent needs and, blessed be God, has 


never do. 


You have nothing but sin; 
it is time you should understand the Gospel. You 
are yourself sinking, Christ is with you. You 
despair of yourself, hope in Christ; you are over- 


every ence yuragement. 


come, Christ conquers ; self-condemned, he absolves. 
Why do not you believe? Is not the 
the Word, the Spirit of God sufficient? 
a joy unspeakable ; the way to it is by thus waiting 
patiently upon God. Look to Jesus. He speaks 
peace; abide looking, and your peace shall flow 


messenger, 
You want 


as a river.—//Vetcher. 


THE BEAUTIES OF BIBLE LANGUAGE.—If we need 
higher illustration not only of the power of natural 
objects to adorn language and gratify taste, but 
proof that here we find the highest conceivable 
beauty, we would appeal at once to the Bible. 
Those most opposed to its teachings have acknowl- 
edged the beauty of its language, and this is due 
mainly to the exquisite use of natural objects for 
illustration. It does indeed draw from every field. 
But when the emotional nature was to be appealed 
to, the reference was at once to natural objects, and 
throughout all its books the stars, and flowers, and 
gems are prominent as illustrations of the beauties 
of religion and the glories of the Church. 

“The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice and 


blossom as the rose.” “The mountains and the 
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hills shall break forth before you into singing, and 
all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. 
Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and 
instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle-tree.” 

The power and beauty of the same objects appear 
in the Savior’s teachings. The fig and the olive, 
the sparrow and the lily of the field, give peculiar 
force and beauty to the great truths they were used 
to illustrate. 

The Bible throughout is remarkable in this re- 
spect. It is a collection of books written by authors 
far removed from each other in time, and place, and 
mental culture; but throughout the whole nature is 
of God. Its beauty and 
sublimity are appealed to to arouse the emotions, to 
This element 


exalted as a revelation 
reach the moral and religious nature. 
of unity runs through all the books where references 
to nature can be made. One of the adaptations of 
the Bible to the nature of man is found in the sub- 
lime and perfect representation of the natural world, 
by which nature is ever made to proclaim the char- 
acter and perfections of God. No language can be 
written that so perfectly sets forth the grand and 
terrible in nature, and its forces, as we hear when 


God answers Job out of the whirlwind. No higher 


appreciation of the beautiful, and of God as the | _ se \ : 
| from evil” by leaving a considerable space between 


author of beauty, was ever expressed than when our 
Savior said of the lilies of the field, “I say unto you 
that even Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these;” and then adds, “If God so 
clothe the grass of the field”—ascribing the element 
of beauty in every leaf 
Creator’s skill and power.—/Prof. Chadbourne. 


PEACE IN THE Mipst OF PAIN.—Nothing is more 
fatal to peace, perhaps, than severe bodily pain. 
While the worldling’s health is Such as to permit 
of engrossing attention to his ordinary pleasures, he 
can manage to maintain a tolerable degree of mental 
composure; but his body, racked with pain, inca- 
When 
sleepless nights and restless days are appointed 


pacitates him for all worldly enjoyments. 


unto him, his condition becomes wretched indeed. 
Then his soul within him doth mourn, because his 
But even in these cir- 
Under 
the most excruciating bodily suffering, strange to 


flesh upon him hath pain. 


cumstances the Christian’s peace survives. 


say, there is sometimes the most perfect serenity 


of mind. 
quisite manner, declared he was filled with joy—joy 
such as tongue could not express. And but a few 
days ago a dying saint, who was suffering greatly, 
said, shortly before her death, that there was no 
one with whom she would like to change places. 
In such cases, it seems as if God, in consideration 
of, and to soothe them under, their severe bodily 
suffering, granted them an excess of inward joy, as 
if he would especially magnify his grace in the ex- 
perience of his suffering ones by showing to the 
world how his religion sustains under the severest 
trial. 
fulfilled—peace in tribulation, joy in sorrow, soul- 
rest under bodily anguish; and the language of the 


The Savior’s promise is, then, most strikingly 
od 





line which divides it from wrong. 


sufferer attests that, in the hottest furnace, and under 
the most painful chastisement, he can realize his 
Father’s love. ‘ Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in him.” “For I reckon that the sufferings of this 
present time are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory that shall be revealed in us.”—Landel’s 
Path of Life. 


SACRIFICE A MARK OF SALVATION.—Those who 


| will sacrifice nothing that is lawful for a higher ex- 


pediency of Divine service have yet to learn the 
first lesson of the Cross; and those who willingly 
do all that is lawful will soon trespass beyond the 
There are some 
occupations and adventures in the sphere of busi- 
and there are some entertainments in the 
sphere of amusements, which must be judged of, not 


ness, 


simply by their intrinsic constituents, but by their 
associations, their tendencies, and their proved affini- 
ties with evil. These are the delicate tests by which 
God “ 
Multitudes who are not “ good” in the Divine sense, 
will yet, like Herod, “do many things gladly” at 
the preaching of John, and put on an appearance 


discerns between the evil and the good.” 


which, in some aspects, might be mistaken for the 
“form of godliness,” but only good men “depart 


themselves and the extreme line of permitted in- 


dulgence. Sacrifice is the mark of salvation, and, 


| while the world stands, martyrdom of some kind is 


and opening bud to the | 


the condition of discipleship.—Christian Spectator. 


HEAVEN A Home—“In my Father’s house are 
many mansions. I go to prepare a place for you.” 
These words of our Lord reveal heaven to us as 


a home. They suggest that if we would know what 


| heaven is, we have but to exalt the sacred associa- 


transfer them to heaven. 


Pavson, when suffering in the must ex- | 


| Theodore Parker the following story. 


tions, the pure affections, the loving services, and the 
noblest conceptions of a holy home on earth and 
It is outlined in its social 


features as the ideal of home. Our Lord also sug- 


gests that as the “Father’s house,” heaven will 
shelter all his adopted children; but having “many 
mansions,” it will provide a home for each one 


suited to his taste and temperament, wherein he 
may, with kindred spirits, serve God and enjoy the 
life of the blessed. There will be a place so pre- 
pared for each that no one will lose his identity in 
the vast fill the “ Father’s 
house,” that no one will be a “ little wanderer ” there. 
If heaven 
an earnest of heaven, and Christians will find in the 
cultivation of those graces which make a holy and 
happy family on earth a suitable preparation for the 


multitude which will 


is a home, then the home virtues are 


intercourse and service of our “ Father’s house.” 
The habits and discipline of a holy home form the 


character which is required in heaven. 


BEAUTIFUL LEGEND.—We find in a sermon of 
The subject 
Pi 

They tell a story that one day Rabbi Judah and 
his brethren, the seven pillars of wisdom, sat in the 


of his discourse was “ Rest :” 


| court of the temple on fast day disputing about 
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rest. 
wealth, yet without sin. 
was fame and praise of all men. 
was possession of power to rule the State. The 
fourth that it consisted only of a happy home. The 
fifth that it must be only in the old age of one who | 
is rich, powerful, famous, and surrounded by chil- 
dren and children’s children, The sixth said that 
all were vain unless man kept all the ritual of Moses. 
And Rabbi Judah, the venerable, the tallest of the 
brothers, said, “Ye have spoken wisely, but one 
thing more is necessary. He only can ‘find rest who 
to all things addeth this, that he keep the traditions 
of the elders.” 

There sat in the court a fair-haired boy, playing 
with lilies in his lap, and, hearing the talk, dropped 
them in astonishment from his hands and looked 
up—that boy of twelve—and “Nay, may, 
fathers, he only can find rest who loves his brother 
as himself and God with his whole heart and soul. 
He is greater than fame, wealth, and power, happier 
than a happy home without it, better than honored | 
age; he is law to himself above all tradition.” 

The doctors were astonished. They said, “ When 
Christ cometh shall he tell us greater things?” And 
they thanked God, for they said, “The old men are 
not always wise. Yet God be praised that out of 
the mouth of that young suckling has his praise 
become perfect.” 


One said it was to have attained sufficient | 


The second said that it | 
| 


The third that it 


said, 


LonG SERMONS.—A lawyer who consumes three 
hours in arguing a question of law relating to the 
ownership of a barrel of apples, is indignant at his | 
minister for exceeding twenty-five minutes in unfold- 
ing one of the great principles of morality, in the 
observance of which the tolerable existence of society | 
depends. The judge who fills two hours with his 
“opinion” on the right of the counsel to challenge 
a witness, grumbles at his minister because he has 
prolonged the discussion of fundamental laws of | 


’ 


| . , 
human progress to thirty minutes. 


The physician 
who takes ten minutes to prepare the medicine for 
a headache is nervously restive if his minister 
spends only twice as many in attempting to relieve 
a chronic heart-ache. The belle who has spent— 
how long?—in adjusting the bows of her bonnet, is 
remorseless in her criticisms on the minister who 
does not finish his meditations on the Fatherhood 
of God in fifteen minutes. The fop who has combed, 
and stroked, and perfumed, and waxed his beard and 
mustache for half an hour is mortified past endurance 
if the poor minister is not through his discussion of 
the immortal life “inside” of twenty minutes. 


WE FapeE as A Lear.—As the trials of life 
thicken, and the dreams of other days fade, one by 
one, in the deep vista of disappointed hope, the 
heart grows weary of the struggle, and we begin to 
realize our insignificance. ‘Those who have climbed 
to the pinnacle of fame, or revel in luxury and 
wealth, go to the grave at last with the poor mendi- 


| cant who begs pennies by the wayside, and like him 


are soon forgotten. Generation after generation, 


| says an eloquent modern writer, have felt as we 


feel, and their fellows were as active in life as ours 
are now. They passed away as a vapor, while nature 
wore the same aspect of beauty as when her Creator 
And so, likewise, shall it 
The heavens will be 


commanded her to be. 
be when we are gone. 
bright over our grave as they are now around our 
path, the world will have the same attraction for 


as 


offspring yet unborn that she had once for ourselves, 
and that she has now for our children. Yet a little 
while and all this will have happened! Days will 
continue to move on, and laughter and song will 
be heard in the very chamber in which we died; 
and the eye that mourned for us will be dried and 
will glisten with joy; and even our children will 
cease to think of us, and will not remember to Hsp 


our name, 
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MEDITATIONS ON THE ACTUAL STATE OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, and on the Attacks which are now being 
made upon tt. By M. Guizot. Pp. 390. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: Poe & 
Hitchcock, 

M. Guizot, although almost an octogenarian, is yet 

a clear and vigorous thinker, and wields a powerful 

pen, No man is more capable than he to sketch 

in the brief and popular manner of the present 
volume the history of the “ Awakening of Chris- | 
tianity in France.” His own life reaches back al- 
most to the scenes of the French Revolution, and 
the times of the terrible decadence of religion and 
morality consequent upon that social convulsion, and 
his active and official life runs nearly parallel with 
the efforts of society and the Church to recover | 


12mo, 


| from the dreadful shock. 


In much of this history 
he has taken an earnest part, and has had personal 
acquaintance with nearly all the principal actors in 
the various attempts to revive and reinstate the 
power and authority of Christianity in France, as 
well as with most of the leaders of antichristian 
movements. 

He has, very wisely we think, inverted the order 
in which he designed to proceed in these “ Medita- 
tions,” and in the present volume treats of the 
present actual state of Christianity instead of its 
history. Of course this “actual state of the Chris- 
tian religion” is the condition and aspects which 
it presents in France, and only reflects the state of 
Christianity at large so far as the same influences 
are at work in other countries. But as the same 
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Christian and antichristian forces are powerfully 
working throughout all Christendom, the volume is 
one of general interest, and valuable and suggestive 


to any one who wishes to study the “actual state of 
y y | 


Christianity in the nineteenth century.” 


More than half the volume is occupied with a | 
clear and comprehensive review of the awakening | 


of Christianity in France after its prostration by 
the violence of the French Revolution. 


is of intense interest beyond France itself, as the | 


influences ,of the Revolution also extended far be- 
yond French territory. 
its force, leaving society in a state of anarchy, and 
the Christian religion almost supplanted by atheism. 
The arm of Napoleon was invoked to save society, 
and philosophers were asked for a rational religion 
for the people. Napoleon assumed the Presidency 
and attempted a Republic, and the philosophers offered 


to the people a system of Theophilanthropism but | 
little better than the atheism of the Revolution. 
It was soon seen that neither of these systems of | 
religion or government would suit the distracted state 


of society, and in 1802 “the strong arm of Napoleon 
again solemnly set up in France the religion of 
Christ crucified and Christ risen, and in that same 
year the brilliant genius of Chateaubriand again 
placed before the eyes of his countrymen the beauties 
of Christianity. The great politician and the great 
writer bowed each of them before the cross; the 
cross was the point from which each started—the 
one to reconstruct the Christian Church in France, 
the other to prove how capable a Christian writer 
is of charming French society and of stirring its 
emotions.” 


The “Meditations” in this part of the volume | 


portray the measures and efforts adopted by the 


friends of Christianity, both in the Church of Rome | 


and the Protestant Churches, to establish in the 
convictions of the understandings and consciences 
of the people what the government attempted to 
establish by edicts and laws. The history is in- 
tensely interesting, as evincing the inherent vital 
power of Christianity to arise in beauty and strength 
out of the bosom of Chaos itself, and as manifest- 
ing the nature of the battle the religion of Christ 
has ever to wage with the multifarious forms of 
opinions and beliefs of the human mind, and the 
multiform obstacles which it meets in human society. 

The nature of this contest, enduring for nearly 


three-fourths of a century in France, may be thus 


briefly indicated. 
but little as to the forms of government in France, 
did gain immensely in the convictions and determ- 
inations of the French people, through the experi- 
ences of the Revolution. “Free institutions, free- 
dom of conscience, political liberty, individual liberty, 
liberty of religion,” says M. Guizot, “have become 
Again the 
author says, “These are achieved victories, never 
, 


acknowledged ideas, self-evident truths.” 
again to be relinquished, never to be receded from.’ 
Christianity, and first of all Roman Christianity, 
re-arises in the midst of these ideas of liberty to 
assert the claims of authority. Liberty resists these 


This history 


7 hl ' 
The Revolution expended | 


Liberty, though actually gaining | 


| 
| claims. Champions arise on both sides. The Church 
makes frequent mistakes in demanding too much 
| for authority; the advocates of liberty make frequent 
mistakes by substituting liberalism for liberty. Au- 
| thority and liberty are two great moral forces, coex- 
istent and necessary in society. How to reconcile 
and harmonize them is the problem of the nineteenth 
century. The Church of Rome, or any other Church, 
can never regain the position of almost absolute ‘and 
unquestioned authority held during the middle ages. 
Nor, on the other hand, can the claims of Christianity 
over the conscience, faith, and obedience of mankind 
Nor can the world ever again lose its hold 
upon the great modern ideas of liberty. ‘ Hence,” 
says M. Guizot, “Christianity and modern civiliza- 
tion confront each other; there exists in the public 
a profound and irrepressible feeling of their reciprocal 
right and strength—a profound and irrepressible feel- 


ever die. 


ing that their disagreement is an immense evil for 
society and for men’s souls; that neither the new 
civil liberties nor the ancient forms of belief and 
influences of Christianity can ever perish; that, nec- 
essary, both of them, to nations and to individuals, 
they are both of them destined to live, and conse- 
quently to live together. When and in what manner 
will this feeling realize its object, and when will the 
ancient Church and modern civilization have solved 
the problem of their mutual pacification? No one 
can at this moment pronounce; but in all certitude, 
the problem will not for that cease to weigh upon the 
world, or the world to strive at its solution.” 

The remaining “Meditations” are occupied with 
the phases of thought and systems of opinion which 
originated during the same period, and developed 
themselves under the same restless and perplexed 
state of society—especially the Spiritualistic Philoso- 
phy, developing in antagonism to the wide-spread 
Materialism of the continent, and lending its aid to 
the regeneration of Christianity—Rationalism, Posi- 
tivism, Pantheism, Materialism, Skepticism, and Im- 


5] 





! . r . . 
piety. We have not space to indicate the clear, 
strong, common-sense method in which the author 


disposes of these systems. The volume is a valuable 

contribution to our knowledge of the actual state of 

Christianity in the nineteenth century. 

THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. Sy Oliver Wendell Tolmes. 
12mo. Pp. 420. $2. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


It is with a feeling of profound sadness that we 
turn from the strong, thoughtful, clear, and manly 
utterances in behalf of Christianity from the pen 
of the venerable author of the ‘ Meditations,” to 
read the covert and insidious attack upon every thing 
sacred, vital, and distinguishing in the Gospel, made 
by the author of “the Guardian Angel.” 
scarcely a page of the whole volume against the 
we would not 
There is scarcely any distinctive doctrine 


There is 


doctrines and unfairness of which 
protest. 
of evangelical Christianity that is not impugned, 
denied, sneered at, or assumed to be obsolete and 
powerless. Its heaviest blows are aimed at the great 


doctrines of the Fall and consequent corruption of 
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human nature, regeneration, individual responsibility, 
and future punishment. Its side blows fall on the 
restraints of Christian discipline at home, the defec- 
tions of Christian ministers, and the great benevolent 
enterprises of the Christian Church. 

A wayward child, inheriting from a long line of 
ancestors a complex nature, full of good and evil 
tendencies, with the evil traits largely predominating 
in early life, but eventually supplanted by the devel- 
opment of the better qualities of human nature, also 
inherited from her good forefathers and mothers, is 
the heroine of the book. She is just what the 
mingling of the blood of her ancestors determines 
her to be, and why should she be held responsible 
for it? 
the English Reformation, of some stern old Puritans, 
of a proud belle of the city, of a wild Indian whose 
blood also gets into the ancestral line, and of an 
East Indian adventurer, how can she help it, if the 
spirit of the martyr, the stern Puritan, the city belle, 


If she has in her the blood of a martyr of 


covered and brought home. 


saved. 


the wild Indian, and the ocean adventurer torm her 


character and control her life? 
and beauty from her grand aunt Judith; it is in 
her very blood; what folly to attempt to control the 
pride or judge her for it! She inherits the spirit 
of adventure, and a spirit that sometimes breaks 
out in uncontrollable passion, from Captain Charles 
Hazard, of the ship Orient Pearl, and Miss Virginia 
Wild, “who was said to have a tew drops of genuine 
aboriginal blood in her veins ;” how could she help 
it if, upon a slight provocation from one of her 
school-fellows in a play of tableaux, she springs 
forward, her eyes flashing like the eyes of a tiger, 
and her hand upraised with a knife to strike her 
schoolmate, and is only prevented from committing 
the murderous deed by the happy uprising to her 
brain just then of the blood of the meek martyr Ann 
Holyoake ? 

“The instincts and qualities belonging to the an- 
cestral traits which predominated in the conflict of 
mingled lives lay in this child in embryo, waiting 


to come to maturity. Her earlier impulses may 


have been derived directly from her father and | 


She inherits pride | 


A physician has a very 
singular and anomalous experience with this bundle 
of instincts, but, as he is a gentleman, he retires 
before his experience becomes dangerous. A strong 
effort is now made to “convert” this bundle of 
impulses, and a caricatured specimen of a minister 
of the Gospel is called in to assist in the work. 
Sut the instincts do not convert, and the Rev. Joseph 
Bellamy Stoker becomes dangerous, when Master 
Byles Gridley, a semi-infidel, “the guardian angel,” 
becomes the protector of the instincts, and she is 
Eventually, we can hardly tell how, but cer- 
tainly by no moral or religious influences, by no 
process of conversion or regeneration, by no provi- 
dential discipline, but, by the battle of blood, the 
war of instincts expending itself, the several forces 
of this bundle of impulses find their equilibrium, 
and most fortunately “the sweet and gracious influ- 
ences” gain the ascendency, and Myrtle Hazard be- 
comes a very nice, good girl, marries a good hus- 
band, and makes an excellent woman ! 


And such is the popular literature of the day. Of 


course it is known that all these chapters appeared 


originally in the Atlantic Monthly. Can it be that 
this leading periodical finds this kind of antichristian, 
semi-infidel literature the most popular and accept- 


able for the American mind? We can not believe 


| it, and know that many of its readers only accept 





mother, but all her ancestors came uppermost in | 


their time, before the absolute and total result of 
their several forces had found its equilibrium in the 
character by which she was to be known as an 
individual. ‘These inherited impulses were therefore 
many, conflicting, some of them dangerous. The 
world, the flesh, and the devil, held mortgages on 
her life before its deed was put in her hand; but 
sweet and gracious influences were also born with 
her; and the battle of life was to be fought between 
them, God helping her in her need, and her own 
free choice siding with one or the other.” 

This is the doctrine and the key of the book. 
This young bundle of instincts and inherited im- 
pulses is placed, through the loss of her parents, 
in the care of a maiden aunt. 
failure of a caricatured form of home discipline to 
produce any other effect on this living mass of in- 
stincts, than to bring out the worst of its traits into 
rebellion, eventuating in an elopement. 


this sandwiching of poison under protest, in order 
to get what is really good and excellent in the 
Atlantic. 


ORIGIN, RISE, AND PROGRESS OF MORMONISM. JSi- 
ography of its Founders and History of its Church. 


By Pomeroy Tucker. 12mo. Pp.302. $1.75. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. 


Carroll & Co. 


Mr. Tucker writes from personal remembrance in 


giving the history of the origin of Mormonism, and 


the biography of its founders, the locality of the vile 
and blasphemous impostures resulting in the Mor- 
He was well 
acquainted with “ Joe Smith,” first 
prophet, and with his father and all the Smith family, 
after their removal to Palmyra, New York, from Ver- 
mont in 1816, and during their continuance there and 
He was equally 


mon scheme being his own birthplace. 


the Mormon 


in the adjoining town of Manchester. 


| acquainted with Martin Harris and Oliver Cordery, 


and with most of the early followers of Smith, either 
as money-diggers or Mormons. He is intimately ac- 
quainted with the whole history of the pretended 
finding of the “Golden Plates,” of their translation, 
and of the printing of the original edition of the 


“Book of Mormon” in 1830. Mr. Tucker’s own 


character for veracity and respectability is well at- 


tested in the volume. The book is, therefore, an au- 


| thoritative exposition of the vile impostures and the 
| blasphemous pretensions of a most worthless and 


We now have the | 


She is dis- | 


reckless family, and of two or three villainous accom- 
plices, which originated one of the most extraor- 
dinary and abominable systems of religious belief 
that have sprung into life as the world has run its 


course. We have read Mr. Tucker’s volume with 
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great interest and satisfaction, and believe that it con- 


tains the most complete and best authenticated his- 
tory of the abominations which he exposes. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. From the 
Norman Conquest. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged 
by the Author. Revised and Edited by Caroline G. 
Parker. t2mo. Pp. 675. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

The Lives of the Queens of England, by Agnes 
Strickland, has long been ranked among standard 
histories, and the publishers meet a want in provid- 
ing an epitome of the more expensive and elaborate 
work “for the use of schools and families.” The 
abridgment was made by the author herself, and 


embraces all the essential facts in the lives of the | 


English queens regnant, consorts, and dowagers, 
beginning the series with Matilda, wife of William 
the Conqueror, and including her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, the present sovereign, and Adelaide, the late 
queen-dowager. Every thing necessary to render the 
“Lives of the Queens” pleasing and instructive for 
scholastic purposes has been retained in this volume 
and carefully chronologized. The whole series com- 
prises a domestic history of England from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the death of Queen Elizabeth, and 
of Great Britain from the accession of James I to the 
present time, in which all important public events are 
related. The volume is profusely illustrated with 
well-executed wood-cuts. The place for the book is 
in every good school and intelligent family. 


YD 


THE SEXTON’s TALE, AND OTHER PoEMS. By The- 
odeore Tilton. 16m. Pp.173. $1.50. New York: 


ton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 





This little volume contains many pieces of fugitive 
poetry of the many-sided Tilton. It is a beautiful 
parlor volume, bound in gold and morocco, printed 


in the kitchen. And now, since we think of it, we 
do know another thing, that the digestibility and nu- 


| tritiousness of food depend very largely upon its culi- 
| nary treatment, and that we have reason to believe 


that many people die of bad cooking, and the happi- 
ness of many persons and families is greatly pro- 
moted by wisdom and good sense in the kitchen. 
Professor Blot’s book promises to contain “the whole 


| science and ari of preparing human food,” and if the 


Professor does not know, who does? Therefore we 
feel safe in commending this volume to the families 
into which the Repository enters. 


PERFECT LOVE: Zhe Speeches of the New York 
Preachers Meeting, in March and April, 1867, 
Upon the Subject of Sanctification. Also Bishop 
Fanes’s Sermon on Sin and Salvation. 12mo. Pp. 
129. New York: N. Tibbals & Co, 

In the month of February, 1867, the Methodist 
Episcopal Preachers’ Meeting, of New York City, 
had under discussion the question— What are the 
best methods for promoting the experience of perfect 
love?” The discussion continued through the meet- 
ings of March and April, and drew out a number 
of excellent essays on the subject of sanctification. 
The essays or “speeches” of Revs. E. L. Janes, H. 
Mattison, D. D., D. Curry, D. D., J. M. Buckley, 
and L. D. Brown, are contained in this little volume. 
They vary considerably in their views, but all are 
valuable and very suggestive in the study of this 
vital subject. Appended to these essays is a soul- 


, searching sermon preached by Bishop Janes at the 


° . . } 
with antique letter-press on fine tinted paper. Be- 


sides the Sexton’s Tale, it contains The Great Bell 
Rowland, The King’s Ring, The Mystery of Nature, 
The Parson’s Courtship, and thirty other poems of 
various length. The versification is smooth, and 
many of the poems contain genuine touches of na- 
ture. Two of the poems—A Layman’s Confession 
of Faith, and Pierre Cardinal’s Faith—belong to the 
Broad Church style of liberalism, so very current in 


recent literature. 


Hanp-BooK OF PRACTICAL COOKERY, for Ladies 
and professional Cooks. By Pierre Blot.  2mo. 
Pp. 478. $2. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 

M. Blot styles himself “ Professor of Gastrono- 
my,” and by his lectures and previous publications, 
and also as the founder of the New York Cooking 
Academy, is well known in America. There is only 
one side of the science of gastronomy that we have 
much knowledge of, and even on that side our knowl- 
edge does not extend much beyond simply knowing 
whether, when an article of food is placed before us, 
we like it or not. Yes, we do know one thing more, 
that the same article of food may be vastly improved 
or greatly spoiled by the manner of its preparation 


Newark Conference camp meeting. The volume 
abundantly repays the perusal. 


THE ENGINEERS’ AND MECHANICS’ PocKET-Book, 
Twenty-First Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By 
Charles Hf. Haswell, Civil and Marine Engineer. 
New York: Harper. & Bros. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. 

It is impossibie for us to detail the valuable things 
contained in this little book—little in form, but con- 
taining 663 closely printed pages, and put into this 
convenient form with flexible covers, so that it may 
be carried in the pocket. But here is every thing 
the mechanic or the engineer needs to know—all 
kinds of calculations and rules of measurement, from 
the common rules of arithmetic up to the methods 
of determining the power of steam-engines and the 
dimensions of steamships. Every mechanic should 
have this book in his pocket, and it would be useful 
in every family. 


Macr’s Farry-Book. ome Fairy Tales, by Fean 
Mace, editor of the Magasin ad’ Education, ete. 
Translated by Mary L. Booth. 12mo0. Pp. 304. 
$1.75. New York: Harper & Brothers.  Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

This will be accepted as the fairy-book of the 
season. The stories are admirable after their kind, 


| and the volume is issued in beautiful style, and 


| abundantly illustrated with superior wood-engravings 





igs, 
and has a good portrait of the author, who is one of 
the most popular writers for children in France. 
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STORIES AND SIGHTS OF FRANCE AND ITALY. Sy 


Grace Greenwood. With Illustrations. 
291. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
ert Clarke & Co. 


16mo. Pf. 
Cincinnati: Rob- 


We can heartily commend this little volume to 
parents as the right kind of reading matter for the 
boys and girls from ten to sixteen years of age. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES, PICTURES FROM ITALY, AND 
AMERICAN NOTES. 
1205. $1.50. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 

Another volume of the Globe Edition of the works 
of Charles Dickens, illustrated by designs from Dar- 
ley & Gilbert. 


A TALE OF Two CITIES, AND GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
By Charles Dickens. With Original Illustrations 
by S. Eytinge, Fr. Pp. 460. Double Columns. 
$1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Robert Clarke & Co. 


Cincinnati: 
And this is an additional installment of the beauti- 


ful Diamond Edition. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION. Robert Clarke & Co. place on our 


table Nos. 21, 22, 23, and 24, of this valuable and 


finely illustrated history of the war. Our readers 
will remember that it is rapidly issuing in large folio 
numbers containing 24 pages each, and sold for 30 
cents per number. The first volume, containing 
Nos. I to XVI, is complete, and may be obtained, 
bound in cloth, free of postage, for $6. 


LIBRARY OF SELECT NOVELS. From the Harpers, 
through Robert Clarke & Co., we receive—* Caste,” 
by the author of “ Mr. Arle ;” “The Curate’s Disci- 


pline,” by Mrs. Eiloart ; and “Circe, or Three Acts 


in the Life of an Artist,” by Babington White, being 
Nos. 297, 298, and 299, of Harper’s Select Library. 
We know nothing about them, do not read them, 


Four Volumes in One. Pp. | 


and would commend a very different order of litera- 
ture to our readers. 





| THE FOREIGN MAGAZINES. From the Leonard 
| Scott Publishing Company we have Blackwood’s 
| Edinburgh Magazine, The Westminster, The Lon- 
don Quarterly and the Edinburgh Reviews, for Oc- 
tober, all freighted with interesting and valuable 
articles. Now is the time to subscribe for these 
standard periodicals. 





| CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Part 124 of this 
| excellent Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the 

People, comes to us through Robert Clarke & Co., 
| from J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. We see 
| it approaches its termination, the present number 
closing with the word— Yoré. 


MAGAZINES. Cassel’s Magazine, of which we have 
received Parts IV, V, and VI, is issued in London 
and New York, 596 Broadway, at $3.50 for one year, 
and is devoted to popular literature, principally con- 
sisting of tales and novelettes. Zhe New Dominion 
Monthly is published in Montreal, and starts out 
| with good indications of making an excellent maga- 
| zine. Zhe Nursery is a neat little magazine, adapted 

to the wants and capacities of children under eight 
| years of age, published by John L. Shorey, Boston, 
at $1.50 per year. The well-known Phrenological 
Journal, published by S. R. Wells, New York, again 
reaches our table after some interruption, and prom- 
ises good things for 1868. 








CATALOGUES, MINUTES, ETC. Catalogue of the 
| Oneida Conference Seminary—Rev. Albert S. Graves, 
| M. A., Principal ; Students, 515—Cazenovia, N. Y. 
| New Hampshire Conference Seminary and Female 
| College—Rev. L. D. Barrows, D. D., President ; 
Students, 341—Sanbornton Bridge, N. H. A/inutes 
of the North Ohio Annual Conference; the North- 





| West Indiana Conference ; the Indiana Annual Con- , 
| ference; the North-West Wisconsin Annual Con- 
| ference. 





MONTHLY FRECORD. 


CuuURCH BUILDINGS IN NEW YorkK.—The Mo- 
ravian church in Houston-street, near Broadway, a 
fine granite edifice, has just been sold, and has 
become a lager beer restaurant of the grander class, 
and is called the Casino. Dr. Osgood’s old church 
on Broadway is a theater of the lower stamp. Dr. 
Williams’s cld church is used by Mr. Stewart as a 
stable. The Grand-Street Presbyterian Church was a 


wreck, occupied almost for every thing, till the Ma- | 


sons pulled it down and ‘rected on its site a Grand 
Lodge. Dr. Cheever’s old church is a place of 
religious amusement. Dr. Mason’s old church is 
occupied by the Catholics, and is known as St. 
Ann’s. The fine stone church on East Twelfth- 


street is a Jewish Synagogue. Many edifices once 
famous in the religious history of New York, have 
been turned into livery stables, bowling and billiard 
saloons, dram shops, and gambling houses. 


| GREENLAND.—The Danish Missionary Society has 
in Greenland 8 stations, 10 missionaries, and 40 
catechists, with two training institutions. The largest 
congregation numbers 3,000, and the smallest 700. 
A printing-office has been established, and a paper 
in Esquimaux is issued with engravings, and printed 
by natives. The Danish Society was formed in 
1706, and a college for the training of missionaries 
was founded by the king in 1714, in Copenhagen. 
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METHODIST EpiscopaAL CHURCH.—From the Gen- 
eral Minutes, just published, for the year 1867, we 
gather the following statistics : 
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Cincinnati.. 157| 212 31,008 360) 1,614,150 
Colorado. 10 13 524 5 28,050 
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Detroit | 174) 116) 19,368; 159) 843,450 
East Baltimore ..| 231] 178] 38,306 459] 1,314.996 
East Genesee. 203) 144) 23,858} 228) 1,040,300 
East ern German. | 29 21] 2,659 29 237,500 
cast Maine...... g! gl 10,052 97 283,860 
Erie 258} 262) 31,873 382) 1,257,861 
Genesee .. 130 77\ 9,495 152 531,030 
Georgia .. 40 o1 10,235 40 19,100 
Germ’y and Switz’d 43 25 5,925} 22 229,800 
Holston. 82) 195) 23,720 203 145,570 
Illinois.. 193, 364) 32,835 317 905,080 
India Mission... 24{ = 10) 358 15 52,878 
Indiana.. 133 22} 28,740 350 619.035 
Iowa 110, 211 19,156 150 392,100 
Kansas 74 125 7,049 26 200,175 
Kentucky 81} 139) 13,997 69! * 233,100 
Liberia Mission... 19 31) 1,379) 21 15,910 
5a! 12,535) 112 459,325 
235 19.993 131 576,905 
135 8,79° 59 204,050 
O4 7,399 23 121,000 
279} 20,410 71 353.000 
21 2,109 13 49,800 
I! 367) 6 94,800 
101 27.495 211) 1,439,750 
New En 99} 22,206) 145] 1,491,350 
New ne 1} 2 97 12,620 104 383,700 
New Jer ‘ 52 161 27, 88 211) 999.875 
New Y 5 163 37,446] 338) 2,358,650 
New York 15 197 35,312! 250! 2 5 
North Indian 37| 263; 30,079 328 
North Ohio.... we 23) 134 16,371 269 
WY. We. Germ aticcoccccceces | 85 56 6,523} 112 
N. W. Indiana............ | 107} 143} 3.016 222 
N. W. Wisconsin......... |} 40 45 3 25 
a casciaeuinedaecieantodé | 157| 22 469) 1, 
Oneid 188; 133 228 ’ 
Oregon.. | 59 9 43 88,910 
Pp hi adely 280; 368 552) 2,600,100 
232, 225 544, 1,521,650 
131 93 147, 1,115,235 
205, 230 180 1,552,200 
29 103 34 61,500 
soe 84 130 234 515.525 
Southern Illinois. 127| cesses 232 511,075 
. German.... 94) 123 124 308, 330 
61 94 30 81,150 
17 21 1,584 9 4,850 
218 119g 27,535 246) 1,231,490 
138} 198) 16.669 107 380,200 
135 7s 13:275 148 
1 é Tg) seeeee O71 aeveee 
Washing gton 75; 102) 17,463 89 
West Virginiz 107} 321; 26,783 256 
West Wisconsin. 77| +148 8,200 86 
Wisconsin. 155; 150 12,333 132 
Wyoming.. 18) 144 17,033 177 


5,935 1,144,763 11,135 $41,012.479 
» 8,602 1,032,184 10,492 34.014,962 





33) 112.579 676 $6.997.517 

MIssIONARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—The following ta- 
ble, taken from the reports of Drs. Carlton and Poe, 
Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer of the Missionary 
Society, will show the amounts of the contributions 
severally received from the Annual Conferences dur- 
ing the year commencing November 1, 1866, and clos- 
ing October 31, 1867; also the increase or decrease, 














as compared with the receipts of the previous year. 
These figures are not in all cases the same as those 
reported in the Minutes of the Conferences, because 
the dates of the Treasurer’s Annual Report do not 
agree with those of the Conference years. The table 
shows the actual cash receipts of the missionary 
treasury between the dates specified : 
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Baltimore Teen | $17,352 18 $15,3 313 5 
Black River......). 13,139 14] 10,613 95|.. 
California | 4,629 18} 3 - 00 
Colorado 1,510 02] . evvsssl 
Delawar 29 95 09 
Detroit.. 02 06 7,605 54 


Dm we 


) | ® 
E. Baltimore... 24, 
12 














33 75! 25,359 17 
East Genesee... 45 80! 10,752 o7 
East. German... 722 69} 1,348 9 
East Maine.. 4,304 87} 3,072 
eee 21,010 90} 17,897 a = 
Geneseeé........... 6,552 20) 5:427 QI\.. 
Maine... 8,227 84 6,034 20).. 
Michigan 8,365 39] 8485 98 
PTO. DEUMMN cl coscenccastass 77 9° 
Nevada..eescoeres 665 84 250 O0}.. 
Newark .....cs000 19,200 97} 15,992 99 
New England...| 26,011 74} 18,565 57| 
N. Hampshire. 7,222 80} 5,709 61} 
. 15,544 
5} 31,231 § 
11| 28,011 65 
( yne rida. Gimunoennatee 10,599 05 





+78 967 16)... 
59,000 00} 45,500 00), 
38,898 79] 24,570 14 
1 
1 





2,774 71| 11,183 95). coee 
3-575 26) 20,957 92 7:379 
7:538 78 7,001 94}. 
‘ 616 86 506 59)... 
Wyoming z. , 7:267 22 6,152 40)... 
. German. ‘i 6,128 73 5,916 43). 

7 5° 10,474 05 
13,019 42 11,647 52 
15 21,491 46) 





Cincinnati.. 
I Jesmoi nes 


























30 00 

8 7 1,100 50} 

3.433 5 2,174 35 

9:794 79! 73505 43) 

7,485 o8 6,249 94 
2,708 57 
Kentucky... 825 81 
Minnesota........] 140 00 
Mo. and amt 3,386 20 
Nebraska.. | 852 66 
N. Indianz 13,175 2¢ 
North Ohio | 11,422 27 
¥. W. German.} 4,121 06 
N. W. Indiana..| 9,136 7¢ 
N. W. Wiscon.. .| 99° 99 
} 19,053 21 
15,334 83 
5 00 
9.517 65 
7;508 13] 
S. W. German.. 4,531 81) 
Upper lowa......| 7,197 76] 
West Virginia.. 4:179 19 
W. Wisconsin... 3,302 64] 
Wisconsin........| 7.405 31 
Amer. B. Soc’y. 10,000 ©0} 
Leg icies.. | 13,550 11] 
Sun Iries.. 41,418 76 








Receipts from Nov. 1, 1866, to Oct. 31, 
Receipts from Nov. 1, 1865, to Oct. 31, 





Decrease 
CENTENARY RETURNS.—At the time of making up 
these items of Church history, full reports had not 
been made, some of them being retained by the local 
committees for revision and completion. Thirty- 
seven Conferences, however, had reported a total of 
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$6,141,027. The returns from the remaining Con- 
ferences—we make a moderate estimate—will swell 
this amount to over seven millions of dollars! These 
are indeed large figures, far in advance of those at 
first suggested. 

PROGRESS.—By examining the offi- 
century 
by dec- 


COMPARATIVE 
cial returns of the Conferences for the first 
of our Church history, and comparing them 
ades from 1766, we have the following table: 





l nerease 0 nereas 
r oe ing er bog | Members. Meee bers, 
re ee a TT a rs | 
2 24 4,921 4,921 
117 | 93 20,689 | 15,768 
293 176 56,664 | 35,975 
452 159 | 130,570 | 73,906 
695 243 | 214,235 | 83,665 | 
1,406 | 7 360, 800 146,565 
2,928 1,522 650,103 | 289,303 
3.582 654 644,229 —s,974* 
7,875 | 2,295 | 800,32 156,098 
7,576 1,699 | 1,032,184 | 231,557 





* By the withdrawal and separation of Southern Conferences 
in 1844, organizing the Methodist Episcopal Church South, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church lost 1,345 traveling preachers and 
495,288 members, and yet, so rapid was her growth during the 
decade, that at its close—two years after the separation—there | 
was a net gain of 654 preachers, and a lack of only 5,974 mem- | 
bers of making up the number lost. 

The net increase of Church members during the 
last two years, namely, in 1866 and 1867, is 215,504, | 
or a little over twenty-three per cent. of the number | 
reported in 1865. The increase of traveling | 
preachers during the last two years is 814, and 
local preachers 542; total increase of ministerial 
force in two years, 1,356. 


net 


PLAN OF EPISCOPAL VISITATION FOR 1867-8.— 
The following arrangement assigns the time and place 
of mecting for the Conferences up to the meeting of 
the General Conference in May: 

















CONFERENCES. PLACE. DATE BISHOP. 
| 
Mississippi Mission../ New Orleans. Dec. 19 Ames. 
Va. and N. Car. Mis..| Richmond.. F 2 Janes. 
Texas Missi Galveston.. 2 Ames. 
Kentucky.. | Newport... 26| Kingsley. 





S. Carolina Mission...|Charleston 26 Simpson. 





Washington Mission.| Georgetown, .-|Feb. 27) Janes. 
Baltimore. .:.-.::-+-0+++. ee petooscnecsecee March 4 Simpson. 
Missouri and Ark...... St. Louis.. «| March 11) Thomson. 
























East Baltimore. . Baltimore. March 11 Clark. 
West Virginia.. . Moundsville.. .-| March 11 Kingsley. 
Philadelphia... .| Philadelphia...........| March 11} Janes. 
Pittsburg.. ...|Greensburg, Penn...|March 18 Kingsley. 
Newark .. .| Plainfield -| March 18 Clark. 
New Jersey. .| Lambertsville.. March 18 Scott. 
<Kansas....... -| Lawrence........ {March 25) Thomson. 
Providence. -| Wellfleet, Mass. March 25 Scott. 
New England. .| Boston ...... ch 25 Ames. 
New York...... -| Harlem... t Clark | 
New York East....... Brooklyn.... 1| Janes, 
New Hampshire......| Lawrence, Mass. 1| Baker. 
East German...... , © 2 Scott. 


2} Thomson. 
8| Kingsley. 


Nebraska...... 
WwW yoming. 









-| Binghampton, N. Y. y 






i oe -|Ash Grove, Albany. | / 8& Scott. 
Black River. A eS yet 8| Simpson. 
Oneida ereee - Cazenovia, N. Y.....;April —9)Clark. 
Vermont. Woodstock | Apri > Ames. 


15 Simpson. 
15 Thomson. 





North | Indiana. sseeoeee! Warsaw... 





MISSIONARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1868.—The 
General Missionary Committee completed its work 
on Monday evening, November 11, 1867, and the 





several 


Board of Managers confirmed the appropriations for 
missionary work this year as follows: 


I, FOREIGN MISSIONS. 








1868 
ND icsenksnikenensanaiioninctionsacanenn sia $14,000 
South America. ws 
China.. 


( xe rm any ar 





In this i anit appropriation the exchange is in- 
last year it was not included, but provided 
for in a separate item, and amounted to $115,518.70. 


cluded ; 


Il, FOREIGN POPULATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


168 1867. 
iI cntcnnssccsrinsensnsniincninnncncneosins $10,900........- $13,200 
CHiMese) 2. .cecccrcccrccccorcceccccvccsesccseccecssosecssecees 4,700 4,000 
GCOFAARM .ccrecccccccccescncccncesccces sccccs sence sec con ese 33,000... eee eeeee 47:000 
III. Zudian Missions—The appropriation in this 


department is $3,800; last year it was $4,6co. 
IV. American Domestic Missions—The appropria- 
tion gg 1868 is $318,450; last year, $439,100. 
Missions of Third Class.—Indian Territory, etc., 
Pai Dacotah and Montana, $4,000; Utah and 
Idaho, $3,000; total, $12,000; last year, $25,554. 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS, 






Contingent Fund 
Incidental Expenses. 
Office Expenses . 
Missionary Advocate 


VII. For outstanding obligations, $178,524.87. 
VIII, RECAPITULATION. 
Foreign Missin... cscccseseccsssscsscsecsssecccesescccccsceeGS03,025 23 
“Populations .48,600 00 


Indian Missions.. 3.800 00 
Americ an Domestic 







eseseasecnceseseccconcccscces 12,000 00 
85,000 00 
9 « &> 
3,524 ©7 








Lececcscececccecssccsccccssecccsecseseescessscsessceseseeeces $850,000 00 

The above results were reached after a most thor- 
ough and painstaking examination of the whole sub- 
ject of our missionary work. It was found abso- 
lutely necessary to retrench expenses at some points, 
which was accordingly done, often very reluctantly. 
The total amount, eight hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, is the exact sum distributed to the 
Annual Conferences last year. 
amount has not been raised by the Conferences, yet 
such has been the confidence of the Committee and 
the Board in the ability and the willingness of the 
Church to sustain the missionary work, and soon to 
extend it, that it was felt that the appropriations made 
are as small as our people would allow. We have 
no fears as to the future of this important department 
of our Church’s 


namely, 


Though the 


work, 

CHURCH EXTENSION SoctETy.—The receipts of 
the Church Extension Society for 1867, so far as re- 
ported, amount to $18,387.77. From twenty-three 
Conferences there is no report, and from fourteen 
others only partial reports. The receipts for the first 
year, including the entire period from the organiza- 
tion of the Society in the Spring of 1865 to Novem- 
ber 15, 1866, amount to $59,260.57. A little attention 
will show that the actual decrease is much less than 
the above figures would indicate ; as only twenty-four 
Conferences make full returns this year, while the re- 
ceipts for last year cover a period of eighteen months, 
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FDITOR'S J ABLE, 


Our New VoLuME.—Dear reader, you have now 
our first and a specimen number of the Repository 
with the enlargement and improvements we prom- 
ised. As we look at it we feel that we can heartily 
indorse the declaration of the publishers, that it is 
now “the largest and best-executed magazine pub- 
lished in the country for the subscription price.” We 
suppose they mean in good solid Saxon that it is 
giving a great deal for the money, and we agree 
with them. 
meant the mechanical work of the Repository ; and 
here again, without touching our own modesty, we 


By the “well-executed” we suppose is 


can express our honest belief that it is unequaled 
in our country. In praising this we do not praise 
ourself, but the taste and skill of the artists and 
artisans who have charge of this part of the work. 
Of our part of the work the careful publishers simply 
say that “with the enlarged room and increased 
facilities we believe the editor will place the Repos- 
itory in a high position as to literary merit among 
Whether we fulfilled 
this hope or give promise of doing so our readers 


our best periodicals.” have 


must judge. And now, as we send forth our first 
number of the new series, we must again appeal 
to our agents and friends to come to our help by 
making a vigorous effort for the Repository. Both 
publishers and editor are striving hard to furnish 
to the Church, and to ail families that desire a pure 
and wholesome literature, a magazine of the very 
We 
approbation of our friends ; 
be some little disappointment in some localities that 
the price has not been reduced, yet we are satisfied 
that even where this may be the case, a little labor 
on the part of our friends will make it apparent 
that while we were really unable to make the re- 


best order. believe this effort will meet the 


duction, we have done better for our subscribers 
than if we had done so. Let our agents, then, and 
all who desire to aid in this good work, take this 
number and show it to neighbors and friends and 
solicit subscribers. If your number becomes worn 
and soiled by this process, send to us and we will 


replace it. 


EccENTRIC RELIGIONS IN AMERICA.—A corre- 
spondent sends us the following communication cor- 
recting some errors of our article bearing the above 
title. As our statements were given on the authority 
of others, we gladly accept the facts from one who 
seems to know: 

“In your article on ‘Eccentric Religions in Amer- 
ica’ I notice several errors in regard to the Tunkers, 
to which I beg leave to call your attention. 

“Your statement makes them Universalists, while 
in fact they are not. They have no written creed, 
but if their preachers may be taken as exponents 


of their doctrine, they must be considered purely 
orthodox. Again you say, males and females ‘are 
This 


incorrect; females are never heard in public, not 


alike eligible for any office or service.’ is 
even in prayer, and do not hold any office whatever. 
Ministers are elected by the congregation, and after 
election regularly ordained. 
beforehand in order to test the qualities for the 
ministry, and very often the lot to preach falls on 
the most diffident of all the congregation. After 
election they generally try to preach, considering it 
a duty rather than a choice. The sect are not op- 
posed to marriage; on the contrary they marry very 
young, and generally rear large families. I have 


There is no speaking 


been intimately acquainted with this denomination 
for years, and have never known one of their min- 
isters who was not a married man; and have never 
heard a minister or any other member disparage 
matrimony in any manner whatever. In some par- 
ticulars they might be called eccentric, but I believe 
They do not sue and 
litigate before the courts, but generally pay their 
They wash one 
another’s feet, and take the Lord’s Supper in the 
evening. ‘They are also conscientiously opposed to 


they are purely orthodox. 


debts and take care of their poor. 


| taking interest.” 


THE REPOSITORY AND THE FASHIONS.—A lady 


| correspondent, unknown to us, clips the following 
| brief extract from one of our exchanges: “It vexes 


and though there may } 


me to see Peterson’s and Godey’s Magazines crowd 
out our own Ladies’ Repository, which is so superior 
to them. ‘ We take them for the patterns, says a good 
sister, apologetically”"—and then writes as follows : 

“The inclosed item comes under my notice. I 
think I can sympathize with both the writer and the 
ladies who make such excuses for taking other maga- 
I do not feel the 
need of fashion-plates sufficiently to make an ex- 
change of ‘ Ze Ladies’ Repository’ for any other 
magazine that it has been my privilege to examine. 
But I have sometimes felt obliged to buy a number, 
Spring or Fall, to enable me to ‘cut and make’ my 
darghter’s apparel, or to consult a dress-maker, 
which would cost more than the subscription for the 
publication for a whole year. 


zines that have ‘fashion-plates.’ 


Now it is very easy for 


| those who are able to hire the dress-maker, or if 


they wish to set an example of economy for their less 
favored sisters by ‘doing their own sewing,’ to sub- 
scribe for some one having the ‘ plates’ and yours too. 
But all can not do this; and in these days of rapid 


| changes it is necessary for every one having a family 
| of girls to look after and provide clothing for, to 


have some guide to go by every season. All this 
has been written preparatory to a suggestion I have 
to offer, which you will take for what it is worth. I 
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, 


would be the last person to vote for a change of any | venient ;” and our friend further adds that, “if any 
kind in your valuable publication, for it seems to me | others wish the Repository, and will do as this lady 
as near perfection as possible. But I would ask if | has done, they shall have it. And if at the end of 
the ‘fashion-plates’ might not be added without a | the year a single one of them prefers the sheep to 
great increase of expense? It would be an adver- | the twelve numbers of the magazine, I will exchange 
tisement for whoever prepared or supplied them, | without charge.” 


which, it seems to me, would well repay them for THE LABORER AND HIS H1rE.—The writer of the 


following we are inclined to believe writes from the 
heart, and breathes her own experience in her song. 
We like the feeling better than the poetry, and the 
sentiments much better than their expression—and 
for the sake of these give currency to the song: 


their expense and be a cheap way to advertise, and 
the increase in your subscriptions might perhaps 
remunerate you for your increased expense. I am 
wholly unacquainted with these matters, so if my 
plan is not feasible you will excuse the writer for the 
liberty she takes in offering these suggestions, and 
believe her a well-wisher to both the Repository and 





“ Are there no wells in Israel? 
Have all the streams run dry, 


its editor.” That mine own appointed servants 
We appreciate the difficulty stated by our corre- Should languish, droop, and die? 

spondent, and have long known that a large number Are the corn and fruit all wasted? 

who ought to be subscribers for the Repository, feel- Is the land in want of bread, 


That the chosen of my people 


ing themselves unable to take both, choose one of 
Should on the husks be fed? 


the other magazines merely for the sake of the fash- 
ion-plates. We do not know, however, how to avoid 
the difficulty. ‘The Repository is a magazine devoted 


Nay, the streams flow milk and honey, 
And the olive yields her oil, 
And the garners burst with plenty, 


to “religion and literature,” is intended to minister Yet for naught my servants toil. 
i PF > 4 no he adornme 

to the mind and heart, and not to the ad rnment Shenton bone, ©, ce peraiet 
of the person. We by no means place a low estimate Heed the warning voice from heaven 
upon the latter, and especially do we appreciate the While my wrath is kindled little, 
necessities of mothers situated as indicated by our Turn, and ye shall be forgiven. 

; correspondent. It is impossible, however, under any | Bring your tithes into the store-house, 
circumstances, for us to introduce such a feature into Freely mine anointed give ; 


Prove me, and the richest blessings 


the Repository. For those who “can not take both” = : : 
~ That are mine ye shall receive. 


we suppose the question must still be left to them- 
| selves to choose between a religious and literary Let not Zion droop and languish 
: While her watchmen cry in vain, 


| aw ® acr971 > au > Pyechi “ms ° 
magazine, and a magazine devoted to fashion and Lest the sword be swift in coming, 


light literature. Perhaps the necessities indicated by And your mighty ones be slain. 
| our correspondent could now be met by purchasing Rise, ye slumb’rers, wake to duty, 
an occasional number of Harper’s Bazar, which is a Servants of the living God, 
= weekly illustrated family journal, devoted to Fash- Clothe yourselves in holy vestures 


: . . . . Jashed i Zedeemer’s b) 
ion and Home Literature,” which is also accompanied Washed in the Redeemer’s blood. 


by patterns, and which may be bought for ten cents 
per number. 


God is waiting to be gracious, 
While his words of living fire 
Speak to you from earth and heaven, 
| * The lab’rer’s worthy of his hire.’ ”’ 
A Per Lamp.—We meet with many incidents 
which manifest a high appreciation of the Repos- 
itory, and are made acquainted with many methods 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—Thinking ; Kathrina; Da- 
mascus; Recollections of Paris; A Foot-Journey 
through the Tyrol; The Time to Pray; The Spin- 
ning-Wheel; A Welcome to Snow; Too Still; A 
Visit to Berlin and Potsdam. 


resorted to by some in order to secure their favorite 
monthly; but a friend lays before us a brief corre- 





spondence which we confess touches us a little more 
than any of the other incidents. A struggling farm- | ARTICLES DECLINED.—English Literature and John 
er’s wife thus addresses our friend: “ Dear brother, | Milton; Woman and War—is excellent in style but 


f 


I want you:to send me the Ladies’ Repository for hardly available to us ; Something to Live for—is an 
| another year, for which I will take up to your farm 
a nice young ewe, my own pet, and the best I have 
to give. I am so hungry for something to read! | lent thoughts, but its style is not after our kind; The 
The cold, dark days of Winter are coming on, and I | Skeleton in the House; I am the Bright and Morn- 
have to be confined in the house; but the winds may | ing Star ; Tapestry—the author has poetic gifts, but 
howl and whistle around my cot if I have a warm | this one is not the best she can do; The Old Log 
fire, enough™to eat, and plenty of food for the mind. | House; Hopeless; A Forest Night Scene ; Photo- 
I shall be happas a queen if I have plenty to read.” | graph Readings ; I have Fought a Good Fight—the 
Our friend adds, “I saw Amy yesterday. She is author can write better poetry than this, and, there- 
| enjoying good health, better than usual. She received | fore, for her own sake, we decline it; The Songs of 
the Repository, and says you never did a better thing | Youth, and Come they No More—we have hesitated 
than to furnish her with such a literary feast once a | on these, but think they are not up to our standard, 
| month, She will send us the sheep as soon as con- | or to the author’s ability. 


fe earn 


excellent sermon, and better adapted to that use than 
to the Repository ; ‘The Perfecting Grace—has excel- 


ae 
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